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PREFACE 

A raw words will explain that this voluioe is a oollect^n of 
the Assays published under the title of " Methods of BodsI 
Beform " in The Contemporary Review, and of other papers 
and addresses-, on kindred subjects. They extend ov&e a 
period of fifteen years, i^nd I have given at the oommence- 
ment of each paper the date at which it was wiitton, as I 
have thought it better to arrange them as far as I could 
according to subjects rsthers than by date. It was my 
husband’s intention to have republished these Essays him* 
seif, and with this view he had already revised two of them— 

" Experimental Legislation and the Drink Traffic," and 
“ Amusements of the People to the latter he had added 
several new puugraphs. He would, T am sure, have care* 
fully edited ahd revised ^he others in the same way, but 
they are now republished just as they were origjnally written. ■* 
The Essay on " The Use and Abuse of Museums ” has liol 
twfe^e been published. It was chiefly written in 1881, for 
Contemporary Revi^^Jjint was laid ^side fomi the 
laessure of other work,,, and I am unable to sa]& the raact 
time at which it was finished. still needs tiie 'final 
revision which he would have given before sending it to 
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ProiM. 'Tlw Xiecture on “ Ipdostrial Paf^orAips is to* 
fertal to by Mr. Jqrons in his book on “The State in 
BdatioD to Labour," * p..l44, Drhere^e says that he sees no 
.leaaonato alt^ the opinions expressed iiv the Lecture m 
tamm of Indnstnal Partnerships, js spittf^of t£e failure ol 
the experimental trials of* the system by Messrs. Henry 
Briggs & 00 ., Messrs. Fox, Head & Co., and others. 

HARRIET A. JEV0N8. 

S Tbs CnssficBts, HAnrsTSAD, 

Apra, 1883. 
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METHO'bS OF SOCIAL REFOKM. 


AMUSEMExNTB OF .THfc: PEOPLE.^ 


The |x)8sible Methods by which we may hope to ai^complish 
Social Reform #re uhnost infinite in number and variety. 
As s(x*iety becomes mAre complex and the forms of human 
a<?tivity multiply, so must multiply also the poipte at ^hkh 
careful legislation and continuous social effort a^e required 
to prevent abns^^ and secure the best utilisation of resoureis. 
Nor are these Methods of Social Reform to be regarded as 
alternatives^ one or other or a few of whi<’lv are to bt*, cx)n- 
sidered sufficient. They art? to b<* athwated and adopted 
conjunctively, not disjunctively. Each and all must be 
brought into simultaneous [)lay, if any considerable effect is 
to be prcxluced. It Ts conftnon to hear social rcforni»ni 
expres| disapyHantnu nt tlurt thtdr efforts seem to bear such 
slight results, Schcxds have been luiiJt, fxmny readings 
started, |K nny\»ank8, libraries, |nd various U8€lfu^ institu- 
tions established, and yet crime and ignorance and drunken- 
ness show' no apparent diminution — nay, sometimes they 
show an increase. * 

But it is altogether a mistake to suppose that a few 
Me thods •hf Soc?iaI Reform, almost casually adopted accord- 
ir^ to the crotchets of the ref^pner, can he expcctixl to 
make any^ sc^rfous imprt^ion upon the bad habits of a 
population— habits whidi have becorjj^e confinned dining 
centuries of ignorance and mistaken legislation. Timm 

^'CoiiUmipaiiuy Reriftw/ OrtftVxji-, 1878, vol. xxxiii., pp. 408-51 S. 
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muat^ be a great in •social refoni%*and it is hardly 

to be expcjcted that lypiy great change can become manifest 
in less than the thirty y^ars during srhich a new generation 
displaces the glder one. Bat in addition to this considers- 
•^tion, %e mast remember that it is of ccanparatively little 
good to close some flood-gates, w^ile *otlH^rs an:» left wide 
open. If from ignorance *or neglect, or, itiinay be, from 
sinister motives, we leave many of the more important 
causes of kn ial mischief* in full o|H.Tation, it is quite likely 
that cair efforts in ot^er directions, however nierito^ious in 
themselves, will be neutralised. What is needed among 
social reformers is a^long pull, and a strong pull, and 
especially a pull atl together. Each individual may, accord- 
* ing to his tastes and [)rejuhic( 8, ch(X)se his own •strand of 
the rope, and exert his own force entirely ujx)n that» if he 
likes ; but he must nut suppose that he alone can do any 
appreeiabh^ part of the work, lie must be /^)lerant then of 
the different, or, it may sometimes appear, th<‘ inconsistent 
efforts of others. Ajid it would be* well that In* should k(‘ep 
his mind ofxm to conviction, that there are other directions 
in which his efforts might be much more advantageously 
^devoted. If the citadel of {H>verty and ignorance and via*! 
is to be taken nf, all, it must be besieged frorn every point of 
thc^ compass— from ladow, from above, from within ; and 
no kind of arm must be negleck^d which will tend to seenre 
the ultimate victory of morality and culture. 

B is obvious, of cours<\ that in any single article it is 
impossible to treat of more than one Method of Social 
Beform. In selecting, fur the suhjict of the present article. 
Public Amusements. 1 mugt not he supposed to attribute to 
it any exclusive or di8proi)ortiodate weight. Nevertheless, 
* there is hasdly any other Method, taken separately, to 
which greater innK>rtance should be attributed than to the 
providing of g<xKl moral public amusements, especially 
niusjeal entertainments. Up to <juite recent yi^ars, the 
English people have, in |his respect, been wofully back- 
ward, as compared with the more cultun4 Cqptinen^ 
nati^ona. There are^still large ppts of the manufacturing 
and more thickly populated districte of the kingdom where 
pure and rational recreation for the poorer classes can 
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hardly be said t<f exist at all.* Iftta richer classes da not 
suffer much from this lack of local aixmsement. They take 
care to enjoy themself in periodic visits to London, in 
tours abroad, or in residence at watering4|>iaoe8, where 
entertainments a?e provided. Their.amni^^ments on their 
own estates chiefly conSist in 8 h< 2 oting, and other forms of 
sport, in the pft)secution of which they are led to exclude the 
mass of the people, even from the*natursl enjoymcjiits of the 
air and the sun. It is hardly t<K) mucl^to say that the right 

j to dwelf freely in a ^rimy street, t6 drink freely in the fieigh*- 
bouring public-house, and to walk freely between the high- 
walled parks and the jealously preserved estaWs of our 
landowners, is all that the just^ind equal laws of England 
secure \o \ho mass of the population. 

England is traditionally ealUd “ Merry England *’ : hut 
there has always seerne<i to me to be something absurdly 
incongruous in ♦the i^ime at present. It is a case of 
anachronism, if not of sarcasm. England may have iK^en 
merry in the days when the village green and the neighbour- 
ing common were still unenclosed ; when tijp Maypole was 
set up, and the village fiddler and the old English 8{^K:>rt8 
Were really existing institutions. But all that sort of thing 
is a matter of history. Popular festivals, fairs, wakes, and 
the like, have fallen into disuse or disrepute, and have to a 
great extent been suppressed by the magistrates, on the 
ground of the riotous and vicious assemblages which they 

• occasioned.^ There is no difficulty in seeing that there is a 
tenden^, in England at least, to the progressive degroda- 

• tion 01 pof>uI;y amusements. Many opportunities of 
recreation have gone, for the same reason that May Fair, 
and Barthokmiew Fair, and, within the last few years, 
Knott Mill Fair at Manchestrr, have gone. Horst^-raein^, 
iudecd, still survives as a j:iationa} sport, btit it cannot long 

^The*faini of l>:mdon wen? for centunen plttcetn of p »fm la r enjoy wueat 
•uch an it but have l>een long mippretiaefl, on anxmnt of the n<9tou» 
andldiasoluta prot’eoiling* which they oouiaioned. May F’air, now known 
only by tho»naiae A the f^hioi^bie where it exiaU^d, watt atippreaaed 
in 1708; Bartholomew Flair, infipite of being g(;ca«}onaI1y preM?nte<^by 
the grand jury aa a nnisance, *next only to that of the playhouiN»R.^ 
lingtved on until it died out about fifty yearn ago, Wing gradually mp- 
p rea se d by^the Coeporation, whp bought up the pr^iperty. 
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be tolerated, unless itobe dbnducted with* more regard to 
. decency and moraMty. Already the so-called ‘ gate- 
meetings* in the neighbourhood of^the metropolis are de- 
.^nounojd as *an intolerable nuisance/ gathering together, 
as they do, thc«8cuirs st the blackiruardism and crime of 
London.^ 

But, if old aniusements are by degrees to4>e suppressed, 
and no n^w ones originated, England must indeed be a dull 
England* Such it l^is/in fact, been for a length of time. 
Takii% it on the avifrage* England is as devoid of* amuse- 
ments as a country of such wealth can be. The people seem 
actuatly to have forgotten how to amuse themselves, so that 
,, wlien they do escaf>e by ^an excursion train from their 
depressing alleys, there is no provision of musit‘,*nff harm- 
less games, nor other occupation for the vacant time# The? 
unusual elevation of spirits which the fresh air occasions 
vents itself in horsc'-play and sensedess vulgarity ; and, in 
the absence of any connter-attraction, it is not surprising 
that tlu* refn‘Hhnicnt-har and the nearest tap-rcwirn an* the 
chief objects of attention. 

^ 1 quite allow that when our English masses try to amuse 

themselve s, thoy do it in such a clumsy and vulgar way as to 
disgust one with the very name of amusement. Witness 
tin* Bank Holiflays on Hampstead IB uth, where the best 
fun of the young men and women consists in s<|uirling at 
each oth* r with tho.se <letestnble rnctal pijx*8 whicli some 
bast^ genius has invcnh*d. ^Then. again, what can be, 
worse than the common run ofTx)rulon >rusi(’-hal[s^ where 
we have a nightly exhibition of all that is dcyra^led ift 
Would lhat these [mils were really musicjiiails ! But the 
sacred name of music is defiled in its af>plieation to them. 
It passes tWb art of language to destribe the mixture of 
inane songs, of senseless burlesques, and of sensiitional 
acrobatic tricks, which make the staple* of a muaioh^ll 
ontortainment. Under the pres<tmt statt* of fhings the 
most vulgar and vicious lead the taste, and the conductors 
of such establishments passively ^)now. * • 

We value ours<dvas much upon our imagined sup<'*riority 

* 8mo« tbs abovf» was wnttoa thsso rmoeo hav(« baea uithar suppressed 

or regulated. 
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to oHier nations, and Tn some respects we really are 
snperfor. But *«y self-complacgnt feelings of national 
pride are always mortified when I^go abroad, ancf am 
enabled to make direct comparison bc^tween English man- 
ners and Continental manners. A*nd when I come back I 
fool still m^re mortified. For so'^^^ral years in suceession#. 
it hapi^ened that* I retarded home from tour in Norway 
or Sweden, so^as to reach home by a Monday evening tniiu 
travelling from Hull to Mancijester. Perhaps Monday 
evening was an exceptionally bad «time to enter the inanu- 
facturifig districts^ but certainly, the ^contrast betwetm the 
poor gentleman peasants of Scantlinatia, and the rich, 
rowdy, drunken artisans of England, was something 
extremely painful. Of course, it is only a small jorcentage 
of thc^^Jlrttsans, after all, who affe really rowdy and dninlTen : ^ 
but this pe rcentage governs far too much the tone of pul)lic 
amusements. If, as is usually the case, we find foreign 
manners superwr to English, it belioves us to inquire why. 
There is no wisdom irf hiding our heads in our insular homo, 
and pretending that we do not see the backward and un- 
cultured character of that part of the jxipulation, at any 
rate, which obtrudes its^df upon our notice# It is said that 
the term * gentleman * is a peculiarly English one, anti that* 
Continental nations have taken the name and tin* idea of 
the character from our nobility, who tmvel much abroad, 
and who often [u-esi nt, it must he Hllow(‘d, exctdlent sfx'ci- 
mens of the gentleman. Fortunately our Continental 
neighbours do not travel England so mueh as we travel 
abroa^J ; and this accounts for the fact that they have not 
taken •the name of 'blackguard* from us. For 1 must 
confess that, l)i travels over scj^cral parts of tlh> world, 1^ 
have never met anything quite equal to the English black- 
guard. The American rowdy may be a ri^re dangf‘rou8* 
character in resfxxt of his revolver and bowie knife, buUhe 
js, epmparativt^y speaking, a man of refinement. Reform 
must b^in with a true appreciation of the n<?ed of reform, 
§nd I do not think that those^who will take the trouble 
personojly to^ompare our popular amusements and assem- 
blages, such as race-meetings, cheap trifB, music-hall 
audiences, and the like, with the nearest correspondiiig 
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muMiifentotioDi in France, or Italy* «r Denmark, or Sweden, 
or Germany, will thi^that I haw uaed undue literary 
license in describiug ^he difference. 

Kow I belmve that iiiis want of culture greatly arises 
■♦from the fact That the ajfiusementa of the masses, instead of 
being cultivated* and*n>ultiplicd,, and rsfine<f, have been 
frowned upon and condeiftned, and eventually suppressed, 
by a dominant arisiocrac;^ Amusement has been regarded 
as in itself almost sinful * and at the best as a necessary evil. 
Accordingly, villages towns have? gr^wn up in ike more 
populous parts of Mie kingdom absolutely devoid of any pro- 
vision whatever for rfereation. It seems to be thought 
thaj^ tht* end of life is accomplished if there be bread and 
•beef to eat, beer to drink, bt‘ds to sleep in, and clmj^ls and 
churches to attend on Sundays. The idea that the mass of 
the p<^opl<‘ might have their refined, and yet fKipnlar amuse- 
ments, is fUily just dawning.' Strenuous workers no doubt 
the English fH*opk* are ; hut all the tiiore ne(Ml there is in 
consequence that they should spf^nd their surplus earnings 
wisely. As things are, they earn well, hut they 8i)end 
badly. The foHiti r in re is theirs : but where is (he smriter 
^in modo? Too often the least tendency towards culture is 
condemned. If^ a factory-girl or a housemaid appears in a 
smart bonnet and a well-made dress, our high-class moralists 
object at once that she is aping her Ix tb rs. How can good 
oamingB be better spent than in aping your betters? How 
is real civilisation to be attained if the mere necessaries of 
life are to be good enough for the ’bulk of the pK'ople? ^ 

• 

*Tli0 following al>8tract from a g*>o(l Irgnl authority tlwf» laj^t txuitury 

* pats thb victw» of th« matt-er itiHho m«^t candid way, «o an to need no 
oomiiumt. ‘Tlum it apfmrs by the common law, that a pro|KTty in tluiiwj 

* living croatui'ca, srhich, by reaaon of their awiftfieaa or f!eri*ent»e«, were not^ 
nsleininy under the power of man, w'aa gained by the mere emptiem or 
•sisurs of ihom^ and that all men had an equal right to hunt kill 
them. But, aa by thia tokration, peraona of quality and diatinetion were 
depiivtNl of their recreationa and amuaementa, and idle and indigent 
people by their hxia of time and paina in such puiimtla were niightiljr 
injured, it waa thought neceaaary to make Isws for pmaerving ^me from 
the laStery and for the preservation of fi«h?-^* Bacon^s AbridgxnenV Art 

OwUltin'k Edition, 
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Amot^ the means towards a higher civilisation^ 1 un^ 
hesitatingly assent that the deliberate cultivation of public 
amusement is a principal one. SurJ)l::|^ we may accept &s %n 
axiom that the averaga man pr woman requires an average 
amount of recreation. At least It is not for our richer 
classes to say nay. The life of a young min or a# youngs, 
woman in aristocrafictcjrcles is onl continuous round of 
varied amuaemente. Are wo to allow that what is to them 
the perfection of existence is to have no counterpart what- 
ever among the |HK)r dnulges of tlit» farm or factary? Is it 
not all«the more requisite that w)xen there are few hours in 
the week to spare fc»r recreation, i^\om luairs should be 
sweetened in the most wholesome and agreeable way? And 
as, by the progress of science and invention, those vacant 
hours^ars gradually prolonged fit becomes more and more* 
requisite that provision should be made for their harmless 
occupation. I'he old idea of kt'eping pcHiple moral by kt^p- 
ing their nose^ to the griruistom* must be abandoned. As 
thing.'^ are going, peoill<* will, and, what is more, they ought 
to have all pos.sible m<aii8 of healthy recreation. The 
question is, the Free library and the Now'snxmi venm the 
Public-house ; anti, as my more immediate aubject, the well- 
(ondijcted Foncert-njoin rrrsus the inane and vulgar Music-* 
hall. 

There is, indeed, a brighter side to this tpiestion than I 
have yet mentioned. All that I huv(‘ been saying was more 
true of our population twenty or thirty years ago than it is 
now\ What I shall advoea4<^ is mainly suggt sted by things 
alrea<^ accomplished in oue part of the courttry or another, 

I claim no originality for my n marks, unless fx^rhaps it be 
that of treating the subject more seriously than is usual, and 
of insisting that popular Eftnusements are no trivial matter, 
but rather one that has great influence, on na^jonal manners # 
and character. ^ 

T^e erectioniof the Crystal Palace fonns an epotdi in this 
subject,^ That palace is, I might venture to say, the most 
idmirable institution in the country. It has been of irifinite 
service m shosidfig w-hat a rich nation might do in unitiitg 
Science, and Art, and ?<ature, for the entertainment and 
civilisation of the people. It has proved, once for all/thal ‘ 
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with noble sarroundings^ with b&iitiful objects of attrac- 
tioii« and with abundance of»good music, the largest masses 
of pimple may recreate themselves, even in the neighbour- 
hood of London, with propriety awd freedom from moral 
hann. The fact, so firopt^riy insisted u|K>n by Mr. Fuller, 

• that Jiot one person a million among visitors to the 
Crystal Palace *8 cliSrged with ^drunken ati& disorderly 
oonduct, is worth a volume in itself. The Crystal Palace, 
as is well known, has al» 2 ?ady been imitated by the Alex- 
andra PaUce, and, on a smaller scale by Aquariums, Winter 
Gardeps, or sornewl^t similar institut^ms under ^various 
nam^s which have been lately built in the princii>al 
watering-places. Thest* watering-places are. in fact, 
running a race as to which shall prest iit hesitating visitors 

* witli the best placets of eiftertainment. The i^Hifp-room 
and the Assembly-room are antiqiiated : but now P>righk)n 
has its Aquarium ; Buxton its Public Gardens and Music 
Pavilion; Houthjxirt, Chidtenharn, IMackpcyd, and Tyne- 
mouth have opened their Wintc^r (lardens ; Southend is 
erecting a Marino Palace ; Eastbourne has got its 1 >evon- 
sbire Park, where cricket, lawn tennis, croquet, rinking, 
and music are Ixippily combined, and Scarborough has both 

p^the S{)a Gardens and ati Aquarium. Such institutions are, 
indeed, chi<‘fly design<*d for the richer classes, and their 
great cost mn'cssitatcs a Hoinewhat high entrance-fee. They 
have, US yet, been undertaken only by pn)fe8sed pleasure 
towns, which can at the best be visitt d by tlic mass of the 
working classes by occasional v^xcursion tniins. But it is 
to be hoped that, as the practicability of erectinij^ .such 
institutions begins to be bettt^r understood, they may be 
gradually, introduced into all towns, both gFt*at and small, 
gay and dull. Already it lias dbwned upon people that a 
town is incximplete without its public park, and a few 
wnfilthy men have made the noble pn^sent of a park to the 
borough with which they are connected. Manchester haj 
foremost in providing a series of parks at thf cost of 
the ratepayers. But 1 hojd that a public* park should 1^ 
oc^sider^ incomplete without its winter gariien ai^ music 
fi^tilioxi, and naturally the music pavilion is incomplete 
wjithoiit the music. It is well to have places where people 
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may teke the air ; but it is better still to attract them every 
sumrnef evening fato the healthy ,#airy i)ark by the stjains 
of missic* • 

There are many mcxlbs by*vt"hic|i recreation and culture 
may be brought within the reach of the multi4Mde ; but it is 
my present purpdfea to f>oint out tbs^ the post practicable ' 
and immediately Sffieacfoas mode is the cultivation of pure 
music. I havtfno wish to disparage Theatres, Art Galleries, 
Museums, Public Libraries, Sciertce Lectures, and various 
other social institutions, the value iiul^true uses of which 1 
may pefhaps attempt to estimak^^on spine other oc(*asions ; 
but I am certain that music is the Ix st^means of fKipular 
recreation. It fulfils all the requirements. In tlu^ first 
place, it involves no bodily fatigue, since it can best«i)e 
enjoyeS* fitting down. To insjpect a picture gallery or a 
mustjufn is always a tiring work, neither ex(‘rcise nor 
repose: the .standing or st(M)j)ing fK>sture, the twisting of 
th«‘ nc('k. and the straining t)f the eye.s, tend to produce, 
after a few hours, a state approaching nervous and 
muscular exhaustion. This is not the way to rcrrcat(‘ the 
WTaritd mechanic, or the ov«‘rworkcd (lerk or man of busi- 
ness. Tt may h<‘ a very improving occupafion of time for 
those wh(.> are holiday-making, and can start in the morning 
with a good ston* of supi'rfluous energy. • 

With musical entertainments it is altogether diitenuit. A 
conjfortal>le seat, a supply of fn*sh air, and a (juiet au(ii<*nce, 
arc r<‘quisite physical conditions for the enjoyment of music, 
but these being secured, a ^ood musical performance, at 
lea«5t fax those who have afiy appreciation of harmony and 
^ melody, is p<‘rfect re|X)s<*. There is no straining of the 
nerves or muscibs, no efforj. of awy kind, but mf*rd passive 
abandonment of the mind to the train of ideas and emotions 
suggested by the strains. And there i.s this^ fMxailiar ad- 
vantage about inckHly, that per se, it i.s absolutely pure ari8 
r 4 £mot£ from trivial ideas. The song and the <lance may 
have thei? assoedations, good or evil ; but the pure melody m 
itself is pure indeed ; it is gay, pathetic, or statedy, or 
sublime, Jbut iif any caset^here is something in the thrill bf 
a choice chord, and the progression of a pi^rfect melody, 
which seems to raise the hearer above the trifiing afTairB of 
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life. At it ‘brings all fteftwn before owr eyes. 
Ao^ tiiere is this furt|^er advantage abott the exhilaration 
and elevation of nuind produced by true murie in the 
musioal^ that it is, more, tbamany cilber form of excitement, 
devoid of ration, and of injurious effects of any kmd^ 
Wbaf some 8ee|j at tljc^cost of health, ami lif^, and reputa- 
tion, from alcohol, and from opiusn^ tnat*they might obtain 
innocuously from music, ff they t'ould cultivate true musical 
taste. Of course there, it some nervous waste even in the 
enjoyment of music^ ahd it is greater as the attention is 
more* excited. Tcdi^im must usually lollow an efitertain- 
moot of two or three liours; but so soon as tedium ap 
preaches, the attenthlj attitude of mind is destroyed, and 
tha correspondirig nervous waste ceases. The music, in 
short, holds the mind enAuiined just so long fft'fiiere is 
energy of thought to sf>are; in the iiuantirne tlie Inxly 
w^mains in a p<*rfect state of refKise. 

The theatre, no doubt, might almost (irjually with the 
concert hall, become the means of pi5rc and frequent relaxa- 
tion, and for thos<' not much blessed with music al suscepti- 
bility it has obvious aufXTiority. But, as I shall perhaps 
attempt to sho^' more fully on some future op|Xjrtimity, the 
reform and ptirification of the drama is a far more difticult 
task than the promotion of musical entcTtainments. In the 
first [)lace, the* cost of theatrical }>erfonnances is vastly 
greater than that of a sim()lc musical concert. Not only is 
a spc^cially constructed and expensive building required, with 
all kinds of profx^rty and maeflinery, but a large* and costly 
staff of actors of all ranks,* managers, scene-piiinterB, 
carpenters, scene-shiftcTS, etc., has to be constantly main- 
tained. • Moreover, a fair* orchestra of mujicians has to be 
providtHl as well, it being a curious but very well established 
fact that ani^udience must be put under the spcdl of music 
before they can thoroughly enjoy the drama. The cnide- 
oesa and staginess of the play need to bi subdued by the 
veil of melodic fancy. Thus the theatre is reflly music 
plus the drama, and any experiment in theatrica] reiofm 
must involve the hazardous expenditure of great sums of 
money. 

A second difficulty is, that music is naturally xmte pme 
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and mmoved from the concrete and sensuous ideas of 
ordinary life tban% drama can Osualjy be. No doubt rgusic 
is prostituted in many a lascivious song, but the question 
might well arise whethir the impurity is not wholly in the 
words, not in the music. In any case the difiSculty of puri- 
fying an alrefdy itnpyre theatre must-be faj greater than of 
pmmoting orchestfal pefformances where, with the simplest 
police regtilalidns, there would arise no question of purity 
at all. 

For these, and various secondary *rea^ns which might be 
^ urged, 1 hold that^ musical oultivatiGn is the safest and 
surest Metliod of popular culture : and if is greatly to the 
low state of musical education among the masses of English 
jxipulation that I attribute their helpless state when seeldag 
recrearton! In the majority of* the Continental towns it is 
quite rtie rjile to find a fair orchestra giving daily open-air 
concerts in the public square or park. The merchant and 
the shopkeeper, •and the mechanic, as a matter of course, 
stroll down on a fine evening, and spend a tranquil hour or 

* two with their families and neighbours. The husband 
perhaps tak^s his glass of thin beer, and the wife and 
family shart? a bottle or two of lemonade. A more harmless, 
wholesome, and nxreative mode of sjKinding the evening 
cannot be invented ; but where is it po8siblo#to do the like 
in England, except at a few select watering-places? 

Not to go further afield for the present, w’here, I want to 
know, can a young man or a family in London enjoy a few 
• hours of inexfiensive out-of-door [K)piilar music in the 
sumiMCf evenings? I'he pafks are ofK‘n. and it is possible to 
^walk, and sometimes to sit down and repose in them ; but 
where is the rniikic? I sufyxxsc a military band still plays 
every morning at the change of guard at St. James’s 
Palace, as I remember it used to do many y(!ars ago. A 
police band once starte<l afternoon perforrnana*8 at the en3 

• o& the* Mall in Sl. James’s Park, and there was the hotly- 
contested Sunday afternoon band in Regent’s Park. Once 
prftwice I heard one of the Guards’ bands play near the 
Knightsbridge Barracks. *With these trifling exceptions, I 
remember no open-air music in the whole of London of 
kind which I advocate. With all our vast expenditure on 
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the iirmy* cannot they spare ns a band? * With all the vast 
wealth of the empire ^tcanribt the metroffelis do what some 
tbird*ratc town in Irance, or Germany, or Sweden does? 
Of course it cannot be really the wJht of funds, but because 
those who Cfuld so easily raise the funds in one way or 
another disappy^jve object, or thinlf it miprac^ticable. 
To suggest an evening military coneert iif St. James's Park, 
the gardens of the Thames Embankment, ol•even Trafalgar 
Square, at once suggesfs the idea of a horrid crowd of 
roughs and pirkjKx l^ts.* All that is vulgar and disagreeable 
would be brought t# tht** surface. The member of Parlia- 
ment who was so sluKked at seeing dirty little children in 
8t. James’s Park would be altogether 8<‘andnliBed at the 
vwlgar throng which might^be attract<‘d by music. Bui are 
we really in such a hofxdessly uncultured and hrht&t condi- 
tion that we cannot venture even to try the mtans of 
improvement? What makes the people vulgar but the total 
want of means to render them retined ? • 

So novel a thing as popular out(l<K>r concerts in Ixindon 
might draw together surprised and somewhat disagn^eable 
crowds at first. But when, by degrees, the novelty of the 
thing had worn off ; when the roughs and pickpockets and 
disorderly l><)y8 found that the |>olice were pres(*nt also; 
w'hen the 8ho^)kee}>er found that he could saftdy l>ring out 
his wife and family, and, for a few ptuice. obtain seats and 
spend a cheerful ewl hour or two. then the thing would 
bo discovered to be just as pnieticable and enjoyable as it i.s 
in the Palais Hoyal, or in th^ capitals, and even the minors 
towns, of most Continental coudtries. Not long sinw^ it was 
thought to be impossible to opcm a public garden in the, 
centre bf London, so great wgs the feartof collecting the 
residuum there. But, so far as I hare observed, or heard, 
or read, abiolutcly no harm aristas fnuu the Thames 
bankment Gardens, or from the admirable oasis in Leicester 
Square. The desert^'d churchyards are i?ow being utilised 
as recreation-grounds ; and in the long course of time per- 

* <H course I am aware thar the liandsi of the regisaenU of the Bntinh 
Army arc maintained at the coat of t|A offieera of each re^ment. The 

Engtliih people pay £15,000,0U0 a year to maintain their army, and yet 
they are told that the very military bandi of that army are not their own. 
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haps Liit€oln*8 Inn Fields » and> other availahte spaces « will 
be put to their proper use. The intijpduction of the Band 
on summer week>day l^venings seems to me the natural 
corollary. The question, I may here remark, whether 
music is projger oa Sunday afternoons is a tdlally different 
one, with which the ought nol to b& complicated. 

What I have advocated for Loridon should also be carried 
out proportionally in every town* and village. Eventually 
each considcmble town should havei as I have said , its park 
and miftic pavilion jwhere the op^m-aii^ concerts would take 
place. But for the present, it would l>e**8iif!i(ient if a rifle 
corps band, or some amateur band, 'Obtained permission to 
utilise any available open space, collecting the small sum 
necessaty* for expenses either Oy a trifling charge for re- 
served* chairs, or by a 8ubs<Tiption list among the shop- 
keepers and residents. This is alrea<ly done at HajnfBk'ad. 
where the Hanq)stead Bosslyn Hill brass hand, assisted by 
a local subscription hst, plays every Saturday evening, 
daring the surmnc'r months, on the Upper Terrace, Hamp- 
stead Heath. ^ Tludr succc^ssful fk rfonnaiues have* stirred 
up the /.eal of the lo(*al Voluntcjcr Uorfjs Iwind, which has 
recently addtnl a performance on Thnrsday evenings. It 
cannot l)e said that the attendance nt thesi* out-of-door 
concerts is vory extensive* or very seleet . but no harm or 
nui.sanee whatc‘V(T arises. As the value of .surh a harmless 
entertainment beconu^s understcKMl, I should ho|H* that the. 
Metropolitan lioard of Worhs would authorise the erection 
of a suitable music pavilion on some? convc tiient part of the 
Heath, where thc'Sf* and other bands might fx^rform under 
better acoustic a)nditions. ^ 

There is absoluti ly nothing but apathy to prevent the 
same thing being done in every considerable .yillagc in the 
country, A small subscription to buy the instruments, lo 

I 

^ b^d ban now for fotjrt«c'n or fifteen ymr» fttrritahe<] gmiutioan 
entertainment for the f>eople of Fiani}j«<tead and nortb-weateni liOtidon, 
Tb© aervicen of the |:)erf*irniC‘eH are honorary, an aliw> the w?alous 
exertions of the Stonorary Secretary, Mr. Alexander lb B. Klim. ITje 
necessary cxpenae«*of Imndm^ter and iimtmctor, of the printed nmaic, 
attendants, atationery, postage, rent of practice room, etc., amtmdt to 
about £75 or £80 a year, niastly defrayed by the contribution of about 
one hundred suhycribera. 
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Qoxii^et a small orei^ra; and to pa; the incidental ex* 
penses, and a zealous irolunteer bandmaster to get together 
the musical amateurs of tfaa neigHhourhood, and to give 
them a little y^ining, is all that is needed. In man; places 
**tbe lo9aI volunteer coim already has an organised band, and 
it will not require mu^ pressure tP induce them to air their 
uniforms and display theft* skill. There is ito doubt a cer- 
tain number of places wliere this is already done ; a few 
weeks since I happened to hear a band which had com- 
menced perfonriancei on.* The Vine/ tor public 0*een of 
Sevenoaks. In flu* wink*r the same bunds might give 
weakly cheap concerts fti the drill-shed, the skating rink, the 
assiinbly rcxjm, the village schoolroom, or any available 
? chamber. Whenever pracflcable, it would be di%ih!ble at 
the same time to provide cheap non-intoxicating refresh- 
ments. Only in some such a way is it )K>ssihle to counter- 
mine the increasing influence of the noxious music-hall. 
The people will have amusement and cjxcitement of one kind 
or other, and the only question is, whether the business of 
recreation shall fall entirely into the haruls of publicans, or 
whether local fliovementa of no serious difiiculty will not 
• provide suitable counter-attractions. 

It is a greats que stion again whether the English church 
might not take a great part in affording, not amusement, but 
the ixrcupation of thouglit, and the elevation of feeling ivhicb 
attaches to the jKTformance of sacred music. Already it is 
common to givt* occasional llirformaiues of appropriate 
music at Christiiuis, or Easter, of during Lent. Duri^ig one 
Easter I hapjx'ned to bt* at Ely. and a selection from the 
music of* the ‘ Messiah * wias {x^rformed on<f evening in the 
cathedral. A local amateur musical swiety had formed a 
^ small orchesini, and {wactised up the scores With the 
atlistance of part of the militia bund, esp<?ciaily the drum- 
mersy with the ordinary singers of the cathedral staff^dSKjma 
of whom took the solo parts, and with a volunteer f^honis of 
young men and women. ^a very pleasing and impressive 
perfonnance of the greatest of on^torios wa^giveru What 
wtm wanting in the skill of the singers, or power and 
technical correctness of the orchestra and chorus, was far 
more than made up by the loveliness of the octagon dome 
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benea^ii which it iiook place, >The ^rfomoauce wae pre- 
ceded by a short seniace, the amgregMion joiniug in th^ 
hymna and resjx)nse8,^and by a brief address. Many 
hundreds of i>eople attended, including pidjmble dusty 
labourers, railway^ jx)rters, engine tlfiyers, inuitianicn; and 
people of allVanks. It not my purpose in this book to 
enter upon tiK jlogieal nor even fldigious topics, so that I 
can only s[)eak of such ix^rfornianees froni a layman *8 point 
of view. But in any cfisct I find it difficult to imiijgine how 
the Houses of Ghxi can be desiderated \)y pure and sacred? 
‘ music, the proiUicts of feeling ol* the mind. The 

cathedral clmrcbes of England have Ibug been in a way the 
national scliools of music, but I trust that they will do more 
and mewtitn this way for the future. And I do not see why 
every considcjrabic fKirish in the kingdom should not have 
its musical society, for the cultivation of high class and 
principally sacred music. 

There is no \f'hich needs the means of pure re- 

creation more than the luist End of London, and I may 
venture to suggest that an admiratde opportunity for making 
the first ex{x*riment there exists naidy at band in the 
Columbia Market. It is sad to pass through the beautiful 
but deserted arcades of this intended market, and then 
discover a magnificent (rothic Hall, occu|)ied only by a few 
old chairs and tables, which seem as if they were forgotten 
alike by <lealers and jnirchasers. Tlu‘ Baroness Ihirdett 
,Coutts would amply retrieve^ h<;r oiut great failure if she 
could be [KTsuaded to make -this noble building into a model 
place oi recreation for the East of Ijondon. Slight altera- 
tions would c<mv;^rt the market hall into an f^xc ellerit music 
gallery, where some of our social reformers should be sllow^ed 
to provide good but simple concerts in the winter.* The 
performers need not be of the first rank, and amateur aid 
^ould^do a good'deal, though not all. I have heard of a 
a 

‘ Since the above was written, Columbia Market, having been previously 
oMFed to the parish authorities for the purfxMie of a hay market, has been 
converted into a tofiacco and ci^r manufactory. 27<# Tinm of danuary 
bill, 1B81, p 10 e, which announces this change, remarks a|>ologetiadly, 
that the lighter part ol the businesfi wilt afford employment lor the 
redandant female |x»pttlattoa of this district. 
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We|t End cboral 80cie|y which makes a point of visiti^ the 
East End to give (]ree concerts there, with the view of 
elevating the taste of th^ pooler classes. Were the 
Columbia Hail available for the purpose, abundant aid of 
the Mud comd no doubt be obtained bjr a vigorous com* 
mittee ; but it^woult Ibe a mis^ke to :depehd wholly on 
volunteer i)erformer 8 . The mass of the people should be 
admitted at a charge of » {>eany or twopence, and a certain 
number cff seats might he reserved at sixpence or a shilling 
eacb.» Goo<l tea, coj|ee, qpcoa, with light refreshmdnts, and 
all kinds of non*ihtoxicating drinks, should be provided at 
the back of the hall, il there were room, or, if not, in the 
a^ipining buildings. The music should consist of the better 
class of dance music, old Etgtish melodies, popular ^alassical 
songs; but there should be a careful intermixture ^of the 
higher order of muBi<‘. My own observations lead to the 
conclusion that there is hardly any audieneje which will not 
be touched by a really beautiful meltxly, such, for iu 8 tanc 4 % 
us that of Bach’s Prelude as arranged by Gounod. It is 
only tile great musical strudures such as the Symphonies, 
with their elalt^rate int rod notions and complicated develop- 
ments, whkdi demand long musical training for their 
appreciation. ^ 

While I am sf»eaking of ('olumbia Market i may go a step 
further, and suggest that the fine central area of the market 
could not jxissibly be better utilised than by eonverting it 
similarly into a recreation gromid. A soft floor, and a g(X>d 
supply of swings, merry -go-rouixls, and the like. woijJd soon 
make it tlu‘ happiest sjx>t in the kingdom. At another time 
1 shall argue that in a soynd sensible states of things, every 
group of houses should as a master of course have its play- 
grounds for ^hildn n, five |K»r cent, of all building land, for 
osample, being C(»mpulsi>rily set a|)art by law for recreative 
purposes. But, as such an idea never entc^ into thi^hea^ 
of our ancestors, the dangerous streets and thi' reeking 
alleys are the play-grounds of the mass of English chiJdr^jn. 
Columbia Market offers the best jjossible €>ppor 4 inity for 
shQwing what might be done to remedy this state of things 
Free gymnasia already exist at Primrose Hill, the Victoria 
and l^ttersea Parks, in the Alexandra Park at Manchester, 
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a^d maii^ other places, but the; are far fmm the 

clashes which use them ; and a* welhregulated place ol re* 
creation in the centre gt such a dendb poor population m 
thf t of Bethnal Green, would be a novelty indeed* In 
summer evenings the area of the market might hg ein* 
ployed for ojien-air concerts by a bmss band. To supply 
the poor with cheap go<Ki*food an excellent idea of the 
munificent founder of these buildings ; but there are count- 
less good shops in Shoreditch, apd in the surrounding 
princip^ streets. There is no such thing as the institution 
for the 8up}>ly of pufe. wholesome? fx)palar recreation ^hich 
might be provided by the C4>luml)i% Play-ground and the 
Columbia Concert Hall. 

•• • .r 

The question arises wliether any measures could be sug- 
gested Tor raising the tone of the numerous existing inusits 
halls, which must long have a hold on a large part of the 
{Hipuhition. I Vill prp.sently refer to one legislative and 
[X>lice measure, which is as iiulisiHnsable as it is practicable. 
But. apart from this, it is difiicult to see what direct means 
there are of influencing private eornptding ^owners. Th<* 
magistrates can liardly <‘xact a certain ]Hm ion of IJeethovtUi 
or Schumann as a coiiditiou of the license?. It is the audience 
which must demand better entertainment, if the Cimunon 
run of music-hails an^ to be niadi* to supply it. Itul it is to 
be earue.stly liofied that the gn at public places of recreation, 
the Cry.stal and Alexandra and the \Vestminstc*r 

'Aquarium, will always earefplly maintain the high £t>ne and 
the^wfr?ct rcsjx'ctability by which alone they can fulfil their 
*ramm d'tdre. Alreatly, indeed, it is a matter of regret to 
notice that Zaz< l^lraws better thaft tlu? Pastoral Symphony, 
and that Negro minstrels must be enlisteil to keep up the 
force of attraction. Our hop<‘S of elevating ^)ublie taste 
would be sadly gashed U} thi* ground, were vulgarism to 
irTVadtf ouf highest places of entertaitnneni. Nor do f 
believe that there woulcl be any gain in tlie end. Ijong 
msi;* the time I>e^di8f?hit ; but if onc<f such a place be deserted 
by the mMdlc and upptT ckisses and down as vulgar, the 
course of its decline can Ik* foreseen. W^hatever our great 
caterers do. they must make a [xunt of mingling all classes 
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togt^ther, and retaining a reputation as places of fashionable 
rewvrt . " 

Nor is it only iif OfM ioair and^jMin ly [>opular musical 
enterlaiitrnents that rnneh gfXMi might Ik* dune in J^ondom 
It has often been a matter of wonder to me that in the vast 
social worltl of *.ond(i!i there ib no nally grea^ hall, and no 
scrieB of conci-rts sneli its Mr "ifalh' (onduets vvith pre* 
ctninent succt'ss at tlie l-'ne 'I’rad» Hall m Maiiidiester. 
Excepting, perhaps, Exeter I f!o not hapin n to know 

any Londott hall \vl* re sneh performaiiees [>e suecess' 

fully af.UMnpted. Of ( ourM* tin re is tfie Albert ifall; hut 
tliat is too large, aial ys hardly in laaeion at all. 1 .‘^npjKise 
tliat even its proin(il< rs will now alltvvv that it is. in spile of 
itlTmagnjticent roup ^I’o t! and its noble orcan. an irretrii'V- 
able l>liinder. ]t.H jM^silion is essrntiall} bad, and never can 
be miK’h better. How strange u is that those wla^se f»ur|>ose 
was the elevatu.a) of the piddie ta.'^h . liie ta'^^ -nndy of the 
mtihses, should bav<‘ placed their insJnniH ins of elevation as 
far Jis jHissdde from the mass* .s lla v wer* tr» « 1. \at<' ’ The 
faHhiunafde residents of Kensington. Helgravia. 'ryburnii, 
are just the classes vshieli ('annot h«- sup|)o*st*d in need eul- 
(lire; * aiul evaai as regards some of tlnse distriits. it .sca'ins 
to liiive lieen forg<jtten that ll>de j’ark ma iifT s om -half jf 
the hori/on <»f the Albert Hall, and liius hir • \er phna's a 
ma.'diess jdrvsieal ol».sta< lt* of a miK or meu'e in the way of 
those who stadv recreation. Even when one reaeht s the Irall, 
it strikes the spectator as (pht.’ un<uited to miHiial, an 1 
indiM'd almost all («ther purposi‘s. The sound of the largest* 
orehe.stra isswalloweil up and <lissipat« d m th*’ vast <^(>anst . 
d’lie audience are so far rcinovi d from t aeli othei' and fronu 
the orcfiesira, that they Tease to a<‘t as a'nnitcd aiidiciKc 
Th<* warmth of sympatiuuie ha ling, wiiieh is n‘» small part 
of any pulvlie entertainment. i> eonva rtctl inte» a » hillv 
uttemjd to diseover. through the ticld-ghiss. what is going on 
in otlxT parts of the housic 'Tlu' lesson we h^on "is 

' Vrt tviul with what uae“a^'jeious iomy a n'pMitvo ^wit^aguf th*- l^val 
Hall AiuaUMn' <Vrela*>t!;U in 7 ’a? 7'e4e.< the 1 Uh May, 

Is7u(p, till ?X s,avM : ‘'Fhe huke of Kdinhmgh, the pi»i(ieni and blunder 
«•{ tho S4K'iet>, hiis tesmiied his j«'al in tln’f oo heHtia. and eoiisojaeittlv 
eonciM'tM an* again attiaeting the of the jnjhli< ’ 
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not to wait for s^oial rt*fonn$ to bo acooinplishod thi\)UKh 
inystrnouBlyonoved bodies of Royal t'ommis»sioiuTs ♦ 
What all tht* [)owt‘rs South Konsiti|jton eotiki never Jo 
has been to a ^o*eat extetit aeeonipli.shtMl In* the eonduetors of 
the P(»|»uiar (’oni^rtN at St. daiih s’s Hall, 'I’lt y hu\a;ruadt^ 
that hall the #en!re of th<‘ truest eulture. and lasting 

honour is due them ?or it. \'t^t we ran hardly eall the 
St. dames s Hall ('oiieerts rt'ally .|Ki|>ular. 'They an* only 
|K»|)uiaf' as eont lasted with the gn iit mmd»er of Kmall, ex- 
elusiv. iashionabh‘ eoneerts whieh (‘onUnually go on m tiu* 
West Knd during tla- season, aidl wlrti !• have no }»<f|>idar 
intluenee whatever, laven to the ntfusual dtWolee a per 
petnal .sueeession of .stiinged ipiarti Is and trios, and the 
hive, is^^a^lier thin ditt, t)nr e^avis soimMimes the stirrftTg 
( lane of the tnanboms, the roll of the ilrmns. the sohunn 
boiun of tile diapason, and the ( Xeiting eresrt ndo of a grtaU 
orelievtra.^ What London so unfortunatelv larks, Mam 
<'liest< r as hsrtimately eiijoys 'riu* i xi.stenre in Manehester 
of a I'e-ident. U 4 -ll-eu)i ured (German middle-elasti 

population, and the « nrtjon of the I 'rer Trade Hall, have 
gi\eii Mr. ('ha»ies Halh‘ lh«‘ mean> of e<lueating tlu' middle 
( lasses (jf I .a nea-hne in musieal fasti', as llu-y are ('diieated 
111 ne othi'r pifoihee of the I intiMi Kingdom. Mr. Halle 

lias i \pl.iiin d his vieu-, aifont f}i»' j>rogri*.ss of^ musM aj fasti* 

in l',n;,‘laiid durniL; thirty years f>as( . m a {.»ap(*r n^ad to ihi/ 
Social S( ieiioi ,\ssiM‘tation m l.sTd. lo*p(»rt. p. Hut 

eVi’o Mr Ih'.lh' s admindde iynei'rls are nf.)t popular m idh 
Sf'USe in winch 1 should wish to se(' musuai entf rtaifniM nl.H 
popular^ ()td\ alxiut tWi-ntx .sueh e«»neert.s ;nv given m 
►Maneiie-ti r in th» va ar.- and th* e\)»ens(‘s an- such fhal the 
avi'nig*' ehroge of admi-si«>n N de* aii'iilv ingii, fiut if fi hall 
at lea.st ep-iai ni si/*- and ai iiUHtu' ex« <dlenee to tlie |'‘re<’ 

*ilSill«<* (lu> \^i»> vviOteJi ;\ gO’-.O rijjiuye M'vn»s to r. dO** 

yah. ;n<d in;o>y i,f adiainitil** « oucpi t** h'o*' 

gio'U iT( tip' 1.1-4 h*w ViMis. jjii luiJinjf tl»o.se of liii ltler, tfidh-, 
rOsd i'tijet *-oifiiu' 1*4 St. 

‘Ifi ;iddui(sj t<< H.dl'-’-i ehisH5-. ;i} nt^rtvA .Hiioijlft hr lacal a. 

serii-iH t«'n roji.'i rt-; gjvrn y^-ajiy l^y Mr. ti*- dofi;.;. in tijc hall. « i 

aoi h.jjijH'U n. ritO iidv'd tieau. hut that ll(»'y fijlfii, to 

u 'ort;na tlr hf^ul of |>op!,iUf lo rv.-ii ion. 
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Trade Hall wen- erected Jn the centre^ of London, with 
its *enonnouH resideni |K>puliition, and its ever-increasing 
Btreains of tourists and provinciail visitors, it might be 
jK>Bsible to maintain a varied but unceasing sK-ries of musical 
eriteritainmeTSts from one end of the year to the other. Why 
this should he fm|H»srfib1e I am unable to umlerstaiui, seeing 
that, in tin* very dullest «*>eason. Ih.- M ♦ ssrSj (latti are able, 
night after night, to give juimirable Pronu nade ('oneerts at 
Covetit fiaolen. dhese toneerls, as they are so wisely 
condu< t<‘d by Mr. Sullivan aiul Mr. Alfred Cellier, fulfil in 
all respects {exei^}»l one dr twoi my idea of what every great 
town siiouhl have nightly in thr way of imisii al rtareation. 
'Fhose who have noturd the manner in whidi a eonfesstally 
|K>pnlar and easual audie^oce receive the Syninljpnir'S fd 
lii'ethnvi'H , and the romarkahh* imprecision |>rodn('ed by the 
truly patlietir singing of Madame Antoua tte Surhng, will 
not iirspair of fnu.si«'al taste in i'digland. 

1 wish that those vvlio manage our i'inglish pleasun -places 
eould be mdiK't d to take a trip to ( ’op( rdiageii . and learn 
h(»w rntieh bette r tie \ manage things tlien.’. 'I'he 'I'ivoh 
ph^'isun‘*g}ini«tis ihria form tlu^ be>t |w»ssddr iuo<i«‘i of 
popular n'creiiiiiun i'mghshinen tliink of iN nmark only as 
a very little* natieai. v^Ineli the'V patromsrd , and advisrd , anel 
leeiun’d, and ’the*n eawdly dosert< ti in the hour of nea-d. Hut 
though small in epiantitv, hminark shanes us ni <|ualitv. 
We an* not surprist tl when a I'rtuiehman surpasx s us in 
[Kiliti'Uess, and a (lerman in |*‘rofundity . and an Xne rie'an in 
iiige’uuity and alTahility ; but .d is truly nmrtdving te» an* 
langlish travelh r in Srandina>ia to disetoer that tlitise who 
are as neai'ly as inessibh* ed onr own llrsh and Idood far sur-^ 
pass us as rogarals the* g<eod~br»*\ojing an«l tht' gt'Ueral i ulture 
of tlir mass of the pes-jeU*. In Norway tins inighi bt- attri- 
buted to tho flTeets (d prasant propri<te*rslup, or to the 
retinal country life* e>f tho peasants; hut when we* get to a 
large pe*rt hke* ( ‘o|». nh.igen . placed uiuhT no ^ favourable* 
<*ircuinstiuua's. and still IukI that the j^ooreT classes an-, com- 
paratively speaking. !a\ii«\s and genthuney, oru* begin? to 
n\aHs».* the' fact that there must dn* seam- methteds oi social 
rofeerm which an* unkiaewn e»ur iegi^lan»rs 

The Boeial sufeerioriiy is ed e-ourse gn atiy due te) the good 
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systijm of popular^^ducfttion which has long existed in Den- 
mark. But my Danish friends, wIen questioned ou^lht 
subjeet. attributed a hifh civilising irffluence to the 'Flior 
waldsen Museum, and to the Tivoli Gardens, at (\)|K nhageu 
The museum in question contains a nearly cuftiplete police 
tion of the works of tijp great ])afii.th sculptor, and it h 
(‘ontinimlly visited by all classes of J>aniBh society, including 
Danish and S\v«‘ciish {x asants. whp come from considi rabk 
distances by excursion trains and stciimers. but are as unlike 
our (di*#p4rip|H'rs yi manners as ean Hix' (^^‘cived. Hut 
I'ivoii is my more immediate tdpic. • 'Bivoli is simjdy ;i 
pieasure-ganlcMi , close to the town Skf Co|H'nhagcui . and ol 
no great extent. It is, no doubt, the lineal desc’tuidani c»l 
Belsi/aA^of Hanelagli. of Vauxbajl. I fancy that the KngftS 
have l><-en in no way f>ackwartl in origitiating places of re- 
c reatictn. b'nun the beginning cd last <*c ntnrv a sueeessior: 
of such picMsure-ganleiis liavc* beam instituted in London 
but, ouing t(» t1i«' fatiJ folly of our Ic'gislators, they have 
fall* 11 su(’rc‘s.sivrly under the* ban c»f puldie cj|>inion, W ith 
Tivoli it is very ilitTerent. ‘Tb** le'\al Fanniv of Dcaunark 
and the ufiper elass< - patrotiised and fn-queu^ted it from the 
\erv nrst, and by gtK*d manageincuil tin* gaidi-ns arc* still 
tlinuigc'd by cMjiial f>ro[W)rfions of all elas.ses of the popula- 
tion, 'riie princ ipal attraction in tin* eardens'is a fine string 
orela ^tra, whic h, uncli r a large }»artia]|y opc-n pavilion, gives 
seini-« lassicail eone<'rt.', e vaav e vtuong throughout tlic- sutn- 
incu*. 'ria/ [aogniioiiie.s are ^ho.sen from the- works of all 
the bc-sl inusfcaans. ineluduig Ikudi, I krt h(t\c*n , W’agner. 
UcassinT, Gung’l, MendcTHsobn, \Veb(*r, (iacic-, Strauss. 

^ Meyerbec-r, Keire c ke and cuhers. In tb<‘ intervals c»f the 
fuiuc ifial eotM'i rt* the* I lanncC^ucu ke>trc-, or brass baiid. strikes 
up rnon* |M>pular tun* s in c»tb* r parts of the* grounds. In a 
c'ltjs<‘d hall, willi a small c-,\ira charge, conjuring jK-rdorm* 
ances go on, with variocis mi!H»r »-nlertaimn<uits. On b stiva! 
mgiitH tb%re is a small display of finwvorks, in addil icua tc» an 
iliumifuition cd tin* grounds. Meuv- rt uiarkabk , bow* vc-r 
ar¥ the fHTforn|anc'<\s (»n a kind oi'ojMui-air stage* employed 
for l>allef*daneing and pa rmamimes, some -what in the* manner 
of the open-air theatres of the Chainfis Klysc'c s. Of course 
our magistrate's would not jH*riijil ho <b*mora Using a HfH^c tnele 
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/i.«r hullet ihincinf^ in thr opm nir : hnt 1 m^h (hey could see 
F'rwkori Leontiiu* aruf -Fanny Carey daru** their pas de deux, 
Tln7 would tfn n l«’artj that arnonf a truly cultured and a 
wcli-^?ovcrne<l fK^opIr. dancing' may ht' as ( hasn* as it is a 

beautiful |MU*formance. !)ancin^^ pit sr thr exhibition of 

a gracrful in f,4aceful motions and attitlab^s -may he 

as (diaste as a statue ; infii-etl a <!* al nif»re ehaste than 

many statues. Rut we are so aecusioined to sta- ballet jiirls 
in evaueseent skirls, iiii amlueiKuis attitudes, or drt .ssetl up 
as wiLsps or eupids,* Or soniethiiif^ extrava^^ant anti low in 
taste, that we havV' establish» d an in>e[»:irabie assts ianon of 
ideas bet\^cen tijmeine*^an<l immorality. 1 n tain a eniteful 
n^'olleetion of lie- bnn keii Carey, who o|>< in d my eye^ more 
than anythin^ idsi' to tii.‘<.- de;jradat ion of |>iddie »ts Ue in 
En^dand. I aft4*rvvards learned that f op< nbajLien i> eorn 
sidered a ereat scIkm)! fnr era<*eful and < fiaste danein;: 

At other times the same sla;:e is usrd Idr oantonum*- not 
your nb.su rd Fn;.‘bsh pantomime, a]l >:r(ite^-|U4', e\tra\.mant . 
full of tinsel, depending for effect upon numbers and 
miijk^nit ude . and the introduction of real donkey>. banse*m» 
cabs, and the lii\e as if there were no n al luiniour an.! fun 
left in tht* nation but tlie real pantommir all and 

meident, no sptetdi. I need not atternpt te .Irserda- the 
reinarkabb' si-ru's of eomiea} ad\«ntures wbiib lafrll the 
< lown. and tie- invariable suet ♦•'<s whieli ultimat* ly attended 
the marbinations of hari»‘«jum : I mad oidy >.{y that it was a 
jwu'formanee as aniusmj.^ to !lues|h*etatof's a< it wa> harmless, 
and totally ilev»ud of enars< ru '^s or vuliianty. With this 
fac‘t 1 was all tlu' nton sttuek when I happi-ned suhse?|uently 
t(» see party of I'n^lish clowns pi rformjn^ m the jtiddie ' 
jumrdens of a provim ial Swa-disfi town, d'his was a peonful 
exhibition. e-.pi‘eially t<i an I'.n^^hsli sp^etator. and euh 
tninati'd in the <lown s|*ittm;: i‘o|U(.»U'^ly at Ins wife. Com- 
pared with our ( rystal or Alexamira Talace, d'lxadi is a verv 
minor affair; hut eivihsation is not a «jm stion of Uiaenittide, 
and, in s|)ire of Us eomparativtdy smaU si/e, 'ri\a>h is a model 
of taste and diaeiu'V, atid 4»f tht‘ waiy ;n which, uniler 

iiood regulation, all vdas.scs may hf* indutad to min^de. 

The <*ultivation t>f musical nvTeation is by no means con- 
fined to the larjL^er towns of Sr-andinavia . hut is to he found 
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in towns of a which in England would never entertain 
tht^ idea of supjK^rtin^^ unythin^ of iu* R)rt. 1 was tmvb 
struck with the fart, wlitn on one Suiufay evening, 1 arrival 
at the v* ry small «ea|H)rt of Stavanger in Norway, and h>und 
lht‘ larger part of tl»e |H»pulation of tlu‘ town. a|f{mrentlj; after , 
attendanee th<‘ eveiiyig service fn^tlh' i^uireh, proniem 
ading in a sro^ill puhlir garden Jiiljoining the ehurehyard, 
wher«* a vrry fair hand was playiyg in a permanent raised 
orehestra. • 

I giv# below the ju'ograinme of one (If the similar kind of 
performaners Indd at Ikugi'n (»n* Smtiiay afb rnoons* in n 
small puhlir ga?‘d('n, a trilling eharg%* being htuv madi^ for 
admission wiihin an enelosun-. 
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One goat <au-e of the d<*gi'a.da I ion of Mnglnsh amiiHe- 
neats 1,^ rile eX( lusive aiul p'^eudo-ari>l,o< r;it ie T( < Img of tin* 
nidiii* and nppyr ( la^srs, wlrn h make-' them tiy th(' pro- 
^anutft valgus. Tin- sh(»pkeept‘r ap« .s tlie merrhant : the 
nen hant wants to he ihouglit a sijtnre ; tin* squire is happy 
among h<iron« is and lords ; tinally, the lords love to 
>ask in llie sunshine of n^alty. Tliu-. , it <'omes to p.'os. that 
:o make an entertainment n ally fashionalde and |Kq>uiaJ\ ti 
royal dnke or a prinet^ss luufet be t^xlnhited, 'rie re is no 
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mctlKKl of social refonu by which we can V)pt* to bring about 
a more rational state W things within the intervals of time 
with which we have ‘to deal, and tlii before the problem is to 
make the best of 8(K:iaI matters as they exist. I rider these 
cireui^istancefe it is, as it seems U) inv, a }K>sitive duty on the 
inirt of tlie iniddli* ah<f upper clas.^es to fre(|went the well- 
conducted places of jKjfailar re<'reatioii, help to raise 
their tune. If. to indue/- them to do .so, they must hnve 
ro30il or titled lead«*rs to flock aftt-r. th* n I hope that those 
who enjoy the wealth an<l th(‘ pnvilege.s of this I'irjgdom 
will Ix-ar in miiMk that tfu-y hav** duties also, whieh duties 
they will not fultil hr fencing tlaunsi lv* s round in their 
castles, and tledr ojh ra boxes, and tlirir own private ent*T- 
titioments. , 

Hut then* is on<- other |H»trnt iausr which at t>rcs*‘nt 
alnH»st iicecssitates exclusivt ness in open-air rceri^ation : and 
which tends more than anything t-lse to degrade popular 
taste, for ol>vious reasons I laiio touch it but slightly 
here. I allude to the intrusion int(» I'nglish {>opul:ir 
gatherings of what is cufdiemi.stieally an<l (uniprcluuisivt Iv 
ealled th<- drviihinoHilt . 'The cmI is lianily felt in ('onc< rts 
and meetings when* ail are scatetl, atai <udy in a minor 
tiegre*^ in theatres, where the several ranks of |>(M)plt‘ nn- 
sefiarated froiii ♦ iieh other by tlie divisi<»ns of iIh' house and 
the ddlerenees of eharg**. luit the nduglitig (d [h'Ojde in 
any form of hjigiish outdoor recreation is sul*jej t to the 
danger that a lady may find k.^-rself in « on\pany which sh»^ 
cannot tolerate Heine. t<» make a long story short, tlie 
Riie<a‘Ssiv<- fall of our publie gardiuis^ fr«»m the t inie of dielsize 

hi'-iterv ni tbr pi.i< ui* r f in wouid 

nmkr f'M a vduiuf; it has Jutwrwi het*n l.dl v wiittrn 

ill Knight's *rirt**rial v <-f S><*nihai.' *lUr- 

th<d<»!ut*w Fair,' 

The end of all the o|Mi^li-ajr <»f rr**’0*at!Mn vvasj iisnahn ign* aninie-u** 

if not thsgrneeful. Maty Ichoni- thutlrn" wt'V*- **)>< nrd in ITar*, Ih, And', 
thr cclrtanted ue.isirian, \va.s leader of the *»reh»"'tia, and gr*>dnred nns li 
of Hntuhd’s ; the |»hnav\vni.H in 177tS. \’auxhjill. 

kin»wn as New Spring tJardenH, hat! a very long lareeC; it wjis visited hv 
Kvejyiii in H»Ul ; it eeMitinin-d to exist as a jilaee of aiiiuseineiil until 
July 5J5, IS.Mh A view* of the (iartleiis as iliey dai inir last eeiitury 

will Ik? found in Stowe's * Survey of Huidon,' voh in. p, 77 h 
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down to that of tCreniorne. It is neodless to suy, that 
things are very differently managed it Copt'nhagen, and in 
most continental cities. tMuch of the ifelight which English 
families, and esp«:*cially English ladies, find in residence 
abroad, arises from tht‘ freedom of public* intefr'ourse jvbicb 
rational n^gulatior^s allow. WIK shofild we eontinue 

the {>erversi* ai^l legislatively insaiw practice of allowing our 
most putdie pla(‘es to Im* turned into the Uiarkets of vice? 
Why <io we tt)le?*ate a state of thinjj^ under v\ hich a young 
man <'ji^not set'k ay hour’s recrc’ution •witliout meeting an 
evil magiiet at every turn/ W ifli i‘\'f?r^'igila!it ingt'nuiiy 
the drnii-ni(tthlt fiinls eut ea» h new%<)p|>«u‘tuiuty , and, om* 
after another, places of innoca-nt recreation lose their re}nite. 
and pi^r^H^* a ecairs*' i»f gradual^degradat inti ending in st^p* 
pression. Ihit this is not the place tn pursue tlie siihjcc't, 
and I will nidy msi.st that it iinjMissilde to c'stiinate the* 
insidiniis injury thus oceasioin'd to the morals and culture of 
the* pe«»ple, • 

There' are none* so Iduid a.s they who will not K<*e. and this 
is thc’ kind <tf Idindness which pr» ^ nts us from seeing that 
the vulgarity of the c heap trip, the* immity of4hc' nnisie-hall. 
and the gejicual ]ov\ toiH* nf popular manners, an* ih* ncs es- 
sary < harac terist u s of hard hands and shi*rt [nirx s, hut an* 
due to the way in w hich for s<» Icuig a time |M»pidar cMhu ation 
and f>optdar rc'creation hav*- heeii diseounli iianc'* d . Of 
('(Hirsc* the epustton c»f reereatic»n is stduirdinate to that c»f 
education ; now as tlianks < to tla sense- .and im 

tegrity, and tirmne>'^. and high stat^sma nship of Mr 
l ijrster* the education epustion was put in a fair w;i\ »*f 
^solution at th» < tn*?m*-n? when it l»e»anie po-ahl*', 

tlicn 1 sa} that tfiert* an h W suhcjrdiii.ifc' methoo’s of Six lal 
Ih form whi«'h n* ed mtaa* ears tul studv and r«gn}ati»»u than 
tliat cef Ihiidie Amusements ' 

SiTx» lliv atw'Vi' 1 hitv«' jit a deal tw-fh aixml pepriim 

csUei taiijiieallx w» o> in ♦-x ixt rtj. *•, .icxi inuijv utjji in}.»tH 

Inos* tn*<i'i» mad**. 
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APPENDIX. 

• 

It is a curious fact that the eighth book of Aristotle’s 
‘ Politics ’ contains a careful and express inquiry into the 
subject of popufar rec^cfation, leading to the n^sult upheld in 
the preceding article, thtt music is the bi»s1^ means for pro- 
viding such recreation. • The argument is, as usual with 
Aristotle, rather tedioils and confused, and there is a good 
deal of rcjxdition between the seven ctmpters of the book ; 
but it is iiniKJSsible not to be struck with the profundity of 
the tr(*atment and wfth its lasting truth, as applied to a 
of scKviety two thousami years after the l)ook was 
written. I give a very brii*f abstract of some {mHisr of the 
bocik, as translated by Mr. Edward Walford, in , Bohn’s 
edition of the ‘ I'olitics and Economics/ 1K53, pp. ‘270 to 
2B0. 

There arc us nearly as jxissible "four things which it is 
usual to teach children — reading, gymnastic exercises, and | 
music,* to which (in the fourth placiO some add painting. 
As to music Ho/tiw persons may entertain a doubt, since most 
jMjrsons now use it for the sake of pleasure. But though 
both labour and rest are neei'ssary, yet the* latter is prefer- 
able, and l)y all means we ought to h^arn what to do wdien 
at rest. Play is more lu'ccssary for those who labour than 
for those who are idU' ; f(»r he who labours requires relaxa- 
tion, and this play will .supply For thi.s n'a.son the ancients, 
made music a part of education. 7'hey thought it a proper 
enjployinent for freemen, and to them they allotteci it; as 
Homer •sing.s : ‘ How rigljt to (‘all Thalia the feast !’ and * 
addressing some others, he say’s : ‘ The band was called, to 
ravisli eveuT^ear ’ ; and, in another place, h(‘ makes Flysses 
say, that the happiest part of man’s life is 

When at the festal iHaitl in Dixler pt»U‘eil, 

They listen to the w*ng* 

It is no easy matter distinctly to fKiint ogt what powef it 
has, nor on what accounts one shtfulil apply it, whether as an 
amusement and refreshment, like sleep or wine. Or shall 
we rather suppose that music has a tendency to produce 
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virlue, having a ppwer, as the gymnastic exercises have, to 
foriti the body in a certain way, %nd to influence ’iihe 
manners, so as to accustom its professoSa to rejoice rightly? 
And we all agree that music is one of the most pleasing 
things, whether alone or act*ompanied with* a voic^^ as 
Mu8a>us says > 

MiiHic, mart's joy, 

for which reason it is justly admitted into every company and 
every happy life. From this anyone^ suppose that it is 
fitting to instruct young persons For all those 

pleasures which are harmless are not only conducive to the 
final rnci of life, but serve also as relaxations. 



THE KATIONALE OF FEEE PUBLIC •LIBRARIES.^ 

Among the loethode oi social retorm which are ^>mpara- 
tively easy of acttomplishnicnt and sufe in action, may be 
placed the ostablishmetit of Free Public Libraries. Already, 
indeed, this w’ork has been carried into effect in a consider- 
rfWe number of towns, and has pass€*d quite l^jjopd the 
experimental stage. In ivfanchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, and some other great towns, where such librarfcs have 
already existed for many years, there is but one opinion 
about them. Perhaps it might bett^T be sliid that they are 
ceasing to be matter of opinion at all, and are classed with 
town-halls, police-courts, prisons, and jK)or-hou8e8 as neces- 
sary adjuncts ^if our stage of civilisation. Several great 
towns, including the greatest of all towms, great London 
itself, are yet nearly, if not quite, devoid of rate-supported 
libraries. As* to tow'iis of medium and minor magnitude, it 
is the exception to find them provided with such an obvious 
requisite. Under these circumstances it will not be super- 
fluous to review the results wdych have already been achieved 
under William Ewart’s Free Jiibraries A(“t, and to form* 
some estimati' of the reasons w hich may be urged i* favour 
of or against the system of providing litiTalun' at the public* 
cost. 

The main raison tVHrv of i^ n*e PuhJic ijihraries, as indeed 
of public mflseums, art-galleries, parks, halls, public clocks, 
and many other kinds of public works, is^thc enormous in- 
crease of utility which is thereby acquired for the comftiunity 
at a trifling cost. If a beautiful picture be hung in the 
dining-room of a private house, it may perhaps be gaze^ at 
by a few guests a score or two of times in tSe year*. Its real 
utility is too often that of ministering to the selfish pride of 

^‘Contemp<%niry R<»view/ Man.'^h, 18SI, vol xxxix.y pp. 085-402. 
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its owner. If it he hung in the National Gallery, it will be 
enjoyed by hundreds of thousands of persons, whose glanoes, 
it need hardly be said, Ao not tend to ^ear out the canvas. 
The same principle applies to books in common ownership. 
If a man possesses a library of a few thousand* volumes, by 
far the greater part of ^hem must lirf for years untouched 
uix)n the shelv^^s ; he cannot |)os8iHy use more than a frac- 
tion of the whole in any one year,, But a library of five or 
ten thousand volumes opened free to the population of a 
town may be used a thousand times* as much. It is a 
striking case of what I projx>se td call*t/^e principle of the 
multiplication of utilitu, a principle which lies at the base 
of some of the most important processes of political economj^, 
includmg the division of labour. ^ 

The extent to which this mutiplication of utility is carried 
in the case of free lending libraries is quite remarkable. 
During the first year that the Birmingham Free Ijibrary was 
in op<*ration every bock in the library was issued on an 
average seventeen times, and the periodical literature was 
actually turned over about fifty times. ^ In the ‘ Trans- 
actions of th(' I'irst Annual Meeting of> the Library 
Association’ (p. 77), Mr. Yates, of th<‘ Leeds Public 
Library, has given an account of the stock and issues of his 
libraries. In the Central Library the average turn-over' 
that is to say, the average iiurnlnT of tim(‘S that each book 
was used- was about eighteen times in 1873, gradually 
falling to about twelve times. ,ln the branch libraries it was 
'eight in 1873, falling to four-and-a-half. This fall in the 
turn-ovl-r is, however, entirely due to the increase in the 
^ stock of hooks, tlu; total number of issues havitig, largely 
increased. ThelJ^eneral account of all the free libraries, as 
given in a Parliamentary Paper— namely, a ’ Further Return 
concerning the Free Librarie.s Acts ’ (No, 277, f877)— shows 
that each vohime^in the lending libraries of corporate towns 
is used Oman average 6.55 in the year, and in the reference 
libraries 2.65 tinuis ; in other than cor|K)rate places the 
mikhbers are 5.92 and 3.81. In Sc’citland there is a curious 
inversion'i the b(K)ks of th^ lending libraries being used on an 

Foise Library of Hirttiinglmm. By Fclwaixl < *Tran- 

sactiouft of the .Social Science Aiwiociation.' Ix>ntinn M#*eting, p. 786. 
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average 6.58 times, and those ot tne reference libraries as 
milbh as 9.22 times, JTho numbers of volumes issued to each 
borrower in the year*are from sixtessi to eighteen in England 
and Wales, and more than forty-four in ^tland. 

Of/'oursa, •books suifer more or less damage from ince«saiit 
reading, and nf) snudl •numbers of^ books in Free Libraries 
are sooner or lak*r actually worn out by st^*ady utilisation. 
Such books, however, cau almost invariably be replaced with 
eascj ; in any case, how«iufmitely better it is that they should 
perish in the full acsomplishment of their mission, igstead of 
falling a prey to Kicf buttbr-inan, the waste-dealer, the ento- 
mological book-wornif the chamber-maid, or the other 
enemies of books which Mr. Blades has so well described 
rfWd anathematised. ^ 

One natural result of the extensivt^ circulation of puldic 
b(X)kB is the v<*ry low cost at which ihv peoj>le is thus sup- 
plied with literature. Divuling th(‘ total exfhuiditure of 
some of the principal J^’ree Iiibraries#l>v tlu^ir total issues, we 
find that the average cost of each issue is : at Birmingham, 
l,8d. |X'r voliHTK^ ; at Itochdulc, ].9’2d. : at Manchester, 2.7(i. : 
at Wolverham 4 )t()n, tiu' saiiu*. At JiivcrfKK)! the cost was 
still lower, being only 1 .55d. ; and at Tynemouth it was no 
more than l.B3d. In the smaller libraries, iiideid . the aver- 
age cost is, as t\(‘ might reuvsonahly expec t, somewliat larger ; 
but, taking thc^ total returns of issue.s and expenditure as 
given in Mr. Cliarles W. Suttcurs most valuable ‘ 8tati.stical 
Iie|H>rt on thc» Free l^ihraries^>f the* I'liited Kingdom,’ ^ we 
find the average* cost f)er volunm i^.siH*d to bo 2.31d. This is* 
by no means a fair inode* of e‘stimating what the piftilic* get 
for their money. We must n*membe‘r that, in addition to^ 
the borrowing and consufting ttf books, t\f^ readers have in 
most cases a cheerful, well-warmeMl, and wedl-lighted sitting- 
nxun, supplf<*d with newspa{x»rs and magazine table's. To 
many a moneyles.s weary man the Free Library is a literary 
club; an unoxceptionable rtduge from the strife and dangers 
of life. It is not usual to ke(*p any record of the numbers of 
{lersons who visit Fre'e f iihraries for other ynr|X)se8 than^to 
apply for books; but at the MamHhester libraries ih 1868-69 

^ * Tnwi«actio»8 of th« JSeoond Atinual Meeting of the Libmry Aanocia* 
1878, Apfwndix II. See alao ‘ Pit>ceediiigft/ pp. 92, 93, 
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au attempt was inade to count the numbei*s of {lersom 
making use of the institutions in one vay or other.' It was 
found that there had baen altogether L, 172 ,046 readers, of 
whom 398,840 were borrowers of books for home reading ; 
74,367, including 228 ladies, were readers in ihe reference 
librar}^ ; 91,20J: were readers to w hoai 4KK)ks'were issued on 
their signature in the branch reading-rooms; and 1, (>07 ,638 
made use of the current p<Tjodicals% b<K)ks. pamphlets, and 
other publications, in the iunvs-r(X)m, in regard to which no 
forinalil^y is required. Taking the fK>pulntion of Manchester, 
at 3vl8,722, we might say that every maw, Avoriuin, and child 
visited the libraries on an average six-and-u-half times in the 
year ; or, putting it in a more sensible manner, we might say, 
perhaps that evt‘ry {)erson of ndetjuatc age visited tiib 
libraries on an average alH)nt tlnrteen tiin(‘s in the year. 

Th(‘ ligures aln ady given seem to sliow that there is pro- 
bably no mode of ix pending publie money whieh gives a 
more extraordinary and inunediab* return in utility and 
innocent enjoynuuit. It would, nevertheless, be a mistake 
^ to rest the claims of the Free Library simply on th(* ground 
of economy. Even if llu'y wire viTV costly, Fre(» 
Lil>raricK would be Irss exptuisivi* establishments than 
prisons, (ourts of justice, |KW)r-huuhes, and oiluT institu- 
tions mainlaiiied by public money; or the gin-pahices, 
music-halls, and theatres maintained by private expenditure?. 
Nobody can doubt that therre is phuity of money in this 
kingdom to s|)end for worse or for better. The whole annual 
t*ost of Free Lil)raries does not amount to n»ore than about 
one hundred thousand jKHinds p(‘r annum ; say, one-fifth part 
c>of the cost of a single first-class iron-clad. Now, this small 
cost is not only repaid many ^imes over by the niultiplicatioii 
of utility of the book.s, news|>a{XTs, and rnaga/Jnes on which 
it is cxpend<*d, but it is likidy, after the lapse'of years, to 
aime back fully ip the red lu tion of fKXir-rates and Govern- 
• ment exjxviditure on crime. We are fully warranted in 
kx)king u{K)u Free Liljraries as an engine for operating upon 
th^^x)rer jX)rtions of the |X)pulation. In many oth<*r eases 
we do likewise'. Mr. FawretFs new measure for attnieting 

“Seventeenth .Annual Ui the 0»ur*cil of theCityof Manchester 

on the Working of the Public Free Librariee,' ISOU, p. 6. 
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small deposits to the Pc^t Office Saving^ Banks by postage 
stamps cannot possibJIf be approved from a direct financial 
point of view. £adh shilling depq^it occasions a very con* 
siderable loss department in expenses, and it is only 

the l)ope anfl fact that those who begin with shillings will 
end with poumls, ol' even tens and bnndreds of pounds, 
which can possibly justiy the Measure. JThe Post Office 
Savings Banks are clearjy an engine for teaching thrift — ^in 
reality an expensive one ; so Free Libraries are engines for 
creating the habit %ind powder of enjoying bigh-clags litera- 
ture, and thus eaivying forward the* work of civilisation 
which is commenced in the primary school. 

Some persons who are evidently quite unable to deny the 
Efficient wwking of the Free Library system, ojjp^se argu- 
ments somewhat in the nj^urc of the ‘ previous question.’ 
They would saj\ for instan(*c, that if there is so worfderful a 
demand for popular books, why do not the publishers issue 
cheap editions which anybody cau pun'lfase and read at 
homi' V Some astonishing things have no doubt been done in 
this way, as in the issue of the ‘ Waverloy Novels * at six- • 
pence each. Even this price, it will be observed, is three, 
four, or more times the average cost of the issue of all kinds 
of literature from the larger Free Libraries. Any one, 
moreover, in the least acquainted with the publishing busi- 
ness must know that sucli chea|) publication is quite 
impracticable except in the case of the most {K)pular kinds 
of works. Quite recently, ii^eed, a * Pictorial New Testa- 
ment ’ has been issued for a pt;nny per copy, and Bunyan’.*^ 

* Pilgrim’s Progress ’ in like manner. But the copies of 
these issues which I liavo met with are devoid of anything to#;, 
call binding, and I fi»resuinc* it is iindfrstood that such 
publications could not have been undertaken from pc^cuniary 
motives. Id the same way, the Bible Society, of course, can 
issue Bibles at whatever price they like^ so long as their 
subscription list is sufficient. 

Every now and thtui, when the papers are in want of 
padding, there springs '^ip a crowd of correspondentg ^bo 
advocate cheap literature, A new novel, iiistead of co»%ig 
31^, , ought not to cost more than 5s , . or even Is. Cheap- 

ness, we are assured, is the secret of profit, and, as the Post 
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Office raises a vast revenue by |>enny stamps, so we have 
only to issue books at very low pricdi^in order to secm^ a 
vast circulation and great profits. The superficiality of such 
kinds of argument ought to be apparent |pthout elaborate' 
exposure. It ought to be evident that the j^ssibility of 
cheap publication depen^s^entirely fin* the character of the 
publication. TJhere are some bc^ks which sell by the 
hundred thousand, or even the iniMion ; there are others of 
which five hundred copies, or even Mc hundred, are ampK* 
to supply the marke^ Now, the elass of publications which 
can be profitably multi plied, ahnosf to tile limits of {xiwer of 
the printing press, are those always va|)id and not unfre- 
quently vicious novelettes, gazettes, and penny dreadfuls of 
various»«a*ne, whose evil influence it is the work of the Free 
Library; to counteract. 

Practically, iho result of (establishing Fret' Lil)rari<'B is to 
bring the V(‘ry b^est hooks within the riaeh of tin* fHJorest, 
while leaving the richer classes to pay llu* expenses of 
^ publication of such books. Any boy or bt'ggar who can raise 
sixp(.m’e may enjoy frmn that ‘ coign of vantage,’ the galltTy, 
some excellent play or opera, winch is really f^aid for Ijy the 
stalls and boxes at PKv. (k/. tu' a guinea a luaid. .\ littK* 
observation will eonvinct; anyone that there are many so(*ial 
devices which carry llie benefits of wealth to those who have 
no wealth. Public ownership is a most ]>otcnt means of 
such vulgarisation of plt‘asurcs. A public })ark is open to 
everyone. Now, if tlie burgesses of a ihitish [)orongh art^ 
wist* enough to open a Free liihrary, it is a fret* literary park, 
where tfic fK)on‘st may enjoy as a right what it is well, bolt 
¥or them and <*verybody t*]se. tjiat tin y slaaild • <*njoy. 
Judging from the ample .stalements of tla* oceiipationB of 
book borrowers given in the annual rejtortB of various 
libraries, or the summary of sn<*h rt fKuis printed as a lilue 
Btx>kA it is (juite plain that tin* borrowers an*, for the* most 
part, {M-rsoUs of no wt*alth, few probaldy having an income 
of more than £10() a year. Too many science lectures, cln ap 
entertainments, free of>enings of exhibitions, intended 
for tbe genuine working men, are taken advantage of cln< fly 
by people who could well afford to pay ; hut in th<* Free 
i Lihrarif^ AtriH, Nti. 43a. 1S77. 
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Library the working man and the member® of his family put 
in an unqueslionabl^^/ppc*arance. Thus, we find that at the 
Birmingham Library ,out of 7,688^ readers in the reference 
library, 56 are accountants, 17 actors, 115 agents, 27 appren- 
ticess 80 architects, 153 artists, 31 bakers, 7 bedstead- 
makers, 25 bodkbinderk, 48 booksellers, 44 bootmakers, 141 
brassworkers, 3 brieklu}^rs, 17 brokers, 15 hrushmakers, 26 
builders, 18 burnishersj 7 butchers, 14 buttoiiniakers, 43 
cabinetmakers, 90 caqi^inters, 14 carvers, 18 chainmakers, 85 
chemists, 167 cler^^meu, 1,562 clerkjj, 19 coachmnkers, 8 
coaldealcrs, 140 cbifimercial travellers, 30 curriers, and so on 
to the end of the alphabet. Similar statistics are shown by 
jj,lj the libraries which record the (K'cupations either of l;K)r- 
row(*rs or reference library^ rea<iers. ^ e. 

It must not be forgotten, t(K), that the cost of a book is not 
the only inconveniiuice which attaches to it. If a hook is t’> 
be read only once, like a newspafKT or penny dreadful, and 
then destroyed, the cost must be several, if not many, tiiiu s 
as great as if furnished by a circulating library. If books 
are t-o be kc'pt in the home, so that dilTerent members of the 
family may mt* them succt^ssivcdy when of suitable age, then' 
is the cost of the bookc'ase and the taken up in a small 

house where it cati ill be span*d. No doubt a great deal of 
cheap literatim' is passed from hand to hand through the 
second-hand bookseller and thus multijdied in utility; but 
tlu‘re is much inconvenience in this methed, and the second- 
hand dealer Iikt‘S to have a g^)d percentage. 

Mr. Sutton’s valuable table of statistics enables us to form 
a clear idea of the t'xtent to wliieh the Fret* LihraA’ move- 
ment is ea}>abl(' of furiljier development. The number 
rate-supported libniries. not edunting branches, is now at 
least 80. Of tliese only 5 are found iii ho?’oughs having in 
1871 a population less than 10.()(K); in 39 eases the }X)pula- 
tion lay between 10 /KK) and 50,000: in *16 eases between 
50 .(KK) and KK),000 : and in 15 eases the population exceeded * 
100 .tXX). In the few remaining ca.ses the |)opulation could 
not be stated. In almost all the towns in question, t(X),%he 
new census will doubtless show gteatly increased numbers of 
inhabitants. Opinions may differ as to the number of 
pt^X)ple which we may in the present day assign as adequate 
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to the efficient Aipport of a library; but, looking to ^ the 
number of towns of about 20,000 inl^itants which alreadv 
succeed with their librarJes, we,cannot doubt that every town 
of more than 20,000 inhabitants should posgess its rate- 
supported library. In that case we cpn draw up from th<' 
census tables *the following formida^)le list of ISnglish and 
Welsh towms vf»hich are clearly in tlefault : 


Alxinliim. 

Il«iddei‘8tield. 

Acvi’ington. 

it nil. 

‘ A »hn m-u mlei;i 1 aX 1 1«*. 

Lilirolli. 

liarnsley. 

l^nufon. 

Hiith. 

Ij4>wer Sedj^ky, 


Merthyr Tydvih 

Burnley. 

Oldham. 

^ Blirt4»n -on -Trent. 

PorlHinouth. 

Bury. 

Kotherhaiu. 

('arlivsle. 

Bow ley Be*»iH. 

C’buthrttii. 

Sciirhortuij^h. 

< lieUeidniiii. 

Shrewahury. 

(\>li;h<*Mter. 

Southarupton. 

C'i’(tyd4»n. 

tSUdyhridj^e. 

l)arliri;.(ton. 

Stm'koni. 

I )eM>iluiiy 

Tipton, 

1 )evonjM»rt. 

T<»r(piay. 

1 

'I'ottenhani. 

I)udley. 

Wakelield. 

(iHttvshead. 

Went Oerhy. 

< i<»f ton. 

\V(*Ht Harn. 

(iruvt-.send. 

YV'ent Hjirtlep<M>l 

tJreat (trinisby. 

Yaniiouth. 

Halifax. 

Ynik. 


9 HHJ*t,ilJ}^S. 


Thrse cases of llii^oanl dt fiiult yary much in blackru^SK. 
Some of the towiVs, siu*h as “(iortoii and Oldham, are near 
libraries suj)jK)rti*d hy other larger towns, so that, somewhat 
meanly, they prefer to borrow books at other peoj)le*H ex- 
pense. Iavo or tlirer^ towns, such as Houthamj>ton and 
Hastings, \re ja^rhaps, already provided with institutions 
parti}- serving in the plaet^ of Free LUirarios. Tlu^ nunain- 
ing^ eases admit (^f little exttuiuatiori so far as my knowlerigc 
goes. Some eases arc very lunl. Bath ap|w>ars to be (h(* 
worst one of all. With a ]K>pulation numbering 52,557 in 
1871 . and which ought at least to make pndensions to 
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intelligence and civilisation, the Bath ratepayers have four 
times rejected the ^^rary Act. On the 8th of November, 
1869, a public meeting was b^ld inlihat town to consider the 
<lesirablene8| of adopting the Act, but a resolution in favour 
of the project was Jost. The like result happened at a 
second meeting, on the 6th of ember, 1872. In May, 
1877, a common law {xjft of the burgesses wus taken, with a 
negative result. I’iiially*, as recently as October, 1880, a poll 
of tli(;* ratepayers was taken by means of voting-papers, but 
an ignorant majori^ again, for a fourth time, ovei*i*uled an 
intelligent ami pu!)lic-spirit(‘d minority. On the last two 
occasions the truste<*s and owners of a considiTable library, 
sgth the building in which it was deposited, ofiered the 
whoU* as a gift to the pubbe if th(‘ ('orporatioTF em- 
fK>were(l to maintain it at the public ( Xpense, tlui; library 
being, 1 b(di<n'e, altogetljer suitable for the [)ur|x>se. It is 
witli regnd that we must learn that the ratepayers have now 
lost their (Ikiiui*, the building haVing l>eeti sold and the 
books dispersed . With the exeeptiot) of th(‘ nHdr(>[X)lis, Hull 
app(‘4irs t<» lx* th(‘ largest town in England whicdi is still 
devoid of a rate-supported library, the }H)pu!ation having 
been 121,892 in 1871, since probably inereascxl in as Ijigh a 
ratio as in any f>ther town in the kingdom. Tlu‘r<‘ is hardly 
any j)la(*e which would derive more Ixuudit from a Fnx* 
|ji[>rarv, nr which could more n^adily alTord it. W'ith some 
surprise, too, we find Hurbm-on-Tront in the list of de- 
faulters; wlure tlu're are iiiAny great breweries one might 
expect to meet <)iie moderatel\’'-sized liirary. 

It is <)uite an open question whether all towns o? lO.Ono 
inhabitnnts miglit not to have libraries,^ Tlu‘ nundar of 
such towns. t‘vei) in 1871, w’as 221, since greatly increased. 
This view of the matter would make a list of 135 defaulters, 
to be increastxl to at least 150 when tiu* results of the new 
census are j>ul)lished. The question muSt s(K>n ari^‘, to(». 
whether literature is to he confined to towns — whVther rural 
parts may not share in^the advantag<‘s of a library seated in 
the nearest market4owm. Owning to the simple intervention 
of distance country people never can have the facilities of 
town dwellers : but on market-days almost every farnuT's 
family could exchange books. 
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Thirteen or foufrteen years ago, Mr, George Harris pro- 
posed the establishment of Parochial ^braries for working 
men in small towns andarural districts!^ The ground ujx)n 
which he advocated his plan is very good as applying to Free 
Libraries generally —namely, that the country afready s|>eiids 
a great deal of«anouey in promoting edubation; and yet omits 
that small ext^a expenditure on universjil system of 
libraries which w^ould enable young ^nen and women to keen 
up the three IFs and continue their anlueatioii. We spend 
the d097 *a8 Mr. Harris put it, and stingily decline the £3 jkt 
cent, really needed to make the rbst of* the £100 elTective. 
Ihit as applied to rural districts liis scheme is weak in the 
fact that numbers and concentration are needed to niuke an 
efficient,^ attractive, and economical library. A small collec- 
tion of a few liundred books is soon exhausted by an aetiv<‘ 
reader, and fails ever afterguards to prem/nt ih(‘ novidty which 
is the great incentive to r(‘a(Iing. 'Phe fact is that there 
exists no legal inifKaiimont to the establishment of [mrca'liial 
libraries, lx cause? tlu* Sixth Section of the? Public Libraries 
Amendment Act, 18r>(> t21) A* 30 Vie. cap. Il l), provides tliat 
the Public fjbrari<‘s Act of isr^i, and th(‘»eorres[>onding 
Scotch Act. ‘ shall l)e applicable to any borougli, distriri, or 
parish, or l)urgh, of whatever jxvpulation/ MoreoV(*r, the 
Fotirth Sf’ction of the same Act enables any parish of v\hat- 
ev(‘r [Kipulation t<» unite with the Town Pfumeil of a neigh- 
bouring borougli, or a Local Hoard, or other i-oinp<lent 
authority, and provide a Free /jihrary at the joint expense*. 
So far as 1 am aware the.se [Miwers liave hardly ix-en put into 
operaticfti at ail. 

» According to Mr. Sutton’s tahl(‘j. there is otdy ooe Free 
Library district, ttiat of Pirkbnh(*ad, which has suc(x^e(l<‘d in 
incorirx)ratii)g the ‘ out-t<»wn8hips.’ At Ix amington, New- 
port, Northampton, SouthfKirt, Thurso, and Wigan aitc'inpts 
have been made 4o get neighbouring <listricts to joii», hut 
withoift success. In sev<*ral imtxirtaiit boroughs, such as 
LiveriKK)!, Salford. Manch(*8tcr, even the hmding libraries 
are ’open to residents of the comitrf arfinnd, and in oth«*r 
places the librarians interpret their rules wit!) great liber- 
ality. It goes without saying that the reference departments 

’ ‘TiuttHac-tioiiH of the Social Science AsMoc'iation,’ MaiodieMUx* M«^eting, 

isoe, p. 4ia. 
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are freely open to ali comers, any questions which are asked 
haling a purely stati^cal purpose. The Manchester librar- 
ians printed in 18^5 a table sbdKving the residences of 
readers. While 02,597 belonged to Manchester and Salford, 
5,66(icaine fToni other parts of Lancashire, 3 from Bedford, 
849 from ChesMre, L?4from Derbyghiro, 2 from Devonshire, 
2 from Durham, 3 from keicestershire, 83 frqm London, 139 
from Yorkshire, 5 from • Ireland, 8 from Scotland, 4 from 
Wales, and 6 from Amarica. Although this liberality is wise 
and eommendable ift the ease of such wi althy cities #s Man- 
chester and Liverpoftl, it ts obviously unfair that siiiail tow^ns 
should |)rovide bfjoks for half a county ; and though the 
difficulty is surmounted in a few’ places, such as Dundalk 
and Rochdale, by allowing non-residents to JV small 
subscription, the really satituactory methori would l>c for the 
parishr‘H to adopt the Free Libraries Ac ts, and pay a small 
contriluilion to the funds of the neare st Freo lubrarv distric’t. 

If this \ver<‘ frequently d(nu\ there«is little doubt that some 
arrangcuiH'nt could be dt‘vised for circulatiug the books of the 
lending dopartm(‘nt through tin* surrounding parish<‘s. as 
proposc^d by Mr. d. I>. Mullins. It would hr ratlur too 
rtof>ian to sugge st thc‘ adoption in this country of tlie inc'thod 
of bcM)k-lcnding which has long bcon ii^ successful operation 
irj the* colcmy of Victoria. Tims, uiuier the enlightened 
majuigc'mcnt of Sir RcMhnond IFirrv, whose n ci’iit death 
must be a sc'rious loss to the* colony, the* (hqdicatc's of the 
Mcll>ourru* Fid)lic Library^ ar^ placed in cases of oak, boiuivl 
with brass clips, liru*d with green baize, and divided by 
shelvt's. Fach ease' contains abcait tiftv volume's,* and is 
transrnijt t(‘d fn‘c of cost l)^v railway or steamer to any Puldic * 
Library, Afeehanics' Institutie^n, Athena'^m, or cor[K>rate . 
body which applies for a loan. Wlien a scries of lectures on 
any subject are* al)out to be given in some remote* part e)f the 
colony, a l>ox of suitable b(X>ks bearing on llie subject will be 
made up at Melbourne u}h>u application. The vo{ume.s may 
be retained for three months or more. The number of 
volumes thus circulateTl in 1876-7 was 8,000, and by the 
multiplication of utility, they w^re rendered equivalent to 
32,000 volumes, in seventy-two towns of an aggregate 
Ix)pulation of 440,000, A full description of this method of 
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• 

circulation was given by Sir Redmond Barry at the liondon 
Conference of Librarians in 1877, in^he Reix>rt of wlych 
im|x)rtant meeting it wijl be found (|^. 134*5, 194-9) duly 
printed. An account of an enterprising village library clul) 
in the Kew York county will be found in the American 
* Library Journal,’ vol. iii. No. 2, p.ip'i. • 

This inethod^of circufiitfng librajries is not, however, so 
novel as it might seem to the aven^^e Englishman. Not to 
speak of the extensive systems of coyntry circulation main- 
tained by Mudie. Smith, the lamdon J nl)rHry , and some 
other institutions, tltcTo has long tixistt‘d "in haist IjOthian a 
system of Itinerating Libraries, originally founded hy Mr. 
Samuel Brown of Haddington. The optuation of these 
lihraric^s ig fully described in a very able and interesti»fy 
pamphlet u|K»n ’ Tin* Frte Libn/Ties of Scotland.’ written by 
an Asshstant i librarian, and published by Messrs. John 
Smith and Sori, of 129, West George Street, Glasgow. 
Samuel ]b*own\s^ plan \yas to maki* up a collection of fifty 
books, to be stationed in a villagt* for two years, and lent out 
gratuitously to all persons al)ove tlu‘ age* of twi'lve y(‘ars who 
would take proper care of them. At the ejul of the two 
years the books were eallrd in and removed to another town 
or village, a frc.s}i eolhation of fifty difTerent W()rl<s taking 
their place. Tlu* imprrative need of novelty was thn.s fully 
provided for. and tlie utility of the books was multiplie<l in a 
\cry efiV'etive way. d1i«‘ .sehena^ was for many years v<^ry 
successful, though hardly so much so as tin* more recent Free 
Liliraries. 'Flic books a|)prjir to have been issued on atj 
averag(# about seven or eight times a year. At one period 
fc tla re wen* as many as fifty of tlu^se local lil)rarit*s, all con* 
fim*d within the kmits of Faf»t Lothian. Tlu> syHt(*m is said 
to have Ix'en .started alioui the year 1810, and it reached its 
climax al>oiit 1832. In that year a charge of ora* fn^nny |x*r 
volume was imfx^ed during the first year of is.sue, Sarniu*! 
Browif being of ()]>inion that he had so far ediieated the 
fxipulation that they could bear this small impost. In this 
he ^iis mistaken, and the nuinher of Aaders began to fall off. 
The death of the originator* in 1839 accelerated the dfxdine of 
bis admirable sch(*me, and at pre.sent hut slight vestiges of 
his remarkable network of libraries remain. 
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It is intereBting to find that this system of itinerating 
libraries attracted t^#8pecial attention of Lord Brougham, 
and is described ii/nis ‘ Practical Observations upon the 
Education of the People’ f London, 1825), a tract which 
marljs an e#li in social reform, and contains the germs of 
much that hascinoe been realised. Lord Brougham says of 
Samuel Brown’s plan : • * ^ 

* It began with only, a few volumes: but he now has 
nineteen Itinerating libraries of fifty volumes each, which 
are sent round thd different stations, remaining % certain 
time at each. For* these there are nifieti^en divisions, and 
fifteen stations, four divisions being always in use at the chief 
town, and two at another town of some note . An individual 
af each station acts as librarian. There are 700 or 800 
readi^rs, and the expenses, ifnder fCO a year, are defravril bv 
the produce of a sermon, the sale of soim* tracts, arid sub- 
scriptions, in small sums averaging as. Iliis plan is now 
adopt(d in Berwickshire, by Mr. Bughan, of Kelloe, with this 
very great improvement, that the eurnnt expensivs are 
defrayed by the readers, who pay twopfuice a month, and, ] 
hope, choose the liooks.’ 

1 (‘annot help thinking that this plan of itiiu‘rating 
libraries, or a cross IxdAveen it and what we may call tlv* 
Ivedmond Barry plan, as carried out at Melbouriu‘, is just flu' 
thing needed to exttmd tlu^ lienehts f>f the P>ee Idlrrary to 
tlie rural parts of England and Wales. Every thn^e months, 
for instaiu'e. Mu* central library in the market -town might 
despatch to eaeh |>rincipal vilhigc in the neighl)ourhood a 
parcel of fifty bmiks in a box like that used at Molbourn*’ ; 
after reniaining t widve months in use tliore. tlie parcel .should « 
be returned to the principal ’library for^^-exa mi nation an 1 
repair, and tlum reisstje<l to some other village. A farthing 
or at ih(' most a lialfpennv rate would amply afford a 
8uflici('nt contribution from the country patysh to the market- 
town. The lKx>ks might he housed and issued in. the" Board 
8chool-r<x>m, the parish school-room, the w’orkman’s club, or 
other public building, M little or no cost. Even the vestry 
of the parish church wrould not be^desecrated by such a light- 
and-life-giving box of l>ooks. Should this plan of circulation 
1)6 eventually carried into effect, we might oxiyect that every 
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town of 5,()0() inkabitants would bewme the centre of a 
district. Estiinatiiig roughly, we ougM to have some 50() 
Free Central Libraries aid News-roomr, with a great many 
more, perhaps 3,000» village cire\ilating libraries. 

It ought to be added that even should the Free Liljrarv 
system assunu^ in time |he dirnensipiili hen contemplated 
there is no fear^f injury to the inkl-ests of any re8i)eetable 
publishers, owners of circulating libraries, newspaper pro- 
prietors, or others. It is the unaniiious opinion of those 
Nvho oh%‘rve the action of Free Libraries that they crt'ate 
rather than quench the thirst for literatuw.'!* As Mr. Mullins 
says : * Ikxikst llers, who f(‘ared that they would injure their 
trad**, find that they en'ate a taste for n^ading, and multiply 
their eysto|ners. Sid)seription Lil>niries lind that the Fn'e 
liihniries. so far from injuring fhem, serve as pioneers for 
UuMu/ At llie same time, this plan would add eonsiderahly 
to the ftmds td tiu* town lihrari(*s. and the country peo[>le 
when going to to*vn would fairly ae<|uir<* the riglit of using 
the news-rooms afid nd’erenee library. No doubt it seems 
rather a groti sijue idea to 8pt*ak of a country bumpkin 
freqiHmting a referonei' library . but it is wbat we are 
gradually (‘oming to. At any rate, it may ino.st confidently 
be said that we must come to it, iinb^ss we aro (M)ntent to 
1)0 left far behind in the rac(* of intelledaial , material, and 
moral [U'ogress. Wliat vv«* are too stupid and antiqualefl to 
do, the (’olonirs and the rniled States an' doing. Th(' <\yes 
of tilt* British landowner aiul yit* Itritish farnu*r liavt* be(*n 
oponed a litth* in tht* last b-\v;y<*arH, and the most conserva- 
five |M?<1ple will fiorhafis appn eiate mon* than thry would 
♦formerly liavt* doiu* the valuo of tl^e warning ‘ BcYV/m* of 
the coin]X'tition ofna)ur own Pdueatt'd offspring.' 

Tt is difficult, however, to find fault with minor towns, 
while the vast nx'tropolis of f^omlon, in the widt'r Bt'nse of 
the nanu', rernaui.s practically devoid of rab-8U})|K)rted 
* libraric%. /riu* fact itself is its own conthinnation ; no 
extenuation is possible : it is a case of mere ignorant im- 
patience of taxation. It would not 6(* correct to say there 
are no Free Libraries in Lt^ndon. There is in Westminster 
a real rate-supporb'd library belonging to the united parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John, starte/l as long ago as IftoT, 
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with only three dissentient votes* It isi a lending library 
possessing 11,700 voj^nmes, with an annual issue of nearly 
85,000 volumes, and it is supported by a half^nny rate. 
To show the extent of the deficiency in London, it is enough 
to i:pention •that the 86 provincial towns jx)S8essing Free 
Librarii^s havc^in aggregate population (in 18/1) of not quite 
6,(XX)*(KK) {>ersons; whKe London! with its^ one small rate- 
sup|K>rtcd library, has a,f)opulation of 3,r>20,iX)0 f>ersons. 

Though Ihtre is only one lil)rary under the Public 
Libraries Ait as yet, there are seviu'al Free Lilyaries of 
various irnjK)rtanK?« and vharacter. Tfiere is the admirable 
Guildhall Library, so well managed l)y Mr. Overall, and 
supj;K)rted by the Cor{)oration of the ('ity. There is a small 
Free Library at Nottiiig Hill, maintained entirely^ by the 
mnnifieence of Mr. James Heywood, FMI.S. Several insti- 
tiitions, too, have of late thrown ()|)i*n .small librurii's to tlie 
public, as in the case of the Free Library of L<HM) volumes, 
with abundant [Hniodicals, maintained entfrely on voluntary 
contributions l)y the South London Working Men’s ( -ollegc 
at l h‘L Fpper Kennington Luth'. P»ethnnl (irei'U practically* 
fK>HS<‘SS(‘S a fair lihraiy of 5 JXM) voinnics, opened to the public 
by the trustee's of ‘The Hall’ in fiondon Street. In St. 
Pancra.s an anonymous lady lienefactress opened a small 
Free liihrary at ‘29, Camden Street, ami after tliree years of 
successful opi nition it was placid in the liands of a com- 
mittee of siil)serihcrs and residents of the jairish, who are 
gradually increasing its uscfyincss. 

Thi*re art', it is true, scvi‘j‘al other important lihrarit's 
which are )n*a(‘tically free to tlu* public. The hainheth 
Palace, Lilirary is opiai tin* pnhlie on ^fonilays, Wediies-^ 
days. Thursdays, and Friilays* and Tucsfhiy mornings: hut 
the eolli'ction of books, though highly valuable to the scholar, 
is totally nnsuited to }X)pular use. The excellent library of 
the London Institution in Finslinry Cijrcus is practically 
o}>tmed to thi* use of any suitable readers by the liberality* 
of the managers of that institution and the public spirit of its 
principal librarian, E, B. Nicholson. The remarkable 
scientific library collected by Sh' Francis Bonalds and be- 
queathed to the Soiiety of Tidegraph Engineers, is also 
available to the public. But such spt'cial libraries do not in 
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the least fill the place occupied in Manchester, Birmingham, 
and other towns by the public libhriem^ith their numerous 
branches, news-rooms, ett. 

It has been seriously argued that London i\oeB not want 
i*ate-supporled libraries, because there is in ^he British 
Musuern a vast^ library maintained the cost of the State, 
To anyone in least acquainted with the British Museum 
it is not necessary to give an answer .to such an absurd argu- 
mtuit. It would be in the highest •ilegree wasteful and 
extra vag#nt to op<‘n such a library to popular use, Pani//zi*s 
great reading-rtKiin is the natiowal UttVary laboratory, 
whence no small part of the literature of the country directly 
or indirectly draws its niatt^rial and inspiration. The cost 
may lH^coysideral)le, but the work done there is essentia t. 
Aln^ady the privileges of tlie n^adfug-roorn an^ to some extent 
abused by loungers. Htudt‘nts reading tlie c’oinmon<\st text- 
Ixioks, or others wh<» like tie* soft S(‘ats an<l rather warm 
atmosphere : l)ut A is imfiossibh' to draw the line witli perfec t 
accuntcy. If any change is to be made, more nstriction 
^rather than more fn edoin of (*ntrv to the Museum liihrary 
is desirable. In any case. th<‘ National liil>rary is probably 
the most admirable and the most atimirably matiaged institu- 
tion Ixdongiiig to the liritisb nation : but it has nothing U) do 
with the Fn e Library rnovemeiii. 

Not far from the Muscmin is anotlier library wlii< b might 
wi’ll lx* converted into a I'ree Public Library. It i.s known 
as Dr. Williams’s Library, ai)(| is placed in a very suitable 
l/uilding in (irafton Street, cV)SC‘ to rniversity (‘ollege. It 
was foii««led by a Nonconformist minister, rnul contairm a 
rather strong infusion of theologic^al literatim*. later 

years. howc*ver, ty,e trustees have addisl the best books (»!’ 
general literature ahd Science, and thc'y admit any profM*rly 
intrcMluccd person to read or even borrow* the books. It can 
hard!}' lx? inaintaiiicd , however, that the !il>rary renders the 
•public l5ervir(‘s which it might readily do. In the close 
vicinity of I’niversity College and the Museum, it is not 
n(*edb<l as a scholar’s library, and thejfffore I think it should 
be converted into a people’s librar>\ 

In spite of the existence of the above-mentioned and pos- 
sibly several other practically Free Libraries, the fart is that 
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there is no institution well adapted to ^ive London rate- 
payers an idea of advantages which are really within 
their reach under the Libraries Ach, if they would onceover- 
come the interested owners ‘of cottage property and others, 
who* from Selfish motives oppose everything appearing to 
tend towards Hhe stigfctest increase of the, rates. If the 
populace of London couW become personally, acquainted w ith 
a well-constructed Frei* Library^, with its open doors, its 
cheerful lights and 4»bright fires, its inviting newspaper 
stands, its broad ttll)les littered over with the best «nd nuist 
attractive penodif*ifl literatun^, with here and there a small 
table for chess and other quiet occu[)ations, I feel sure tluy 
would demand a like institution in (‘very division of that 
house-covered province called London. For somp y(^rspa:->t; 
the Metropolitan Free LibVaries AssiK-iation, an offshoot of 
the Librarians’ C’onf<‘rence, has btwn striving, under the aide 
inanageinent of Mr. hid ward B. Nicholson, to procure the 
adoption of the Acts in the ni( tnq>wlis, arul it is to be hoped 
that wi' shall .soon hear of some siu-cess. 

In addition to tludr principal work of popularising the* 
best lit(vraturc of the country, public libraries have other 
functions to perform of no slight importance'. Th(‘ n*ference 
departments will naturally become, in the progress of time, 
the defKisitories of collections of local lit<'rature and recrords 
w’hich would otherwise not im})robably ixTisli. The public 
librarian will consider it part of bis duty to collect the 
c^phemeral publications of thg local press. Loeal parnphlfds, 
municipal refH)rts, companies* reports, i1y-sh*‘(*ts of various 
kinds, local iiewspapiTs, minor magazines, tdi'ctiort squibs; 
in fact;, all the docnnu'nt^s wliicli rt'gisti'r tlu' life of the towM^ 
and country, should l>e sedufously brouplu togc’ther, filed, 
and bound aftiT du(' arrangement. Ir is sometimes sup- 
posed that the British Mu.seum collects t^verything which 
issues from the press, but this appiit's at the Ix'sl only to 
publications having copyright. Mr. \V. E. A\ Aion has* 
urged that the Museum should not only collect all literature, 
but issue ptaaodical iiTdexes of all that is printed. I hardly 
see how it is pt>ssil>le for the MifSeum to co|X‘ with the ever- 
iucroasing mass of printed documents. Already the news- 
paper collections are increasing so much in hulk that it is 
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difficult to find spice for them. J know, as a (mitive fact, 
that there are immense numbers of stift^tical reports, j>ol{ee 
reports, country finance rt^ports, and documents of all kinds, 
public, private, or semi-private, which seldom do and hardly 
can find their way to the Museum, or to any great metro- 
{xditan library ;i but whera tfee Museuin necessarily fails, the 
local library can^easily succeed, so as to become in time the 
depository of invaluable materials* for loeal history and 
statistical inquiry. * 

A god8 deal is already being done in ^his direction, as 
explained by Mr. \V. H. K. Wright, of the IMyinouth Free 
Library in the ]le{x)rt of the first annual meeting of the 
Lil)rary Association (pp. 44-50). At liiver|»ool Mr. Cowejl 
is c{)lle#ting, arranging, and cataloguing a large nuinber of 
books, plans, maps, and drawings of local interest. At 
IbK-hdalc and Bristol like elTorts are being madt*. In the 
Ijeieester Library, then' is a distinct ‘ Leieestc'rshin* Depart- 
m<‘nt.’ Birmitigliam has unfortunately lost its Shakesfx^aro 
^and C’ervantes Librarit s, and what is almost worse, its irre- 
placeable Staiint(*n eolleetiun of Warwickshire literature has 
fallen a victim to tlie tlaria's. But Mr. Mullins is <loing all 
that can be done to recn‘at<* a valual)l<‘ local library. At 
Plymouth Mr. Wright is liimscdf funning tlu‘ inu leus of a 
future ].)evon and Cornwall library. 

Free Libra ri(’S will also become eventually tlie depositorie.s 
of many special coll(‘ctions of hooks formed in the first plaee 
by enthusiastic collectors. Ata the Ixindon Conference of 
LibraTiaiiB Mr. Cornelius Walford showed (Th'port, pp. 45- 
49) what iinfXirtant services may he. done in wav : and in 
Sc rond Annual Ib port of the kihrarv .Association (pp. 
54-fiO, Appcuidix, |lj). then* i.s a really wondcTful 

account by Mr, John U. Nodal of the special c'ollections /)f 
liooks existing in the* neighbourhood of Manche ster. The 
^best possible* (*xarfiple of what may he done by a Freci 
Library is furnished by the Wigan Free* Public Library. 
The Librarian at Wigan, Mr. Henry Tennyson Folkard, has 
formed a remarkable c‘ollection of works re lating to mining, 
metallurgy, and manufactures, and has latedy issuexl a first 
index catalogue. This forms a <*f)niplete guide, or at least a 
first attempt at a complete guide, to the literature of the 
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subject. It i8 to he hopei that in time other librarians will 
take up other speoiai branches of literature, and prepare like 
bibliographical guides. 

It is iiot^well to ignore the fact that there may be a dark, 
or at least son^J^re a^d doubtful, side tfj the somewhat couleur 
de rose view which we^iave tak«n«of Free Libraries. There 
are a few persons who assert that reading i4 capable of being 
carried to a vicious aild enervating excess. At the Man- 
Chester meeting oj the Library Association, Mr. J. Taylor 
Kay, the librari?>n^ of Owen’s College^ read a pajlbr, much 
criticised at tlu^ time, on ‘ Th(‘ Provision of Novels in Rate- 
Bupix>rted Libraries.’ In previous years Mr. Kay was one 
of the staff at the Manchester Free Library, and the folIo^^- 
ing is the result of his ob^cTvation of readers : ^ Frtr many 
years a remarkable^ fact has bc'cn he fem* my ii()tice. and con- 
tinually confirmed l)y a long cxpi^ricnce in the Manchester 
Free Lilwarie.s, that schoolboys or students. who took to novel 
reading to any grcMit <‘xtent never made much progn‘.ss in 
after-lif(‘. They neglec’ted nnil practical life for a sc*nsual]\> 
imaginative one, and suffered accordingly from thc^ enervat- 
ing influence*.’ This matt<‘r is far too debatable to he* argiU'd 
out in this place : and 1 would only aiisucT to Mr. Kay tliat 
it is (}uite too late in the political day to tliink of restraining 
the reading of sensational literature. In this respect our 
boats were long since burnt behind us. Tina* was when the 
paper duty and various cunningly dc'vised stamp duties were* 
8UpfK)sed to save the commefii people* from the* de'inoralisii^j 
(*tTects of literature. But the* moralist has now onlyjto notice* 
some* of the dingy shops cTow<le*d with <*hea}) pc*nny and half- 
penny ‘pape'rs, in order Vo fee] tliat restraint of literature* is 
a thing of the past, as much as the parish stocks or the 
ducking-stool. There is a pe*rfe(‘t deluge of low class and 
\vorthle*s.s {x*riodical lite'rature* sprt*ading ov(:*r the country, 
and it can only be eounterac'ted by offernig gratuitc^is sujv, 
plies of literature, which, wlitdher it be fiction or not, may 
at any rate be pure a^id harmless, and ofteui of great monil 
and intellectual excellence. Wljat lH*tween the multiplying 
powers of the steam-press and the chefipnc*s.s of straw and 
wood paper, fiction of the ‘ {nmny dreadful * elass can be 
issued ad infinitum. The only question is. whether the mass 
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of the people are \o read the most worthless and often im- 
moral trash, or whether they are to l^ve the best class of 
fiction— that of Dickens; of George Eliot, of Trolloix\ and 
the rest — placed within their reach. 

Many attempts have been made and are being made by 
soc ieties or by enlightened publisht»rd to plac^ constant suji- 
plies of pure aild yet attractive literature within the reach 
of the mass of the jx'ople. Ikit 1 Venture to think that a 
wide extension of the Fret* Jjibrary tsy^erii is a necessary 
complermmt to such x'lTorts. It seems tb.ine imjKissiblc to 
publish the best light literature at a i)ri<!*e to eoinpete with 
the inane penny or halffXMiny novelettes, whereas the Free 
liibrary offers the bt‘st works of fic tion or general literature 
free of charge to the borrowers, and at a cost to the* public not 
excc‘€Hlir|g a penny or twojH‘nce for a whole volume. 

One [K)jnt which it is worth while to notice about Free 
Libraries is, that thc*y are likely to be most permanent and 
progr(‘ssive institutions. 1 havt* [K)inted out in a former 
article (‘ (’onteniiiorary Review,* Fel>. 1H80, vol. xxxvii., p. 
181), how evanesa‘nt many kinds of sca ial movements have 
proved to he. But an important collection of books, once 
funned and housed, is a solid nucleus, which attracts gifts 
and k‘gacies, jind often grows altogether beyond the concep- 
tion of tlu' first founders. It would he [Xissible to mention 
many public libraries which had small beginnings, and are 
already great. With the increase of education and general 
mtclligenc(‘, librari(*s will he fas more estceim'd institutions 
half a century henc<* than th^^y are now. It is difliciilt 
imagin(‘/tl)(*n, a wiser and better way in which a rich man 
1S)r a rich woman may spend availabli* \v(*alth than in found- 
ing a fre(* lii)rary iit^ume town which has hith<‘rto hsared the 
first cost of the undertaking. Several I'rec liihraries have 
already been established more or less at the cost of in- 
dividuals. The Iji/erjKK)l library was built at the e*xfH*n.se 
of the late •Sir William Brown, on a site given by the 
Co!7K)ration. The l^ii.sley Uhrary building was presented 
by Sir P. Coats. Mr. David Chadwick gave a building and 
b(X)ks, all complete, to Macclesfield. Mr. Bass built the 
Derl>y Library. The Wigan Tjibrarv building was erected 
l)y Mr. Thomas Taylor, while Mr. Winnard pnsented 
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JE12,000 for the purchase of books. Thrf site of the Stoke- 
upon-Trent Librai>v’ together with a handsome sum of 
money, was given by Mr. C. M. Campbell, a local society 
presenting ^ library of books and a museum. At Reading 
the 'adoption of the ^ Act was defeated stwen years ago; but 
Mr. William f^alrner, ijf the gre/it^biscuit fim, proceeded to 
oi>en a library at his own expense, under tht management of 
a Iady*Iil)rarian. The library soon became so jx)pular that 
W'hen the ratepayers again voted there was only a single dis- 
sentient. Herefcj^*<1, Coventry, and sevv‘ral other plikct*s, owe 
their libraries parfly to* benefactors, while in many cases 
valual)le collections of books have been handed over to the 
public by individuals or societie s. It is to be ho[)ed that the 
list of benefactions will be largely increased in fnUiroNyears. 

The economical working of Free Libraries has beyn mu(‘h 
advanced l)y the inv(‘ntion of Indicators, whieli, like fmger- 
j>osts at cross-roads, afiorci a great (l(‘al of yiformation at tht* 
least {Mjssible cost. The (Uie now most in use wiis itivented 
l)y Mr. John Elliot, librarian to th(‘ Wolverhampton Public^ 
Library. It was |)recede(i, indetal, by a rn<l<‘ kind of 
indicator-board with the mimbers of llu* lH»oks paintiul upon 
it, and {K?gs which could l)(‘ stuck into holes so as to show 
to tlie library attendants whetlier the book so numbered was 
in or out. I\Ir. LialL of Idverpool, improved upon this 
board by u.sing numl»en‘(i blocks, so moving upon a slide* that 
they would exliiidt to the public the numbers of all bcK)ks 
available fur borrowing, ^ 

Mr. l^lliot’s indicator is a mfa h more valuable instrument, 
for it not only sliuws at a glance wla ther any book* is in or 
out, but it also alTords a uieans of recording mechanically the 
name.s of borrowers, so as iihnost entire']^* to replace the use* 
of book-ledgers or oilier writt^ ii naxmls. It is well described 
by Mr. W. J. Haggerston, of the South Shields liibrary,at a 
conference of the Northern Fnion of Mechanics' Institu- 
tions. Some account of it will also be found in Ihe ‘ Trans- 
actions ’ of the First fleeting of the Library Association, in 
the paper of jMr. James Yates (p|), 76-78) already referred to. 
The Indicator <'onsists of upright square frames, each con- 
taining a thousand small shelves, in ten vortical divisions of 
one hundred shelves each. The two faces of the frame are 
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identical, with thi exception that the one exposed towartls 
the public is covered with pla\e*glas6 so as to prevent 
meddling, while the librarians have acc^ to the inner face. 
Each shelf is numbered on both faces with the number of the 
one book which it represents. When a bomfwer takes a 
book out he l^nds his library tickei tb the •librarian, who 
writes upon it t^e number of the boik taken and the date of 
borrowing, and tlien places it on the shelf corresponding to 
the bix>k, where it remains until the* book is returned. If 
any oth#i' person conies intending to borrow the same book , 
he looks at the Indicator, and seeing tbeHicket of the bor- 
rower lying on the corresponding shelf, knows ot once that 
the bcMik is out. It is also |xissible to indicate, by appro- 
priate jnai^ks placed on the shelves, tliat books are at tHb 
liinder’s, withdrawn from circulation, or missing. An im- 
mense deal of trouble in searching and inquiring is saved by 
this simple means. The Indicabir, as thus constructed, has 
been in use at *thc f^iblic Libraries of Paish/y, Exeter, 
Coventry , HiTcford , Hilstun, Stockton-on-Tees, Leeds, 

‘ South Shields, Wolverlmmpton , Cardiff. Ijeicester, b)erby. 
Sheffudd, Darlaston, and Southport, besides most private 
subscription liliraries. 

Efficient as Elliot's Indicator niuy seem, Mr. Coigreave, 
formerly librarian at Wednesbury, but now in ehargtt of the 
Iieautiful little Library approaching completion at Ibehmond 
(Surrey), lias succeeded in making irnprovenients ufHin it. 
In this new Indicator tlie fratyes and shelvi's arc much the 
s^arne as in EllioCs, but each ^helf bears a V(‘ry small book or 
ledger, about three inelu*s long and oru' irudi wid(‘. This is 
► attached to a tin slide bearing tl^* number of the library 
book on each end^ but in dHTerent colours. Whiui a bor- 
rower applies for any book, say 117D, the librarian, while 
delivering the book, takes out of the Indicator the cor- 
responding slide 8wud small ledger, records in spaces therein 
the number of the borrower’s (*ard and the date of issue, and 
then replaces the slide with the reverse end forerno.st ij\ 
towards the public. Any subsequent lipplicant will then see 
by the altered colour of the book number that the book is out, 
Mr. Cotgreave has also devised a simple system of date 
marks, which will show in which week, and, if required, on 
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what day in each week, a book was borrowed. The chief 
ad7antage of this Indicator is the fact that it preserves in 
the small ledger a permanent record of the use of each book. 
There are various incidental advantages not easily to be 
appreciated, except by those frequently using these devices. 
It is almost imix)ssiLie . for instance, to make mistakes with 
Cotgreave's Indicator ny misplacing cards,, necause all the 
shelves are full except that which is being dealt with. The 
numbers of the books, again, can be rearranged, if required, 
without taking the framework of the Indicator to pi^aes. 

The economy t-Rccted in the working of a large public 
library by the use of these Indicators is very remarkable. 
Thus it is stated that in thti Lt^eds Public Librar}" books can 
by easily issiu^l by the use of Elliot's Indicator at^tlie^rate of 
76 [MU’ hour, ut a (‘ost of .IM 3d. per 1 ,000 volumes. In 
the Leeds Mechani(*s' Institution books were issued "u'iihotif 
an Indicator at the rate of II per hour, at a cost of £5 6.v. 
per .l,0(X). .At Soutli Shields as many as 169 volumes have 
been issin^d in one hour, being at the rate of nearly one 
volume per minute for each member of the staff! At* 
Wolverhampbui one librarian, assisted liy two boys, effected 
a total issue in one year of 07,800 books. Tochnical details 
of this sort may seem trifling, but tluy are really of great 
importanci^ in showing what ingenuity and systematisation 
can do in bringing the Ix'st classes of littu’atiire within the 
reach of the JH'ople. 

Looking back over ten. fifOtm, or twenty years, it is .sur- 
prising to notice what an advance has been accomplished in 
our notions of library economy and extension. This is 
greatly dui\ 1 Ixdieve.^to tlie reflex effect of .American ♦ 
activity. A glaiu'c tlirough the S{»ecial Report on the Public* 
Libraries in the United States of America* their history, con- 
dition, and management, issued at Washington in 1876, 
shows how wide are the American ideas oS Library manag»‘ 
ment. The Library JottrnnL edited by Mr. MeVvul Dewey, 
and forming the official organ of the American and English 
LibraT7 Associations, 'Supplies equally striking evidence of 
liibrary enterprise. The Library Association of the Unitt^d 
Kingdom may have been inspired by the American spirit of 
associated labour, but it has soon become a thoroughly 
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British body. I Soubt whether, any association could be 
named, which, in two short years, including the pfe* 
liminary conference of librarians, in three years, has dont* 
more real and useful work. The two Annual Reports, 
together with the Conference Report, owe nuich to. the 
editing which tl|ey have r%[;qvod fror^^fr. Hehry R. Tedder 
and Mr. Ernests Thomas. The indexes prepared by Mr. 
Tedder are models of the indexing* art, and must almost 
satisfy the requirements of tlie Inflex Society. These 
Reports ,^ 00 , will probably he sought aftei^^jy bibliophiles on 
account of their beautiful typograrfliical •execution, due to 
Messrs. Whittingham & Co., of the Chiswick J^ress. A 
French critic, recently writing in Lc Ltrrc, the French^ 
Bibliogttijdiical Journal, has commented on the luxuriouH 
[japer aiyl printing of these remarkable Reports. But it is 
more pertinemt to our immediate pur{X)se to observe that thc^ 
Rei)orts anj full o^all kinds of information bearing upon the 
advantages, piir|K;)ses, and management of Fublic Libraries, 
^rhe Library .Association has also ree(‘nt!y commenced ilu^ 
is.sue, thro\igh Mi'.ssrs. Triibner . of a morithly journal c)f 
pro<Tedings whicli contains much additional information. 
Those who are unable to cormnlt tbesr more voluminous 
publications, but d(‘sire to know how a Fnc Public Library 
is started, should proeure Mr, W. F. A. Axon's well-known 
little brochure, “ Hints on tlie F<a*malion of Small Libraries 
intended for Puf)lic Fse.” This tract was pnqjan d for the 
('<copcrative Congress of IHbOii has Ix'eu prinb fl several 
timt'S in a scf)arat.(‘ form at hdme and abroad, and is to be 
found reprinted in Mr. Axon’s Handbook of the Ptjhlic 
fJbraries of Manchester and Salford” (pf>. Mon^ 

detailed infoririatiorfl^inchiding the text of the Free Libraries 
Acts, is to be found in Mr. J. D. Mullins’ tract on “ Free 
liibraries and News-rcK>ms ; tlieir Formation and Manage- 
ment/’ the third edition of which was lately on sale l)y 
Messrs. Herfry Sothcran A Co., at 36, Piccadilly. The 
standard work ujK)n the subject is, of joiirse, Mr. Edward 
Edwards’ ” Memoirs of Libraries/’ published in two volumes 
in 1859, a work which* has been of great service in promoting 
the cause of the Libraries Acts, 
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It is a remarkable falrt that, although public Museums have 
existed in this cojifitry for mure than a century and iv quarter, 
and there are noW" a very great number of Museums of one 
sort or another, hardly anything has been written about their 
jjeneral principles of management and economy. In the 
iSnglish language, at h^ast, there is apparently not^a single 
treatise analysing the purjxjses and kinds of Museums, or 
describing systematically the modes of arrangement. In the 
course of this article I shall have occasion to refer to a certain 
number of lectures, addresses, or |)a[)er8 which have toucluMl 
mor(^ or less exprc^ssly upon this subject ; but these are ail of 
a slight and brief character. The only work at all pretend- 
ing to a systematic form with whicli 1 am acquainted is tliat 
u[K)n “ The Administrative Economy of the Fiiu‘ Arts in 
England,** by Mr. hhlward Edwards, of the British Museum. 
But this book was printed as long ago as 1840, and has long 
been forgotten, if indeed it could ever have been said to be 
known. Moreover it is mostly conccirned with tlu^ principles 
of management of art galleries, schools of art, and the like. 
Many of the ideas put forward by Edwards have since bt‘en 
successfully fatheri'd by better-known nun, and some of his 
suggestions, such as that of multiplying facsimiles of the best 
w'orks of art. are only now approaching iptilisation. 

It is true, indeed, that a great deal of inquiry has taken 
place from time to time about the Briti.sh Museum, wdnch 
forms the Alpha, if not the Omega, of this subject. What- 
ever has been written about Museums centres upon the great 
national institution in Bloomsbury. The Blue Book litera- 
ture is abundant, buf naturally unknown to the public. The 
evidence taken before the rebent Ebyal Commission on 
Scientific Instruction and the advancement of Science, con- 

» Written in 1S81>82. 
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taijEis a great deaf of informatiop bearing upon Museum 
economy, including the opinions of thfe jchief ofiicers of tfie 
British Museum ; but little or nothing bearing on the subjec t 
was embodied in the reports of the Commission, 

I do not propose in this article to boil down the*voluminous 
contents of Blu<% Books, but,,dependiij|g Aiiefly^ujiHm my own 
mernorj' of museums and exhibitions which I have 

visik'd from time to time, to endeavour to arrive at some 
conception of the purposes, or rather' the many pur|X)se8, 
which should be set before us in creating iih]>lic collections of 
the kind, and the means by which •thost' purposes may be 
most readily attained. Although the subject has hardly 
received Jiny attention as yet, 1 believe it is jx)S8ible to shovv^ 
on psychological or other scientific grounds that much which 
has beei^done in the formation of Museums is fundamentally 
mistaken. In other cases it is more by good luck than good 
management that^a favourable result has been attained. In 
any case* a comparison of^thc' purfKjsi^s aiui achic^vernents of 
^Museums must be instructive. 

.According to its etymology the name Museum means a 
temple or haunt of the* Muses, and any f>laee ap|>ropriaio(l to 
the cultivation of learning, music, pictorial art, or science 
might be nppropriahdy called a Museum. On tin* Continent 
they still use Mnser in a rather wider sense thsj) we in Eng- 
land use Museum ; but it is remarkable that, although tlu* 
art of delighting by sound has long b(‘en called (*niphatieally 
M^sic, we never apply the namt^Museuin to a CoiuuTt Hall. 
In this country we have s|H*(rmli8ed the word so mucli that 
we usually distinguish Museums from lilu'aries. picture 
galleries and music halls, reserving Mie name for colleetions 
and display's of s^i[.*^tiflc BjrM*cimens, ar (‘oncrete artisti(‘ 
objects and curiosities of various kinds. .As a library con- 
tains books which s[H‘ak from the printed page, or the aiK'ieni 
inscribed parchment, so the Museum <‘on tains tlie books of 
Nature, ancf the sermons which are in stones. About the 
use and abuse of printed books ther^ cannot arise much 
question. It may be assumed as a general rule that when a 
person reads a hook, he understands it and draws some good 
from it. The labour of reading is a kind of labour test, and 
gives statistics to the effect that certain classes of lKK>ks are 
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used so many times in th^ year on the average ; there is little 
need to go behind the'se facts. But it is somewhat otherwise 
with public Museums, because the advantage which an in- 
dividual gets from the visit may vary from nil up to some- 
thing extremely great. The degree of instruction derived is 
quite incapab*le of st^iistical d^termiujatioij. Not only is 
there great difference in degree, but thereof is vast difference 
also in the kind of be*nefit derived. Many go to a public 
Museum just as theyi;ake a walk, without thought or care as 
to what they arc^ going to see ; others have a vaguc^idea that 
they will be instructed And civilised by seeing a multitude of 
novel and beautiful objects ; a very small fraction of the total 
^mblic go because they really understand the things dis- 
played, and have got ideas about them to he verified, cor- 
rected, or extended. I'nfortunabdy it is difVieult to, keep the 
relative valutas of these uses of a Museum distinct. There 
seems to be a preva1(‘nt idf'a that if the po^nnlaec* ean only he 
got to walk about a great l>uilding filled wit h tall glass-c ases, 
full of beautiful ohjca ts, espeeiaily when illiiininat(‘d bv the^ 
electric light, they will become eivilised. At the South 
Kensington Art Mns<*um tln\v make a gn^at point of setting 
up turnstiles to rc'cord the pnrise nninhers of visitors, and 
they ean tell you to a unit the exact amount of civilising 
effect produced in any day, wevk, month, or vt'ur. But these 
turnstiles hardly take* acroiini of tlu' fact that the neighbour- 
ing wealthy resid<‘nt.s arc in the habit, on a wc't day, of 
packing their childnm off ir> a cab to the so-called Brornpt^on 
lk)il(*ra, in order that they irufy have' a good run through the 
galleries. To tlie far greater part of the pt'oplc a large 
brilliantly lighted Mus^ium i.s little or nothing more than A 
promenade, a bright kind of lounge, notpiearly so instructive 
as the shops of Begent Stna't or Hol])orn. The wcdl-known 
fact that the' attendance at Museums is greate st on wet days 
is very instructive. 

Not only is a very large collection of variouk objects ill- 
suited for edueatiom^l purposes, but it is apt to create alto- 
gether erroneous idc'ns alx)ut the true method of education. 
The least consideration, indeed, oii^ht to convince any 
sensible person that to comprehend the purpose?, construc- 
tion, mode of use, and history of a single novel object or 
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macbine, would U8\ially require trgm (say) half-an-hour up to 
several hours or days of careful study.* A good lecturer cfttn 
always make a lecture of an hour’s duration out of anything 
falling within his range of subject. How then is it possible 
that |:>ersons glancing over some thousands of unfamiliar 
specimens in tlje British •M^iseum o^ tfie Soifth Kensington 
Courts, can ac^iire, in the moment devoted to each, the 
slightest cornpndit'iision of what thct witness? To children 
espi‘ciaily the glancing at a great mullftude of diverse things 
is not o%ly useless but actually pernicioifs^ because it tends 
to destroy that habit of concentration of "Attention, which is 
the first condition of mental acquisition. It is no uncommon 
thing to see troops of little sehoolhoys filing through the lonj; 
giillerioe of a Museum. No nujrt* senseless employment 
could imagine, d. They would l)e far better (miployt‘d in 

flattening tlu ir noses for an hour or two against the grocer’s 
shop window wii^‘re there is a steam mill grinding eofTee, or 
watching tln^ very actiw bootmaker who professes to sole 
^your boots while you w’ait. 

A great deal has been .said and written aluait the uniti<‘S of 
tiu' drama, and “ canons “ are said to liave he(‘n laid down on 
the .snl)je<'l. It docs not B(‘cm, however, to have oecnrn d to 
th(' oreator.s and mnnagcu’s of Mus(aims, that so far as tHluca- 
tion is aimed at, a certain unity of efl’eet is ess(*ntial. idien* 
may b(‘ many specimens <'xhibited, but they ought to have 
tliat degree of ndation that they may conduce to the sana‘ 
g^Mi(‘ral jnerUal impressiom U is in this way, 1 believe, 
that the Thorwaldscn Mnscflm at Copenhagen <'xerciH(‘s a 
peculiarly inipressiv(‘ ( ffect upon tlu’ ninltitud<‘S of all classes 
•of Danes and Rwrd(‘s who visit it. ^iiis Museum contains in 
a single building ffhnost the wdjole works of this gn»at sculp- 
tor, together witli all th(? engravings arnl pictures having 
reference to the .same. Very numerous though the statues 
^arid bas-reliefs are, there is naturally a unity of style in thf*rn, 
and the victor as he progresses is gradually educated to an 
appreciation of the works. The only obj(‘cls in the building 
tending towards incongruity of ideas are Thorw^aldsen’s own 
collection of antiqufties anft objects of art; but even these 
are placed apart, and if visited, they tend to elucidate the 
tastes and genius of the artist. 
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In somewhat the same ,way we may eiplain the inefface- 
aBle effect which certain other foreign galleries produce upon 
the traveller, especially those of the Vatican. This is not 
due simply to the excellence of any particular works of art, 
for in the Louvre or the British Museum we may see antique 
sculpture of et[ual exc^lence. ,Bvt in the principal Vatican 
galleriea we are not distracted by objects bi&ionging to every 
place and time. The*^ genius of the classical age spreads 
around us, and we leive one manif testation of it but to drink 
in a deeper imprjjrfsion from the next. 

I hardly know dnythiiig in this kingdom producing a like 
unity and depth of effect. No doubt the gallery in the 
jpritish Museum appropriated to the Elgin and other Greek 
sculptures presents a striking unity of genius well caJculated 
to impress the visitor, provided he can kei.‘p clear of th(* 
Assyrian hulls which are so close at hand, and the great 
variety of Egyptiari and otluT antiquities which beset his 
path. It is in the Orj'stal Palace, however, that we find tht* 
most successful attempt to carry the sp(»ctator hack to a 
former stage of art. The Pomp<dan House is the best po.s- 
siblc Musetirn of Roman life and character. For a few 
minutes at least the visitor steps from the present ; he shuts 
out the ag(^ of iron, and steam, and refreshnu'nt contractors, 
and the like, and learns to realise the past. As to the 
Alhambra Court, it is a matchless lesson in art and architec- 
ture. 

Everybody must have fuH again how pleasing and ini- 
pre88iv(‘ is the Hampton Court Palace, with its gardens and 
appropriate (‘olleetions of historical pictures. In the same 
way I woiild explain tklie peculiar charm attaching to the^ 
Museum of the Hotel de Cluny, where ancient buildings 
and traditions of the place harmonise entirely with its present 
contcnits and purposes. 

In Museums, as a general rule, we see things torn from 
their natural surroundings and associated with incongruous 
objects. In a great cathedral church we find indeed architec- 
tural fragments of many ages, and monuments of the most 
diverse styles. But they are in their pldces nevertheless, and 
mark and register the course of time. In a modern art 
Museum, on the contrary, the collection of the articles is 
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aceidental, and to realise the true meaning and beauty of an 
object the spectator must possess a previous knowledge of its 
historical bearings and a rare power of imagination , enabling 
him to restore it ideally to its place. Who, for instance, that 
sees some of the reproductions of the mosaics t)f Rav<;;nna 
hanging high up on thq, walls of the* Museum at South 
Kensington, caA acquire therefrom the faintest idea of tht^ 
mysterious power of those long lines of figures in the Churcli 
of St. Apollinaris? Although it is, n(/doubt, better tp have 
such reproductions available, it is not well to cherish 
delusion. The persistent system of st'if-glorification long 
maintained by the managers of the South Kensington 
Museum seems actually to have been successful in pt^rsuading 
people that the mere possession and casual inspection of tH^ 
content^ of the South Kensington courts and galleries lias 
created lesthetic and artistic tastes in a previously uruBsthetic 
fieople. Such a fallacy dot's not stand a moment's serious 
examination. It is dispersed, for instance, by the single 
^fact that the fine arts are in a deeidt'dly low state in Italy, 
although the Italians have had access to the ( hoieest works 
of art since the time of the Medicis. It might also be easily 
pointed out that the revival of true aesthetic taste in England, 
espc^cially in the direction of architecture, la gan long be^fore 
South Kensington was heard of. It is to men of genius, such 
as J^igin, and Barry, and Gilbert Scott, an<l to no Govern- 
ment officials, that w^e owe the restoration of true taste, in 
E^ngland, only prevented for a |hort time*, as I hope, by the 
prescuit craze about the bastard (4)ii('en Anne style. 

The worst fiossible conception of the mode of arranging 
"Museums is exenijilified at South Kensington, especially in 
those interminabk' exhibition galleries which the late Captain 
Fowke erected around the Horticultural Society’s unfor- 
tunate gardens. When I went, for instance, to see the 
admirable collection of early printed books, at the Caxton 
Loan ExMbition, I had to enter at the south-eastern 
entrance, and after successfully passing the turnstiles found 
myself in the midst of a perplexing multitude of blackboards, 
diagrams, abacuses chairs tind tables, models of all sorts of 
things, forming, I believe, the educational collections of the 
Science and Art Department. Having overcome tendencies 
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to diverge into a dozen different lines of thought, I passed 
oO only to hnd myself among certain ancient machines and 
complicated models which it was imjx)8sible not to pause at. 
Having torn myself away, however, I fell among an exten- 
sive* series ftf naval models, with all kinds of diagrams and 
thinp relating to ther^. Herc^ f9rgetfulnei^ of the Caxton 
Exhibition secerned to fall upon all the visitoi^ ; a good quarter 
of an hour, and the best, because the freshest, quarter of an 
hour, was spent, if notVvasted. But when at length it occurred 
to people that it w&s lime to see that which they came to see, 
the only result was to fall from Scylla into (’harybdis in the 
form of the lat(‘ Mr. Frank Buekland’s admirable Fishery 
Collection. Now at the Norwich Fisheriis Exhibition, and 
under various other cireijmstaru*es, nothing can be better and 
more appropriate and ititen'sting than the eolh'ction of fish- 
culture apparatus, th<* models of hig salmon and the like. 
Btit anytliing less congruous to old Caxton (’ditions cannot be 
imagin'd. As a matter of fact, 1 observed that nearly all the 
visitors succumbed to tlicse fish, and for a time at least forgot 
altogetb('r what th(*y wtTc ('onu* abtait . Wbctj at length the 
lioan h'xhihition was notched, the already distracted spec- 
tator wiiB ill fitb'd to cope with tlh' very extruisive series of 
objects which he wished sericaisly to inspect. In returning, 
inoreovtT, he had again to run the gaiintlt'T of the big fish, 
the complicated naval maxduia'S, and the educational appar- 
atus. An afternoon thus spent leaves no good nuntal efTi^ t. 
To those who come rnendy.to pass the timt‘, it carries ojit 
this purpose : hut the mental impression is that of a night- 
mare of ineomf>n‘h(‘?»sihle machines, interminahh' stairs, 
suspicious ix)lieemen, tuimstiles, and staring fisli. • 

But 1 must go a step further and qucf»tion altogetlier the 
wisdom of forming vast (‘ollections for popular educational 
pur|X)si'8, No doubt tlie very vastness of the Paris and other 
International pjxhibitions was in itself impressive and in- 
structive, but speaking from full expi rienee of tiie Paris as 
well as the London exhibitions, I question whether it was 
possible for any minTi to carry away useful impressions of 
a multitude of objects so practie’klly infinite. A few^ of the 
larger or more unique objects may be distinctly remembered, 
or a few specimens connected with the previous studies and 
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puTBuits of the spectator may haye been inspected in a way 
to produce real information ; but I •feel sure the gen<?ral 
nient?al state produced by such vast displays is one of per- 
plexity and vagueness, together with some impression of sore 
feet and aching heads. 

As regards cluldren, at any rate, thyre’eaii no doubt that 
a few striking onjects are far better than any number of more 
monotonous ones. At the Zoological Gardens, for instance, 
the lions, the elephants, the polar Infers and especially the 
S(^a lion^, are worth all the rest of the splt?pdid collection put 
together. After the ordinary visikrr, whctln'r young or old, 
has become well interested in thest*, it has an obviously 
depressing and confusing effect to proceed throiigli the loiig 
scries antelope's. 

In tlys. as in so many other (‘ases, half is h<dler than 
the whole. Much inferior as the Hamburg Zoological 
(iardens may be in the variety of the collection to that in the 
Kcgent*s Park, I am inclined to |>refer it as regards the 
strikitig manner in whicli tlu' principal animals are dis- 
played. 

The evil effect of multipli(*ity of olijt'cts used to he most 
strikingly tlisfdayt‘(l in that imm<*tis<‘ly long galkuy at the 
British Museum which lK‘ld the main part of the zoological 
collections. Tlur ordinary vi.sitor, thoroughly well distracted 
})V the room previously passed through, here almost always 
collap-sed, and saunten'd listle.ssly along the elos('ly-packed 
rynks of birds, mordceys. and ayimal.s of everv possible sliape 
and elinu*. If tin* attention ^-oiild be stimulated anew, this 
was done by a few cases cotitaining beautiftd binis grouped 
about nests in the /nanner of life. Tln/se are, I fursiniH*, the 
experimental cases referri'.d to by Dr. J. (iray in his 
remarks on Museums ; ^ and I can }K)sitively assert that thesis 
few eases wtTe, for popular pur[MKse.s, actually superior to the 
whole of the other vast collections in the n^om. The fact of 
course is tllat the contents of tin* Ikitish Museum have been 
brf)u^ht together for the highest .scientific ends, and it is a 
merely incidental pur^wse which they serve in affording a 
show for young or old people who have nothing else to do but 

‘ British AHHfK‘iation, IJiitb Mealing, 18G4 ; * Addrc;*«« to the S<‘dion of 
Botaii v and Zofilogy * Trans. ofSrrfimis^ pp. 75-80 

* ^ m. 
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wander through the store-r9om8. The del^tatioo of loungers 
arid youngsters is no •more the purpose of a great national 
Museum than the raison d*Hre of the Eoyal Mint is to in- 
struct visitors in mechanical processes, or the final end of the 
House of Commons is to interest the occupants of the 
galleries. I bught'to^add th^t« although the preceding 
remarks on the evil educational effect of va^ collections are 
founded entirely on my Own observation and experience, they 
are entirely borne oufc by the opinions of Dr. Gray, of Dr. 
Gunther, and of ^cral witnesses who gave evidence? before 
the Commission on'Seierrtific Instruction. 

I venture to submit that on psychological and educational 
pounds the arrangement of diverse collections in a long 
series of continuous galleries, worst exemplified at. South 
Kensington, hut also unfortunately to be found in t}io older 
galleries of the British Museum, is a complete mistake. 
Every collection ought to form a didinite congruous whole, 
which can b<^ visited, studied, and recnembenHl with a certain 
unity of impression. If a great Museum like the British ^ 
Museum contains many departments, there ought to be as 
many distinct l)uilding 8 , each adapted to its special purj;>ose, 
so as to exhibit a distinct and approj)riate coup (Vccil. Were 
a skilful ino(l(‘ni artist, for instance, to construct a special 
building for the Greek sculptures of the Museum, how vastly 
would it assist in displaying their b(‘anties. 

On tlie whole I am inclined to think that the Museum of 
Economic Gt'ology in Jerm^m Stret t is one of the be§t 
models, combining strictly scientific purfx) 8 es and arrange- 
ment with good popular effect. The larger objects and more 
interesting groups and t% 8 es are brought forward in a con- * 
spicuous manner, and can l>e reached' without passing 
through an interminable series of distracting specimens of 
less interest. The general disposal of the geological collec- 
tions is such as to give some idea of their natural order and 
succession. At the same time the coup d'ceil ottBe Museum 
is distinctly good, the light in the more essential parts is 
excellent, and the size and general approach to homogeneity 
of the collections is such as fully \o occnf>y without exhaust- 
ing the atk^ntion of the visitors. 

After all, the best Museum is that which a person forma 
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iot himself. As with the books of a public library, so in the 
ease of public Museums, the utility* of each specimen* is 
greatly multiplied with regard to the multitude of persons 
who may inspect it. But the utility of each inspection is 
vastly less than that which arises from the privafe possession 
of a suitable specimen whic^ can be neaf at hand to be 
studied at any moment, handled, experimented and refleck^d 
u|X)n. A few such specimens probed thoroughly, teach more 
than thousands glanced at through a glass-case. The whole 
British Museum accordingly will not teadh, a youth as much 
as he will learn by collecting a few fossils or a few minerals, 
in situ if possible, and taking them home to examine and read 
and think about. Where there is any aptitude for science, 
the beginning of such a collection is the beginning of a 
s(ienti^c education. The passion for collection runs into 
many extravagances and absurdities ; but it is difficult to 
collect without gaining knowkulge of more or less value, and 
with the young especially it is almost better to collect any 
kind of specimens than nothing. Even the postage-stamp 
collecting mania is not to be despised or wholly condemned. 
At any rate a stamp collector who arranges bis sf)ecimenB 
well and l(X)ks out their places of issue in an atlas, will learn 
more geograjffiy than all the dry text-books (tonld tea(*h 
liim. But in the case of the natural sciences the habit of 
collecting is almost essential, and the private Museum is the 
key to the great public Museuni. The youth who has a 
djawer full of a few score minerals at home which he has 
diligently conned, will be enimneed with deliglit and interest 
when he can first visit the superb collection of the British 
Mustmm. He will naturally seek cAit the kinds of minerals 
previously known to him, and wdll be amazed at the* variety, 
beauty, and size of the speeinKuis displaycHi. His knowledge 
already having some little depth will be multiplied by the 
extent of the* public collection. The same considerations 
will of couffee apply to palaeontology, zoology, ptdrology, and 
all other branches of the classificatory sciences. 

In all probability, indeed, botany is the best of all the 
natural sciences in the educational point of view, because the 
best Public Botanical Museum is in the fields and w<x>d8 and 
mountains. In this case the specimens are available in 
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every summer walk, and can be had witnout the slaughter 
attaching to zoology and entomology. Though the average 
Englishman of the present generation too often makes it the 
amusement and joy of his life to slaughter any living thing 
he cpmes acVoss, surely our young ones should be brought up 
differently. Xow bbtany affords iji an easy and wholly un- 
objectionable way an unlimited variety of l^eautiful natural 
objects, the diagnosis and classification of which give a 
mental exercise of thV‘ most valuable possible kind. There 
can be no doubt ^vthatever that the late Professor Henslow 
was p(3rfectly right in advocating the general teaching of 
botany to children even in primary schools, and his efforts 
were the first step towards that general extt nsion of real as 
opiX)8ed to verbal teaching, which w'e may hope to see ulti- 
mately prevail. Botany, however, is less related^ to the 
subject of public Museums than other natural sciences, 
because it is ([uite clear that every bolarucal student should 
form his own herbarium, and the^gnat jaiblie herbaria of 
Kew and Bloomsbury can be of little use, except to facilitaU? 
the researches of seituilifu* botanists. Tlie glass-houses of 
ivenv, of the Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Edinburg!), and el8i‘wliere, must naturally delight a botanical 
student more than oth('r people ; but the great co.st of main- 
taining an elaborate botanical garden reruk rs it undesirable 
to attempt the work in many places. It is vt‘ry desirable, 
howev(*r, that every local Museum should have an herbarium 
of the local plants, which, though kept under lock and key, 
should be rendered accessible to any person wishing to con- 
sult it for really botanic al pur}H)ses. Such a public* herbarium 
greatly cuicourages the* ’ju'ivatf* collector by the facility for • 
verifying names and ascertaining deficiencies. 

But whatever may be said against particular Museums and 
collections, there can bc3 no doubt whatever that the increase 
in the number of Museums of some sort or other must be 
almost co-c3Xtensive with the progress of real [K>p‘a]ar educa- 
tion. Tlie Museum represents that real instruction, that 
knowledge of thingslis they are which is obtained by the 
glance of the eye, and the touclJ of the* fingers. The time 
ought to have arrived when the senseless verbal teaching 
formerly, and perhaps even yet, predominant in schools 
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should be abandoned. A child should hardly be allowed to 
read about anything unless a specimerf or model, or at aiiy 
rate, a picture of the thing can be placed before it. Words 
come thus to be, as they should be, the handles to ideas, 
instead of being empty sounds. The Kindergarteli system is 
a reform entirely in the right direction , 'though it seems to 
run into some extravagances and absiirditic.s, owing to the 
natural excess of zeal and ingenuity' in reformers. Ihd 1 
hope the time is not far distant when ?t will be eonsideretl 
essential rfor every school to eontain a Museum, or, 

more simply speaking, a large cuphtiard to eontain a f<*w 
models of geometrical forms, mechanical jM)wers, together 
with cheap specimens of the commoner kinds of rocks, ^ 
minerak. and almost any kinds of objects interesting to 
children. Mr. Tito Pagliardini has recently advocated the 
attaching of a rural scholastic MustMim to every villagt* 
Boan 1 -school J hut he (|vute ov<‘rshoots the nuirk in re<‘oni- 
mending that every .school -fthould have a sej>arat(.* wing of the 
building with all the birds shot in the neighbourhood, 

.►Sr any miscellaneous objects which any fH^ople of tla* neigh- 
bourhood may pr(*scnt. Again, when lu^ insists that “the 
walls of <‘vcrv school-room shouM be literally papered with 
maps, and the beautiful synoptic diagrams and tables of 
geology, natural history, botany, etc. . . . and cc^pies of 
< h(uc<* works of art to be found in that educational paradis<-, 
the South Kensington Museum,” he just illustrates what 
ought not to be done. Tlu‘ papering of the walls of a B(‘hool- 
room with all sorts of div(‘rst. and incongruous things is 
calculated only to confuse youthful minds arul render thfun 
cureless about the said diagrams, etc. .Avium they b(u*ome the 
8uhjt4t8 of a lesson. The walls of a school- room may well be 
rendered lively by a few good pictures or otlier phrasing 
objects, but it would be rmich better to 8U)u away the dia- 
grams and other things derived from “ the Educ ational 
Paradise.” until they are needed. A diagram thus brought 
out fresldy and singly would bc' far more Ijkely to attract the 
children's interest than if it had long been familiar and 
unheeded among a cro\vd of other incomprehensible dia- 

* ‘TranKactiorw^ of the Swial St ieiiet* C/heltenhani, 

pp. 72! -72a. 
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grams. On the same ground I would raiher have the small 
Museum enclosed iiT an opaque cupboard than constantly 
exposed to view. 

Doubts may be entertained w-hether sufiBcient disciimina* 
tioH has always been observed as regards the classes of things 
exhibited in recently formed oi; recently proposed Museums. 
The so-callejd National Food Collection, originally formed at 
South Kensington in 1859, is a case in point. It arose out of 
an attempt to represent the chemical compositions of 
different kinds qf*Tood, by means of small heaps o# the con- 
stituent substances. It was an experiment, and a very 
proper experiment, in “ visual teaching,” the idea being that 
^the poorer classes who know nothing of chemistry might 
learn by direct observation what kinds of food yield most 
nutriment. But, as a general rule, novel experiments may 
be expected to fail. I fancy that the result of this experi- 
ment is to show that such “ visual teaching ” is a mistake*. 
On a little consideration it will understood that in such 
collections the specimens have a totally different function to 
perform from that of true specimens. They are indicators oi' 
quantity and proportion, relations which may be better 
learned from diagrams, printed books, or oral instruction; 
whereas the purpose of a true Mnseum is to enable the 
student to see the things and realise sensually the qualities 
described in lessons or lectures: in short, to h'arn what 
cannot bo learnt by words. As t<» the actual fcK)d itself, and 
its constituents, they are either so familiar as not to need any 
exhibition , or at any rate they need not be rept*ated over and 
over again as they are in this teaching collection. There is 
not space to argue th(>'^matter out at full length here ; but a 
seems to me that in these food collections, now relegated to 
the Bethnal Green Museum, the line is wrongly drawn 
between oral or printed and visual teaching. It is a further 
serious objection to such collections, if collections they can 
be called, that if developed to any groat extertt they w'oulS 
render Museums insufferably tedious, A well designed 
popular Museum ^ould always attract and recreate and 
excite interest ; the moral should be hidden , and the visitor 
should come and go with the least possible consciousness that 
he is being educated. 
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Another mistake which is made, or is likely to be made, 
is in forming vast collections of technical objects, the valae 
and interest of which must rapidly pass away. We hear it 
frequently urged, for instance, that a great industrial country 
like England ought to have its great industritifl Museym, 
where every phase of coipinercial and ^lanufacturing pro- 
cesses should visibly represented. There ought to be 
specimens of the new materials in tall their qualities and 
kinds ; the several stages of manufactuit sliould be sliown by 
corresfK)Mding samples : the mai'hines t(K> largt‘ to bt* 

got into the Museum should be shown in th(' form of models 
or diagrams ; the finished products, lastly, should bt‘ exliibited 
and their uses indicated. It is easy enough to sketch out 
vast eolleetiuns of this sort, but it is a mere pliautasiu 
wbieli. it is to he hoped, it will ni>ver Ik- attempted to 
realis<‘. Soim^thing of this kind was sketched (»ut by Mr. 
C. J. Woodward, of the Midlaml lnstituh\ in his {)api‘r on 
A Sketch of a }Just‘unusuited to the vvautH of a manufaev 
turing district, with w special reference to Birmingham and 
*the neighhourhood," ^ 

It is forg(»tten that if such a technical exhibition were to 
he .so eomplet<‘ and niinuit* a.s to alTonl every information to 
those cngag(‘d in each jmrticular trade, it woijld be far 
vaster ii] aggo'gate exietii than any Grejit IntiTiiational 
Exhibition yet held. If it w<‘re to hv a p(‘nnaiient Museiuii, 
tell years would hardly elapse hid’ore its conttuils would 
l>ecome obsolete, owing to tht‘ progress of invention. 
Either, tluui, the Museum would liave to be constantly 
expanded so as to contain tht^ new alongsidf^ of the old, or 
•elsc3 the new would have to push out the old. In the latter 
case the Museum -would ap})roxiinat<3 to a shop, or at best 
to the periodic exhibitions of which we have so many, and 
which are of a ditTerent character and purpose from the 
^permanent typical collections which we call Museums. The 
fact is, however, that the real technical exhibitions of the 
country are to be found in the shop windows and the fac* 
tories; and when the newest phases of productive ingenuity 
may be readily examined in* the n^ality of life, it is a wast** 
of good money to establish great buildings and great staffs 
^Social Science AssK>ciatioii, Bintiiiigham, 1808, p, 449. 
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of officers to carry on what is, comparatively speaking, 
child’s play. If anybody wants to see the newest notions of 
the day in the way of machinery, domestic utensils, tools, 
toys, and the infinite objects of ordinary use, he has only to 
saunhrr down Holborn from Bl<x>msbijry to the Holborn 
Viaduct. He will ibere find an almost unbroken succession 
of remarkable shop-window exhibitions, »Hvith which no 
exhibition, even und<iy the most distinguishtd patronage, 
can possibly compete;. 

From this poin; of view 1 think it is a happy thing that 
the Loan Exhibition of i^cientific Instruments was dispersed 
and not converted into a permanent Museum, as some 
seientihc* men \\ ish(*(l. The eolleetain was iiub ed an admir- 
able one, and every t(*n or fifteen years w<* might wish to see 
a like on(‘. Hut the greater part of the eontents could not 
hav(^ that finality and pi*nnanent interest demanding their 
p(‘rpetnal i‘xhibition. Each eheiuieal or physical research 
needs its own jK*euiiar apparatus^ which ought to he suf- 
ficiently described, if successful, in the scientific record of 
the (‘xperiments. Were all the apparatus used to be 
tremsun'd up at South Kensington, it could only product* 
additional bi'wilderment in those whose brains have been 
already scattered by the educational and other numerous 
collections of that lotiility. As to the principal instruments, 
such as microscopes, tele8co|x*s. dividing engines, catbeto- 
meters, thermometers, hygromeku's, anemonu'tt'rs, and the 
like, they undergo such frequent modification and improve- 
ment, that the best forms would never be sought in a 
Museum, but in the shops of the principal inaniifacturors. 
No doubt, however, tl ere arc a few^ standard instruments* 
employed in researches of especial imjxirtanct* which it 
would be well to preserve for ever. 

The same considerations hardly apply to the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene now open to the ins|x*ction of the 
public during certain hours at University College. London.' 
This may be regarded as the collection of samples of a most 
important kind of ‘sanitary Institute. To allows such a 
Museum to grow to any great hulk, and to preserve all the 
obsolete forms of syphon traps, sinks and what not, w^ould 
surely defeat its own purposes. 
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It is an interesting sign of the ^ines that the holding of 
industrial exhibitions has of late years bt'coiwe itself a profit- 
able bnineh of industry. Some years since the pmprietors 
of the Pomona Gardens, a place of popular entertainment 
at Manchester, built a large exhibition hall and <>{>t*ned 
exhibition of machinery, which <|uite eclipsed ^that shortly 
befon‘ brought together by a mort) pul)lic body. In the last 
ft‘W years the Agricultural Hall at "Islington has been a 
scene of industrial exhibitions of n very int (Testing char- 
acter, winch, it is to be hopiid, will 
disgusting walking feats formtTly caiTicnl on there. Each 
exhibition indeed is somewhat linnted in (‘xteiit, but it is 
quite as large and as various as a visitor can inspired during 
an aft(Tnoon, and the lat(‘st novelties of invention, but a 
few week^s old, may often be seen tht're. 

Then, again, if lUiybody wants to learn how things are 
made, it can only b(‘ done by visiting the faetories tlienv 
selves and seeing the nail w'ork in progress. A busy factory 
is one of the very bt si kinds of edneational Museums, and it 
is impossible to urg(‘ too strongly uix>n the proj)ri(*tors of 
larger works eonveniently situated in or near large towns, 
the advantag(‘ which tin y confer u[)on the |>ublic by allow- 
ing inspe<‘ti()n. I know several imfHU'tant works in 
Manchester and elsewhere where wise and liberal ideas 
have long prevailed in this way. Th(‘ visitor, furnished 
with the least proper introduction, is handed over at once to 
an ijitelligent guide, and showm round the regular course of 
the nianufactun*. On leaving, t?he visitors d(q)Osit about six- 
fxmee per head in a box to lx;' devoted to the workmen's bene- 

society. The expense and interruption to work produced 
by systematic visitiifg in this way must be very slight, and 
must usually be more than repaid (though this, I am sure, 
is not the motive) by the advertisement of the goods. Pro- 
prietors of factories generally close their works to the public 
under the pldfei that they have all sorts of secret proeesscis 
and arrangements which they cannot alljc^w strangers and 
foreigners to learn; but in most cases this is absurd. If 
there is any real secret to be fearned , there are hundreds (d 
workmen in a busy factory through whom it can be Iearn<?d. 
Of course, what applies to private factories, may be said still 
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more strongly of Govempaient works of all kinds. Entrance 
IS already obtained* pretty easily to the Royal Mint, the 
Dockyards, Woolwich Arsenal, etc. So great is the educa- 
tional and^ recreational value of admission to such establish- 
ments, that the Government ought to insist upon the utmost 
possible freedom of admission for visitors consistent with 
the work being carried on. The manh'er in which the 
public were until lat^dy admitted, or rather not admitted, 
to the Tower Museum, for instance, was highly absurd 
and objectionar*)*le. The Tower is just one • of those 
natural historical Museums which, from the unity and 
appropriateness of its contents and surroundings, is cal- 
culat(‘d most strongly to impress the visitor. It is an almost 
unique and pricoless hist/ori(*al possession. But it is im- 
possible to imagine why (mtranee should bv barred on most 
days of tlie week f)y a charge of Od., while the costly 
Museums in other parts of the town an' fn‘e. Not even 
studcuits have to he considered ; and nothing but free open- 
ing on <wery day of the week can he considered a 
satisfactory s(‘ttlem(‘nt. 

A good deal has been said about the cellars of the British 
Must'urn. where there are supposed to he great quantities of 
duplieait'S or other valuable objects stowed away uselessly. 

1 cannot profc'ss to sr»y. from my own knowledge, what tlu re 
may or may not be in those cellars : but 1 have no hesitation 
in asserting that a great national Museum of research like 
that at Bloomshurv ought to have gn'at eellars or qther 
store-rooms filled with articles w^hieh, though unfitted for 
public exhibition, may be invaluable evidence in putting 
together the history hf the \vorld, both social and physics^.- 
If the views advoeated above are correct, it distinctly injures 
the effect, for popular educational purposes, of fine speci- 
mens of art and science to crowd them np with an infinite 
number of inferior or less interesting objects ; accordingly a 
great number of imperfect remains, fragmetits of statues 
and monuments^ ^nferior copies, or approximate duplicates, 
should be stowed away. This both saves expense, prevents 
w*earines8 and confusion of ideas to tlte public, and facilitates 
the studies of the scholar. In the same way as Dr. Gunther 
shows, by far the largest part of the biological collections 
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should be packed in drawers, and only the more distinct and 
typical specimens exposed to view. * But then come a 
number of zealous, well-meaning men who urge that these 
drawers and cellars full of expensive articles ought to be 
offered to the provinces, so that fifty I^useurjis might 4)0 
filled out of whatsis unseemin^one. Such sujggestions, how- 
ever, proceed upon an entire' misappn'lu'n.sion of the pur- 
{K)scs of a great collection, and of tlie^ way in which th<,‘ 
mysteries of the past, the only key to the mysteries of the 
pres(‘nt, are being unfolded by the patient putting togidher 
of link and link. * 

Of course when two things an* real tluplicatt‘S, like two 
coins from the same dies, there will not usimlly be any 
motive for retaining both in a Mus('urn : a ciirntor will then, 
MS a m{iJtt(*r of course* , arrange* for an (xchange of the 
duf)li(ate with some e)the*r duplicate* from another Museum. 
But tluTc may be. many things wiiich might s<'c*in at first 
sight to ho eluplicates, htit are not. In many cas(‘S the* 
^lighter the diffe'n*ne <‘s the more* instruedive* tlu'Se* an*. The 
gn at natiemal ln*rharium, for instance, ought to contain the 
lloras e)f all fmrts of the* weudd. and a eertain mimhi‘r of 
j>lant.s will appear to he iele*ntical, though eonung from 
opposite sides e)f the* globe*. The-se c<)in(‘id(‘nt spe/edmens 
are, however, the* v< ry clues to tin* former relations of floras, 
or to the currents, e alaclysms. or oth(*r causes which can ho 
8up|K)sed to explain otherwise ine^xplicable re8e*ml>lan(:'e‘S. 
Thfc# sanu* is obviously tru(^ rateris jKirihus, of all the* e)lh(*r 
biological collections. * 

It is also true, in a som<‘what different manne;r, of his-> 
^orical objects. If, as the whoh* course of recent philosophy 
tends to prove, things grow in the social as in the physical 
world, then the caiis<*s of things can only be safely traced 
out by obtaining spt^cirnens of so many stages in the growth 
IJiat there can be no doubt as to the* relation of continuity. 
Some of the ancient British coins, for instance, bear designs 
which, to all appearance are entirely inex|ilicablo and mean- 
ingless. Careful study, how^wer, consisting in tiu? minute 
and skilful comparison of many series of spi^cirnens of coins, 
showed that these inexplicable designs were degraded copies 
of Byzantine or other earlier coinages. The iK)int of the 
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matter, however, is that no one would recognise the resem- 
filance between the tirst original and the last degraded copy. 
We must have a series of intermediate copies, as necessary 
links in tl)c induction. Now it is apparent that if these 
indisjxuisablf links being merely duplicates of each other, 
are dispersed to the provincial' Museum^ of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Newcastle and the rest, the study of 
their real import niysi be indefinitely retarded. Concentra- 
tion and approximate redupli(*ation of 8[>ecirnens is in fact 
the great metht J'of biological and historical inquiry. This 
instance of the coins, too. is only a fair specimen of what 
holds c»f all th(‘ sciences referred to. The forms of architec- 
ture, the derivation of customs, the pr()gn‘ss of inventions, 
the formation of hinguages, the establishment of institu- 
tions, all BU(*h branches of anthropological science, can only 
be establisbcMl by the comparison of chains of instances. A 
centtiry ago cdyrnology was a reproach to learning, being 
founded on mere gu(‘ss-work as to'the n^semblance of wortls ; 
now the etymology of a word is established by adducing the 
series of approximate duplicates which show, beyond the reach 
of doubt, how the world has come to he what it is. We can 
swear to its identity because we hav<' followed it, so to say. 

1V) (iistrihute the supposed duplicates of the British 
Museum or of other great scientific eolhntions would be 
simply to undo the wwk of a century’s research, and to 
scatter to the points of the comj)ass the groundwork of 
learning and history. Did we proceed in this country on 
autocratic princi[)les, the 0|)p{)site course would be that most 
beneficial to human progress, namely, to empower the 
Librarians and Curators of the British ^Iiiseum to seize* 
whatever books, specimens, or other things they could find 
in any of the provinces suitable for the completion of the 
National Collections. 

It is quite possible that a good deal might be done in the 
way of concentration and completion of scientiffc collections, 
but of course it must be done either by the legitimate pro- 
cess of sale and purcliase, or by some systematic arrange- 
ment between curators. It is a matter exclusively of 
scientific detail, in which the men specially acquainted with 
each collection can alone form any opinion. 
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It is naturally a point of thv highest importance to 
a8<‘ertain if possible the best constitutibn for the control <Jf 
a Museum, and the best mode of organisation of the staff. 
Without undertaking to argue the matter here as fully as it 
would deserve, I venture to express the opinion that a 
Museum ought ^o be regarcknl as a place of learning and 
science, and not as a mere office or shop for the display of 
so many samples. It ought thtuvfort* to Ix' (ontrolled in the 
manner of a college, by a neutral and mixed board of men 
of science and of business. Such a eouncifor board will re- 
tain in their own hands most questhms relating to finance, 
the structure of the Museum, and what does not touch the 
professional and scit'ntific work of the curators. They will 
ap)X)int a chief curator or librarian, and in a case of a large 
Museun^ the chiefs of the separate branches: but will 
probably leavi* to the chief curator the minor appointments. 
If a happy and successful choice* is niadt* as regards the 
curators, especially tin? clfief, it will probably be found that 
^he whole direction of the institution will centre in the 
latter, who will form the medium of communication betweim 
his colleagues the branch curators, and the board. All im- 
portant matters involving the scienUfic organisation of the 
Museum will b<* discussed among th(* curators and refKirted 
to the board befon* the latter pass any final decision u]:)on 
them. The advantages of such a constitution for the pur- 
jK)ses in view are manifold. 

kn tlu* first place the fear of jx)litieal infliKuue and job- 
t»erv in the apfX)intinents is Vedneed to a minimum, the 
board consisting of men of such diverse character and in- 
"'terests that they are not as iKxly accessible to private 
infliK/ncc, To secuV<‘ this end, however, it is quite essential 
that the lK)ard should not be elected by thernstdves, or by 
ariy single power having both the means and the motive for 
^ne-sided api)ointment8. The system of representative elec- 
tions regularly adopted of late in the schemes of the. 
Endo^^ed Schools or Charities Coinny^sions sufficiently 
secures this end. A second advantage is that the board, 
having no common ol^inions on scientific matters, practically 
leave the curators in the perfect freedom of thought and 
action which is requisite for the prosecution of learning and 
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science. The officialism pf a government office is absolukly 
incompatible with th6 labour of discovery. The tendency of 
an official is always to elevate himself at the expense of his 
subordinates. He serves the state or some branch of the 
state and th^y serve him ; but any distinction which those 
subordinates attain, except through serving their chief, is 
8iir(^ to detract so far from the conspicuous merits of the 
latter. 

(hider the kind of board of control described, the action 
of affairs is vet^y difTerent. The different curators of 
branches being appoinmd directly by the l>()ard. tlieir ser- 
vices, whether to the institute or to science in general, stand 
out s<‘parate from that of the cliief curator, who being only 
primuH inlvr parrs, becomes ratluT elevated than depressed 
by lladr distinction. .\s he cannot appropriate fheir re- 
putation arid al)iiiti(‘s for his own |)iir|>oses. lu* ran only 
magnify himself l)y magnifying them, and l)v cordially 
assisting in (everything which seems liktdy to (onduee to the 
success of the institution. The subject of the control 
public institutions is om^ well worthy of cart'ful tn^atmeiit! 
and which would n^adily fill a volume, hut it cannot he 
pursued here. I will add. however, that what is said above 
is no mere fiction of the imagination, hut founded upon long 
continued and intimate acquaintance^ with the working of 
the (‘onstitution of Owens College', j>r(d)al)ly the best 
govenuMl and most sii<‘c<'ssful scientific institution of recent 
times. 

The British Mustnnn has* from its first institution, in 
1758, been under the government of a hoard of trustets 
including certain family trustees representing the bene-*'* 
factors of the Museum, The inestimable services to many 
branches of history, learning, and science, which the 
Museum has rendered throughout its caner of little more 
than a century form a sufficient general justification of itj 
mode of governance. But it may well hi' alfowed at the 
same time that repeated complaints as to the con- 
servatism and inactivity of t^e trustees are not without 
ground. The fact that some of these trustees, to the 
number of nine, are irresponsible and irremovable family 
trustees, and that the remainder consist, for the most part, 
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of tbe great officers and dignitaries. of the State, such as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lcfrd Chancellor, the 
Speaker, the Secretaries of State, while only one is nomi- 
nated by tbe Queen, and fifteen others are co-optated by 
the rest, sufficiently shows that it must be an uiert body. 
The only infusion of scieiKfe among so Very ^luch dignity 
consists in the presidents of the Royal Society, the Royal 
College of Physicians, the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
Royal Academy. It would surely be an obvious reform, 
wdiile retaining the family trustees in acc*tv'dance with the 
national eoinpact, to replace many of the present official 
trustees, who cannot }X)ssibly have time to attend to verte- 
brates and invertebrates, by the presidents or representa- 
tives of the grt‘at leariu‘d societies, suclj as the Linniean, 
t reologicjil , Zoological, Society of Antiipiaries, etc. The eo- 
optate^l trustees, too, instead of being tlie great dignitaries 
and aristocrats oyer again, might l)t‘ chosen to a gnuit 
extent from among the* more distinguished historians, 
^rtists, or nu n of learning, as was once done in the case of 
Hallarn. It would be a mistake, liowever, to make sur^h a 
IkkIv prepondcratingly scientific, and there should 1>(‘ an 
infusion of men of action, such as distinguished (‘tigineers 
and leading bankers. 

It would be a difficult matter to classify the various kinds 
of Museums in a manner at all complete and natural. There 
are very many kinds of Museums, and thi^ species shadrt 
int« (‘ach other or overlap each other in the way most ptu*- 
plexing to the systematic cla^.silier. Dr. (lunther divide i 
Museums into three classes.^ but I am ineliiuMi to add thna' 
^others, and we then obtain .the six following principal 
classes : 

I. Standard National Mii.h«»ui».s. ' iv. SjwM'ial MnatnitiiK, 

II. Popular Mn.seui«». v. Kducational MiiwMirna. 

in. Provincial MuHcniins. i vi. Private Muj^etuuH. 

The Standard National Museum of Great Britain is, of 
course, the British Museum ; and even if^ a very rich king- 
dom there can hardly be ijiore than one* really national 
collection. There m&y, indeed, be outlying fKirtions of the 
national collection, such as the Museums and Herbarium at 
^ British A^K'iation, Swan««», 1B80 ; p. 592. 
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Kew, the Patent OflSce Museum, the India Museum, and 
other collections at South Kensington. The principal 
purpose of all such central collections must be the advance- 
ment of kpowledge, and the preservation of specimens or 
woiks of art which hand down the history of the nation and 
the world, ft can only be in a merely secondary way that 
such invaluable and costly Museums are opened for the 
amusement of casual sightseers and strollers. Properly 
speaking, there ought to be a series of Museunis both in 
liondon and the larger towns, which I have specified in the 
second place as Popular Museums. These are best repre- 
sented in Jjondon by the Bethnal Gn^en Museum, and in 
the provinces by that admirable establishment, the Peel 
Park Museum at Salf(»r(l. Practically, indeed, it is irn pos- 
sible to s<‘paratc the popular from the Provincial MjiJ^eums ; 
the latter is not wholly designed for popular use, and may 
have important 8(*ientific and historical co) lections, ill-suited 
for recreative and educational prirposes. I^'or reasons of 
economy, how(‘.ver, the popular and the scientific Museums 
are generally merged together, as at Pi^el Park and many 
other places. Of Provincial Museums I will, however, 
sfK'uk more fully below. 

Sjiecial Musinims form a very nunuTous but varied group, 
and include any narrow collection formed by an institution 
for particular pur(X)8es. The Monetary Museum at the 
Paris Mint is a good instance, and it is pleasant to notice 
that the nucleus of a similar Museum already exists at our 
Mint on Tower Hill, and is oeing arranged and improved. 
The 8U|)i*rb Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons is a 
special one, if, indeed, it does not more properly belong to'* 
the class of Standard National collections. Among other 
special collections may be mentioned the Architectural 
Museum in Tufton Street, Westminster, the Museums of 
the several learned societies, of the Royal United Service 
Institution, and the Parkes Museum of Hygiene. 

Under the fifth ^jlass of Educational Museums we, place 
those maintained by colleges an|l schools, for the illustration 
of lectures or the direct use of studeiits. Every teaching 
institution ought to have some kind of Museum, and many 
akeady have extensive collections. University College has 
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a large Museum of anatomical an<l pathological specimens in 
addition to other collec'tions. OwonI College has fortuh- 
ately received the considerable Museum formerly main- 
tained in Peter Street by the Natural History ^cioty, but 
is in need of funds to erect a suitable building as to aHow 
of the popular ust' of tht^ Museum in accordance with the 
terms of the gift. The universities of Edinburgh and St, 
Andrews possess great natural historj^ coll(H*tions, which 
probably surpass the bounds of simply educational Museums, 
and assume* an almost national importanccf The same may 
be said of the Ashmolean Museum Oxford and the Fitz- 
williiun Museum at (’ambridge. I'nder the fifth class must 
also hi' placed the minor teaching Musetim already formed 
at Harrow, Clifton, nn<l some other public schools, and the 
indefitiiiely numerous small collections, which will, 1 hojx', 
be eventually found, as atr<*adY exjdained, in all schools. 

Of the sixth clj|ss of private Museunjs it is not nec'essary 
to say much. They are tisually formed f(»r special scituitific 
^fMirposes. and often be<*ome b}' beijuest or purchase the 
foundation of the corri*sponding braiKjhes of tht* national 
collection. 

So far as I am aware no complete and systematic in- 
formation is anywhere to be found as to the number, kind, 
purfx)sc8. and regulations of the local Museums of the 
United Kingdom. Those which were formed under the 
Museum Act (8th and 9th Viet. cap. 43) or under the Free 
Libraries Acts, may be found enumerated in the statistical 
tables mentioned in iny previous article on Fret* Libraries. 
But there are undoubtedly great ^umbers of Museums 
owned by local learned societies, by royal institutions, or 
even by private persons which are more or less open to the 
public. 

But when the Free Libraiy and Museum Acts come fully 
.into operation, it is to be hoped that every county town, 
a!Kl every town of, say, 20, 090 inhabitants and upwards, will 
have .its public Museum in addition to but in no case in 
place of, its public library. ^There ought to be a great many 
more libriiries thaA Museums, and for pretty obvious 
reasons it would be better to concentrate the Museums than 
divide them up into a great number, which cannot maintain 
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proper curators. Probably about one hundred efficiently 
maintained public Museums would suffice for the whole of 
England, and other local collections might often be usefully 
absorbed ir\to the public Museums when established. It is 
very di?8irabje, however, that in forming such county 
Museums, definite ideas should 4>e entertained as to the 
purfx)8e8 of the local collection and of the proper means to 
carry out such purposes. 

Evtuybody knows what a hett^rogeneous and absurd 
jumble a local ifuseurn too often is in the present day. 
Any awkward articles which a person of the neighbourhood 
wanted to get rid of is handed over to the Museum and duly 
stuck up, labelled with the name of its donor. A Roman 
altar dug up in a neighbouring farm supports a helmet of 
one of Oornweirs soldiers: above hangs a glass-ease full of 
butterfli(‘S, surmounted by jK)i8oned arrows and javelins 
from the hill tribes of India. A large cork model of a 
Chinese temple blocks up one conuu- of the room, whilti 
other parts an* obstructed by a brass gun of unknown 
history and no inten'st, a rno<iel of an old thrt‘e-d(‘(*ker. an 
Egyptian mummy, and possibly the <unbalm(‘d remains of 
some {xTson who dt^dined to be laid under the turf.^ Else- 
where in the valuable colleetion will probably be found the 
cups which a great cricketer of the ccuinty won, a figure of 
a distinguished ractdiorse, tin* stuffed favourite |>ug-dog of a 
lady Ixuiefaetor. and so fort-h. Then* is really no exaggera- 
tion in this fancy sketch of a county Museum, and it is far 
better to have such a MuseiUn than none at all. Indird, 
for children such a eollt'Ction is n(»t unsuitable*, and is better 
than a large collection. But it is to be hojxHl that when ' 
local Museums are multiplied and improved, their contents 
may be so exchanged and selected and arranged, as to pro- 
duce an orderly arul 8i*nsible, if not a very scientific, 
result. 

I venture to suggest that as a general rule a local Museum 
should consist of Iguv principal departments ; there m|iy be 
one or two more, but there should not be many more nor 
many less. In the first place every Ibcal Museum should 

wa« formerly the case in the Natural History Museum, Peter 
Street^ Manchester. 
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hare its archffiological department devoted to the preserva- 
tion of any antique ai-ticles connected with the neighbour- 
hood. Not only are valuable relics thus preserved, but they 
are preserved at the place where they have sj^ecial signi- 
ficance » and may lead to special researches. Such relics^will 
be of all ages, from the flint knives of tfie palceolithic age to 
the tinder-box which the town clerk’s father used. We can- 
not lielp the mixture of times, which,’ after all, is not without 
its lessons. But then we must not mix up with such kwal 
relics those of other jdaees and nations. * /rhese should he 
exchanged with some other eolloctiwn to which they will he 
apf>ropriate. 

A second hraiudi of the Mustuim should (*ontain some re- 
presentation of the local natural history, the rarer l)irds and 
inscct§^ (‘Specially those which are likely to Ix'coiiu* (‘Xtinet, 
the rocks and fossils of any f4>rinat.ion for which the locality 

is ct'iebrated, the' local lu'rharium already referred to. It 

* 

will not, however, he i^sually possible to atk'Hipt all the 
branches of the natural lnst(.)ry, and the (urator may pm- 
fx'rly (h'velop disproportionHt(‘ly that branch in which he 
feels mo.st interest and has most faciliti(‘.s. or which is less 
rcj)rt'S(Uite(l in neighbouring towns. 

A third branch of tlu* ATust'um may |>robtal>l\ coiUain 
almost any kind (d collection which forms tin* s[>ecial hobby 
or study of tlie curator, or of any local cr)tliu.siaBt who likes 
to make the public museum the d(q)ository of his tn'asures. 
W'ludhor it be old China, or Japanese idtds. or Australian 
tafomerangs, or crystals of ^*alcite, or old bank-notes, or 
church-door ktws, or the fangs of serpents : it hardly matters 
what product of nature or in(|iistry be tlius sfK*cially n*pre- 
sciiU'd, f)rovi(i<*(] that it l)e systematically, and, as far iis 
jx>ssiblt*, completely siuditd. Almost any sucli thorough 
collection will l(?ad to new knowhxlge, and if the cairator he 
^an intelligent and scituitific man he will be able to arrange 
and explaifi it so as to excite interest in his visitors. He 
will do this far rnore. efTectuaily if he allow'ed liberty of 
choice in some portion of Ids collection, in resfXict to which 
he, so to spt'ak, eifjoys a certain endowrnent of research. 
In fact, unless the curator of a museum tx'c^omes an original 
student and collector in one or more branches, he is iiiore a 
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cabinet maker and head door-keepcir to his institution than 
the man of seienee ' who should be a light to half the 
county. 

The remaining fourth branch of the local Museum should 
be «simply blank space, available for the reception of 
occasional loan colfectiurm, eithci^ from the authorities of 
South Kensington, or from other local museums, from pri- 
vate collertors, or from’ the united loans of private owners. 
The idea of loan collections was }>erhaps not originated at 
South Kensirigtou* but it has ciTtainly l)een developed there 
in a degree |)reviously miknow'u. It is doubtless capable of 
rendering the grt'alest possible servi(‘<‘S to Must uin economy. 
The loan colleetion of Japamse art lately exhibited at 
Nottingham (’astle, for instanct;, was beyond praise. 

Ihit surely this loati system can l>e worked wiilimit the 
inturviuition of (lovernment offieials. As soon as tin* eura- 
tors of Museums become an organised body, cr/ nipport with 
each other, it would be easy to arra*ig(‘ for exchanges of loan 
collections, and any V(‘ry good aiul cornplite collection 
formed in one town as th<‘ 8|)<‘cial hobby of its curator/ 
might be gradually circulatc<l round the (‘Utire country, and 
thus vastly muliifdied in utility. Thus the local Museum 
would practically op(‘rate as one vast divided Museum, 
although each curator with his superint(*mling committee 
would tnainiain their perh'ct auUmomy. 

It is irssential. howcw^er, to good Museum economy tliat 
wholly irrelevant and trifling articles, such as the logal 
cricketers’ cups, the stufled {lug-dogs, the models of three- 
deckers, etc., should be got rid of by exchange or donation. 
In a well-arranged Rluseum they serve only to produce « 
distraction and ridicule. 

There already exist some good models of what county or 
other local Museums may become. The Ipswich Museum, 
in which the late Professor Henslow had a leading part, is, 

I believe, a very good one, but I have not seen it. The 
Nottingham Castl^ Museum, due to a suggestion of Sir 
Henry Cole, is as yet rather dependent on South Kensing- 
ton, but in any case it is a* charmCng addition to the 
resources of the tow-u, and must have very {Kfrceptibly 
brightened the lives of the Nottingham people. There are 
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a gtKjd niany old castles which mjght surely be utilised in 
the same way. * 

1 venture to suggest, in conclusion, that the best possible 
step which could now be taken to improve the Museums of 
the United Kingdom would be the constitution a Muse’iin 
Association on the lines «of the well-known Librarians' 
Asscx-iation. If the curators of all the public Museums 
would follow^ the example of other pi'ofi^ssional bodies, and 
put th(‘ir heads together in a eonferenee. they might evolve 
out of the existing chaos some unity of ideaJ;*jind action. At 
any rate they wx)uld take th<» first im|x.)rtant stt‘p of asserting 
their ow n existmee. There hav<‘ bet ri enough of }>lue-l>ooks 
and royal commissions, and we. have h(*ard too much of what 
mv Loi'ds ” of the Council have got to say. Let the 
curatory thems(dves now sfK^ak and act, and let them 
especially adopt as their motto — “Union, not centralisa- 
tion.” 



“ CKAM.” ^ 


A HI MAN instit/iiion has, like man, its seven ages. In its 
infancy, unknown and, unnoticed , it excites in youth some 
interest and surprise. Advancing towards nian]i<x)d, every^ 
one is forward in praising its ustdulness. As it grows up 
and becomes established, the j>opular tone })egins to change. 
Some people are unavoidably otTended or netnally injunnl 
by a new institution, and as it grows older and inorl' ]K)wer- 
ful these peoj)le become more numerous. In proportion to 
the Buceess of an undertaking, >,vill be the <lirtieulties and 
jealousies which are eneountered. It becomes the interest 
of certain p(?r8ons to find out the w’eak {>oints of the system, 
arid turn them to tlieir private advantage. Thus the institu- 
tion reaches its critical age, which, safcdy surmounted, it 
progresses through a prosperous midille life to a vtuierable 
old age of infirmities and abuses, dying out in the form of a 
mere survival. 

There is no difiieiilty in stadng what period of life the 
examination system has now reached. It is that critical age 
at whicli its progress is so -marked as to rais(‘ \vidt‘-spread 
irritation. To abuse examinations is one of the most popular 
eommouplaces of puBlie sp<‘eeh(*s and after-dinner conversa^ 
tion. Everybody has soinelhing to say in dispraise, and the 
reason is pretty obvious. Many persons have been incon- 
venienced by examinations : s<^me regret the loss of patron- 
age; others the loss of patrons and appointments; school- 
masters do not like having their work rudely tested : th^jy 
feel the competition of more far-sighted teachers who have 
adapted themselves betimes to a new^ state of things. In 
these and other w’ays it arisfs that a formidable minority 
actually have good grounds for hating examinations. They 
‘ ♦ Mind,’ April, 1877 ; No. VI 
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make their feelings widely known, and the general public, 
ever ready to grumble at a novelty of which they hear too 
much, and do not precisely appreciate the advantages, take 
up the burden of the complaint. » 

Fortunately, t(X), for the opjxments ^f exgpmination * an 
admirable “cry"' has beert found. Examination, they say, 
leads to “Cram/’ and “Cram’' is ^he destruction of true 
study. People who know nothing else about examination 
know well enough that it is “ C'ram.” The word has all the 
attributes of a perfect quest ion -begging epithet . Jt is short, 
emphatic, and happily derived front a disagreeable physical 
metaphor. Accordingly, there is not a respectable gentle- 
man distributing prizes to a body of scholars at the end of 
the session, and at a loss for something to say, who does not 
think this word " Cram/’ and proceed to (‘xpatiate on the 
evils of the examination system. 

1 intend in thi% article to take up the less popular view of 
the subject, and say wluft .1 can in favour of exanunatioiis. 

wish to analyse tin* ini*aning of tin* word ‘'Cram/’ and 
decide if possible, whedber it is the baneful thing that so 
many people say. There is no difficulty in si'cing at once 
that “ (/ram “ means two difi’erent things, which 1 will call 
“ good Cram “ and “ bad ('ram/’ A candidate, preparing for 
an important competitive examination, may put hiiriself 
under a tutor well skilled in preparing for that examination. 
This tutor looks for success by carefully directing th(‘ candi- 
date’s studies into the most "paying” lines, and restricting 
them rigorously to those lines. The training given may Ixi 
of an arduous, thorough character, 8o4;hat the fa<ailtie.s of the 
pupil are stretched and exercised to their utmost in those 
lines. This would be called “Cram,” because it involves 
exclusive devotion to the answering of certain examination- 
papers. I call it “ good Cram.” 

. “Bad Cram,” on the other hand, consists in temporarily 
impressing upon the candidate's mind a collection of facts, 
dates, or formulae, held in a wholly umiigested state anrl 
ready to be disgorged in th(i examination-room by an act of 
mere memory. A candidate, unable to apprehend the bear- 
ing of Euclid’s reasoning in the first book of his " Elements,” 
may learn the propositions off by heart, diagrams, letters. 
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and all, like a Sunday scholar learning the collects and 
gospels. Dates, rules of grammar, and the like, may be 
“ crammed "" by mnemonic lines, or by one of those wretched 
systems of artificial memory, teachers of which are always 
going about. In such ways it is, I believe, possible to give 
answers which simulate knowledge, and no more prove true 
knowltidge than the chattering of a f>arrot proves intellect. 

I am far from denying the existenct^ of “ bad Cram ” of 
this character, but I hold that it can never be advantage- 
ously resorted to'^by tliose who are capable of ‘‘good Cram." 
To learn a profMJsition of Euclid by heart is far more labori- 
ous than for a student of moderate eapaeity to master the 
nature of the reasoning. It is obvious that all advantages, 
even in an examinational jxunt of vu w, are on the side of 
real knowledge. Thti slight(‘st lapse of rneinory in .^he bad 
“ crarnrntT/’ for instance, tlu^ putting of wrong letters in the 
diagram, will disclose the simulated char\H„tt‘r of his w(»rk, 
and the least change in the* conditions of the proposition set 
will frustrate his nmemonic devices altogether. If papers^ 
be set which nnilly cun l)e answtu'ed by mere memory, the 
badness is in the examiners. 

Thorough blu(‘kheads may be driven to the worst kind of 
“Cnun,” simply because they can do nothing better. Nor 
do the blockheads suffer harm ; to exercise th('. memory •is 
betbrr than to l<.‘ave the brain wholly at rest. Some 
qualities of endiiraru^e and resolution must be called into 
existence, before a youth can go through the dreary work 
of learning off by heart, things of which he has no compre- 
hension. Nor with examiners of th<‘ least intelligence is 
there any reason to fear that the best directed “ bad Cram ” ^ 
will enable a really stupid candidate to cany off honours and 
appointments due to others. No examination-pajx^rs even 
for junior candidates sliould consist entirely of " book-work,” 
such as to be answered by the simple reproduction of the 
words in a t(»xt-b(X)k. In every properly conducted examina- 
tion, questions are, as a matter of course, set to test the 
candidate's power of applying his knowledge to cases more 
or less different from those described in the books. More- 
over, good examiners always judge answers by their general 
style as well as by their contents. It is really impossible 
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that a stupid, slovenly candidate ^can by any art of 
“cramming" be enabled to produce the neat, brief, perti- 
nent essay, a page or two long, which wins marks from 
the admiring examiners. • 

If we may judge fmm ex|XTience, toa, “ bad Cram " 3oes 
not pay from the tutor'^ point of view. That this is so 
we may learn from the fact that slpw ignorant pupils are 
ruthlessly rejected by the great “ coaches." Those who have 
their re|)iitation and their living to make l)y the success of 
their candiclatt^s (jannot afford to waste thei!* labour iijxjn bad 
niaterial. Thus it is not the stupid who go to th(‘, “ cram* 
ruing " tutors to be forced over the heads of the clever, but 
it is the clever ones who go to secure the highest places. 
Tjong before tlu‘ critical days of lire oflicial examination, the 
expericnicod “ coach " selected his men almost as carefrally as 
if he wt^re making iij) the University boat. Therei is Irardly 
a Ini versify or a College in the kingdom which irnjHises any 
stdective process of the s<5rt. An entrance or matriculation 
icxainiiiation, if it exists at all. is little Ix tter tlran a sham. 
.Ml comi'rs are gladly received to give more fees and the 
appearance of prosperity. Thus it too often happens that 
hulk of a college' class consists of untutored youths 
tlirough who.se ears the learnt‘d itrstructions of the professor 
{lass, harmlessly it may lx;, but usek ssly. Parents and the 
public have little idea how close a resemiblance there is 
between teaching and writing on the sands of the sea, unless 
cither thert' is a distinct capacity for learning on tlie part of 
the pii{>iI,or some systtun of examination and reward to forci; 
tJie pupil to apply. * 

For these and other reasons •which might be urged , I do 
not consider it worth while to consider “ bad Cram ” any 
further. I pass on to inquire w^hether “ good Cram ” is an 
objectionable form of education. The good “ cramming ” 
tutor or lecturer is one \vho8e object is to enable his pupils 
to take a high place in the list. With this object he care- 
fully ascertains the 8cop(? of the examination, scrutinises 
past papers, and estimator in every j) 08 sible w^ay the 
probable character ot future papers. He then trains his 
pupils in each branch of study with an intensity propor- 
tioned to the prob|bility that questions will be asked in that 
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branch. It is too much to assume that this training will be 
superficial. On the contrary, though narrow it will probably 
be intense and deep. It will usually consist to a consider- 
able extent^ in preliminary examinations intended both to 
tesi and trait the pupil in the art of writing answers. The 
great “ coaches ” at (’ambridge in*former days might be said 
to proceed by a constant system of examination , oral instruc- 
tion or simple reading being subordinate to the solving of 
innumerable problems. The main question which I have 
to discuss, then *’ resolves itself into this: whether intense 
training directed to thi^* passing of certain defined examina- 
tions constitutt s real eilucation. The jK)pular opponents of 
“ Cram imply that it does not ; I maintain that it does. 

It hapjiened that, just as 1 was about to write this article, 
the Home Sec'ndary presided at annual prize-distribution 
in LiverjMH)! ColI(‘g(*, on the 22nd I)(‘cember, 187G, and 
took occasion to make the usual remarks about ‘*(*rani.” 
He expressed with admirable cleaVness the pn^vailing com- 
j>laint8 against exiirninations, and I shall therefore take the 
lihei’ty of making his speech in some (h'gree my text. 

“ Examination is not education.” ht' said. “ You n'quire a 
great deal more than that. As well as being examined, you 
must h(* taught. ... In the great scramble for life there 
is a notion at the prescuit moment of getting hold of as much 
general superficial know ltnlge as you can. That to my mind 
is a fatal mistake. On the other hand, there is a great 
notion that if you can get through your examination and 
* cram up* a subject very well, you are being educated. 
That, t(K), is a most fiNtal mistake. Tluu'e is nothing which 
would delight me so much,, if 1 were an examiner, as to ^ 
baffle all the ‘ cramming ’ teachers whose pupils came before 
me.” (Laughter.) 

Let us consider what Mr. Cross really means. “ Examina- 
tion,” he says, is not education; w^e require a great deal 
more; we must be taught as well as be examined.” With 
equal meaning I might say : ” Beef is not dinner ; we want 
a great deal more; w^e must have potatoes, bread, pudding, 
and the like.” Nevertheless, beef is* a principal part of 
dinner. Nobody, I should think, ever asst^rted or imagined 
that examination alone was education, but I nevertheless 
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hold that it is one of the chief elements of an effective 
education. As Mr. Cross himself said, in an earlier part of 
his speech, “ The examination is a touchstone and test which 
shows the broad distinction between good and bad. . . . 
You may manage to scramble through your leSsons in^the 
‘ half/ but I will defy yoi| to get through you / examinations 
if you do not know the subjects/’ 

Another remark of Mr. Cross leatis me to the main {X)int 
of the subject. He said : “ It is qiiite iu‘C(‘8sary in the 
matter of teaching that whatever is taugl^t must he taught 
well, and nothing that is taught >vell can be taught in a 
hurry. It must be taught, not simply for the examination, 
but it must sink into your minds, and stay there for life/’ 

Both in this and his other n^rnarks Mr. Ooss commits 
himself to the popular but wiiolly erroneous notion that what 
boys learn at school and college should be useful knowledge 
indelibly impressed ujxm ilu‘ mind, so as to stay there all 
their lives, and he ready at their lingers’ ends. The real 
point of the objections to examination commonly is, that the 
(‘andidate learns things for the examination only, whi<‘h, 
wiien it is safely j)assed, he forgtds again as s))ec*dily a,s 
|Kjssihle. Mr. Cross would tea(*h so deliberately and 
tlioroughly that the very facts tauglit could not be forgotten, 
but must ever after ero[> up in the mind wliatever \v<* are 
doing. 

I hold that remarks such as these proceed from a w'holly 
fajse view of the nature and pur]:)ose8 of education. It is 
implied tliat the mind in {‘ar^y life is to be stored with the 
identical facts and hits of knowledge which are to be used in 
after-life. It is, in fact, Mr. Cross and those who think 
with lum who advocate a kind of “Cram,” enduring, it is 
true, hut still “ had (’ram.” The tnie view' of education, on 
th(* contrary, is to regard it as a {-ourse of training. 1’ho 
youth in a gymnasium practises upon the horizontal bar, in 
order to develop his muscular powers g(5nerally ; he dcH;5S not 
intend to go on posturing upon horizontal bars all through 
life.' School is a place where the mental fibres are to be 
exercised, trained, ^‘xpandAl, developed, and strengthened, 
not “crammed” or loaded with “useful knowdedge." 

The whole of a j’outh’s subsequent career is one long 
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coarse of technical “cramming,** in which any quantity of 
useful facts are supplied lo him nolens volens. The mer- 
chant gets his technical knowledge at the clerk’s desk, the 
barrister in the conveyancer’s ofifices or the law courts, the 
engineer id the workshop and the field. It is the very 
purpose of o^Hiberat education, aq, it is correctly called, to 
develop and train the plastic fibres of the youthful brain, so 
as to prevent them taking too early a definite “ set,” which 
will afterwards narrow and restrict the range of acquisition 
and judgment, f will even go so far as to say that it is 
hardly desirable for the actual things taught at schcx)l to 
stay in the mind for life. The source of error is the failure 
to distinguish between the form and th(‘ matter of knowledge, 
between the facts themselves and the rnanruT in which 
the mental powers deal with facts. 

It is wonderful that Mr. (.'ross and those who monilisf* in 
his strain do not perceive* that the actual facts which a man 
deals wdth in life are infinite i!i nqml>er, dnd cannot be re- 
membert^l in a finite brain. The psyc hologists, too. seem to 
me to be at fault in this matter, for they have not suffic iently 
drawn attention to the varying degrees of duration required 
in a well-organised nnunory. We (*onimonly use the w’ord 
memory so as to eover the faculties of Retention, Repro- 
duction, and R(*pres<*ntation, as deseribf*d by Hamilton, and 
very little cojisideration will show^ that in different eases w-e 
need the powers of retention, of suggestion, and of imagina- 
tion in very different degrees. In some cases wo require to 
remember a thing only a few^ moments, or a few minutes ; in 
other cases a ft*w hours or days : in yet other cases a few 
weeks or months : it is Sn infinitesimally small part of all our 
mental impressions which c4n be profitably remembered 
for years. Memory may be too retentive, and facility of 
forgetting and of driving out one train of ideas by a new 
train is almost as essential to a well-trained inttdlect as 
facility of retention. 

Take the case of a barrister in full practice, who deals 
with several cases in a day. His business is to acquire as 
rapidly as |K)8sible the facts of tfhe ease, immediately before 
him. With the pow-ers of representation of a well-trained 
mind, he holds these facts steadily before him, comparing 
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.them with each other, discovering their relations, applying 
to them the principles and rules law more deeply graven 
on his memory, or bringing them into connection with a few 
of the more prominent facts of previous cases which he 
happens to remember. For the details of lavfs and pre- 
cedents he trusts to his tpxt writers, tlfe statfite-book , and 
his law^ library. Even before the ease is finished, his mind 
has probably sifted out the facts a*nd rejected the unim- 
{K)rtant ones by the law of obliviscence. One case done 
with, he takes up a wholly new^ series of fjcts, and so from 
day to day, and from month to month, the niatier before 
him is constantly changing. Tlie sumo remarks are even 
more true of a busy and able administrator like Mr. Cross. 
The )X)ints which come before him are infinite' in variety. 
Tlu‘ facts of each case are rapidly brought to his noticaj 
by suhordinat<‘S. by eorre8|H)n(lencc‘. by (Mmtos in the 
Honst*, by di‘putations and interviews, or by newspaper 
ref>orts. Applyiifg well-Jraiiual powers of judgment to tht^ 
matter in hand, he* makes a rapid deeision and passes to the 
next piece of l)usin(*ss. It would he fatal to Mr. Cross if he 
vvt*rc* t(» allow’ things to sink (l(^<*p into his mind ami stay 
there, Therc^ would be no diftieulty in allowing that in like 
manner, but in varying degrees, the engineer, the physician, 
the merchant, even the tradesman or the intelligent artisan, 
deal every day with various combinations of facts which 
cannot all be storc‘d up in the cerc'hra! framework, and 
cejtainly need not he so. 

The bearing of thc'sc considerations npon the subject of 
examinations ouglit to be very (*vident. For what is “cram ” 
but the rapid ac(jiiisitiori of a seri(*s* of facts, the vigorous 
getting up of a ease, in order lo exhibit well-trained [kiwits 
of compn*hensi(>n, of judgment, and of retention before an 
examiner? The practised barrister crams *’ up his brief 
(so-called because, as some sup|X)se, made brief for the pur- 
[lose) and stands an examination in it before a judge and 
jur\^ The candidate is not so hurried ; he spends months, or 
it rn&y be two or three years, in getting up bis di/Terential 
calculus or his inorganic cHemistry. It is quite likely that 
when the ordeal is passed, and the favourable verdict deliv- 
ered, he w'ill dismiss the equations and the salts and com- 
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pf^UDds from his mind as rapidly as possible ; but it does not 
follow that the useful effect of his training vanishes at the 
same time. If so, it follows that almost all the most able 
and successful men of the present day threw away their 
pa^s at school and college. I suppose that no one ever 
heard of a differential equation solving a nice point of law. 
nor is it common to hear Sophocles and Tacitus quoted by a 
leading counsel. Y€^t' it can hardly be denied that our 
greatest barristers and judges were trained in the mathe- 
matical sciences or if not, that their teachers thought the 
classics a better training ground. If things taught at school 
and college are to stay in the mind to serve us in the 
l)usines8 of lif(^, then almost all th(» higher (nlucation yet 
given in this kingdom has iniss(*d its mark. 

I eoiTie to the eoneluaion, then, that wi ll-ordered educa- 
tion is a severe system of well-sustained “ Cram.” Mr. 
Herbert Spencer holds that tlu' child’s play stimulates the 
actions and ex<Tcise8 of the man. ^So I wAuId hold that the 
agony of the examination-room is an anticipation of thc^ 
struggles of life. All life is a long series of competitive 
examinations. The barrister Ix'fore the jmy^: the preacher 
in his pulpit: the merchant on the Exchange flags; the 
memlxu’ in the House — all are going in for their ” little- 
goes.” and tlu'ir “great-goes.” and their “triposes.” And 
I unhesitatingly assert that as far as experiimce can guide 
us, or any kind of reasoning enahl(‘ us to infer, well- 
C(»ndiict(»d competitive examinations before able exaniine,rs. 
are the best means of trainkig, and tlie best method of 
seUH*tion for tliose who are to be foremost in the battle of 
life. 

I will go a step further. aiKEassert that examination in one 
form or another is not only an indispensable test of results, 
but it is a main element in training. Tt represents the active 
use of faculties as contrasted with that passive use W'hich too 
often resolves itself into letting things come in at one ear and 
go out at the other. Those who discuss examinations in the 
public papers, seem to think that they are held occasionally 
and for the sole purpose of aw^arding prizes and appoint- 
ments ; but in every well-ordered course of instruction there 
ought to be, and there usually are, frequent less formal 
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examinations of which outsiders Ijear nothing. The pur- 
poses of these examinations are manifold ; they test the pm- 
gress of the class, and enable the teacher to judge whetlier 
he is pursuing a right course at a right spcHni ; tj;iey excite 
emulation in the active and able ; they touch thj^ pride ev^n 
of those who do not love knowledge mucli, but still do not 
like to rite themselves down absolute l>l<>ckheuds : and they 
are in thems^dves an exercise in English (omposition , in the 
control of the thoughts, and the useful employment of know- 
ledge. In direct educational i‘l!'ect a writt^ji examination 
may be worth half-a-doztui lectures.# Mr. Cross says that 
examination is not education : I say that it is. Of eours<^ 
you cannot examine upon nothing, just as you cannot grind 
flour in a mill unless yon put the grain in. Neveriht^less, 
examination in some form t)r other represents the n^ally 
active grinding process in th(‘ pupil’s mind. 

It is not rruTcdv that which goes into the eyes and ears of 
a student which (‘ducat(*s him : it is that which com(‘s out. 
A student may sit on the lecture-r(»om benclu’S and hear 
every word the teacluT utters ; hut he may carry away as 
much useful efiect as the drowsy auditor of a curat('’s 
S(*rmon. To instruct a youth in gynniastics. you do not 
merely explain orally that he is to climb up one ]:K)le, and 
coiiu* down another, and leap over n third. You make him 
do these motions over and over agair), and the education 
is in the exertion. So intellectual education is measured, 
not by words heard or read, hut by thoughts excited. In 
some subjects mental exertion in* the pupil is called forth by 
the working of problems and eX(*reises., These form a kind 
•f continuous examination, whicji shouM accompany (ivery 
lecture. Arithmetic is only to be learnt by sums upon the 
schoolboy’s slate, and it is the infinite variety of mathrana- 
tieal tasks from common addition upwards which rnaka^s 
mathematical science the most powerful training-ground of 
the intellect. The late Professor De Morgan was probably 
the greatest teacher of mathematics who ever lived. Ht? 
considered it requisite that students should attend bis exposi- 
tory lectures for an hour and a quarter every day ; but he 
always gave an abundance of exercises as well, which, if 
fully worked out, would take at least as long, and often 
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twice as long a time. Exercises are the sheet-anchor of the 
teacher, and in this way only can we explain the extra- 
ordinary propensity of classical teachers towards Latin 
verses, I have heard such teachers explain, verses, 

tlhnigh useless in every other way, afford a definite measur- 
able amount of exercise—a manageable classical treadmill. 
For many years past it was my duty to teach several subjects 
—Logic, Mental arid Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Economy. Exjxiricnce made me acutely aware of the very 
diff(‘rent educational values of these diverse subjects. Logic 
is by far the best, beoause when properly taught it admits 
of the same active training by exercises and problems that 
W'Ci find in mathematics. It is no doubt ne(*essary that some 
instruction should also be given to senior students in 
philosophy and political economy : but it is difficult in these 
subjects to make the studtuit think for himself. Examina- 
tion, then, represents the active as opposed to the passive 
part of education, and in answer to Mr. Cross’s statement 
that (examination is not education, I venture to repeat that, 
in some form or other, examination is th(^ most powerful and 
essential rrn ans of training the intellect. 

I now pass on to the wholly different (piestion whether 
op<in eom))oiitiv<^ (*xaruinations are the best means of select- 
ing men for important appointments. In this view of 
examinations the educational results are merely incidental, 
and the main object is to find an impartial mode of putting 
the right man into the right place, and thus avoiding the 
nepotism and corruption which are almost inseparable from 
other methods of appointment. At first sight it might seem 
absurd to ptit a man in a ^position requiring judgment anri 
tact and knowlcdgi‘ of the world because ho answers rightly 
a few questions about mathematics and Gr(‘ek. The head- 
master of a great school succeeds, not by the teacliing of the 
higher forms, but by the general vigour and discretion of 
his managoment. He is an administrator, not a pedagogue ; 
then w^hy choose a high wrangler, because of his command 
over differential equations ? Why make a young man a 
magistrate in Bengal, because of his* creditable translations 
from the classics, or his knowledge of English history? 
Would it not be far better to select men directly for any 
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success which they have shown ^in the management o£ 
business exactly analogous to that they will have to 
perform ? 

Exp(*rience must decide in such matters, an(^ it seems 
to decide conclusively in favour of examinaticjsps. Publfc 
opinion and practice at any rate are in favour of this con- 
clusion. For a long time back the honours’ degrees of 
Oxford and Cambridge have been employed as a means of 
s^ilection. It does not of course follow that a high wrangler, 
or a double first, will suit every im]X)rtant pc.^ition ; but it is 
almost always expected nowadays that a man applying for a 
high |X)st shall have some high degree. Evim those who are 
unfettered in their powers of appointment will seldom now 
a|)[K>int a young man to a crmspievious post unless his degri'c 
will justify the appointment in the eyes of the public. The 
President of the Council, for instance, is unrestricted in the 
choice of School Inspectors, but he practically makes a high 
degrt'c a .vine qud fioit. \oi only does lie thus K^ssen his 
r(‘spoiisibility very greatly, and almost (ntirely avoid sus- 
picion of undue influence, but the gent'ral success and ability 
of those apfKiinted in this manner fully bear out the wisdom 
of the practice. 

The fact seems to be that the fiowers which enable a man 
to take a conspicuous filace in a ticrc<‘ competitive examina- 
tion are closely correlated, if they be not identical, with 
those leading to success in battle of life. It might be 
expcQtcd that a high wrangler or a double first would gener- 
ally be a Weakly hookworm, exhausted by 

intense study, unalile to expand his mii]d beyond his books, 
and deficient in all tlie tact anc} worklly knowledge to be 
acquired hy mixing in the business of life. But exp<U‘ience 
seems to negative such ideas. The w^eakly men are weeded 
out before they get to the final struggle, or break down in 
the course of it. The true bookworm 8how%s himself to be a 
bookworm, and does not fight his way to a high place. 
Success in a severe examination requires, as a general rule, 
a combination of robust physical health, good nerve, great 
general energy, and powers of endurance and p(?r8<;‘verance, 
added to pure intellectual ability. There are of course ex- 
ceptions in all matters of this sort, but, so far as we can lay 
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down rules in human affairs, it is the mens sana in cor pore 
sano which carries* a candidate to the higher part of the 
list. 

A man, must not always be set down as a blockhead 
b^ause he ^:annot^ stand the examination-room. Some men 
of extensive knowledge and much intelligence lose their 
presence of mind altogether when they see the dreadful 
paper. They cannot command their thoughts during the 
few hours when their success in life is at stake. The man 
who trembles ^ the sight of the paper is probably defective 
in the nerve and moral courage so often needed in the busi- 
ness of life. It by no means follows, again, that the man 
of real genius will take a conspicuous place in the list. His 
peculiar abilities will often lie in a narrow line and be cor- 
related with weakness in other directions. His powers can 
only be rend<?red patent in the conrm of time. It is well 
known that sonu^ of the most original innthernnticians were 
not senior wrangltTs. Public eyaininations must be looked 
up(m as tests of general rather than special abilities; talent, 
strength, and sound lu'ss of constitution win the high place, 
powers which can b(‘ developed in any direction in after-life. 

If (nddence were n<‘cd<‘d to supf)ort this view of the matter 
it is amply afTorded by the recent Parliamentary Report on 
the education and training of (candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service. Whatever may in* thought as to the details of the 
methods of training, which havt' been recently modified, 
there can he no doubt that this Report is conclusive .as to 
the siKrcss of cxaininationhl stdection. Tin* ability of the 
statements furnished to this Report by ofVuaTs appointed by 
open eornpetition got'S far to prove thi* success of thi' system*. 
It is impossible to iinagiiu' a st'verer test tlian that sy.stem 
has pass('d through in the ease of tiie Indian Civil Service. 
Young men selected for the amount of i^alin, Gnvk. Mathe- 
maties, French, German, Logic, Political Economy, and so 
forth, which they could “cram up,” have been sent out at 
twenty-one or twenty-three years of age, and thrown at once 
into a new world, where it is difficult to imagine that their 
** crammed " knowledge could be of* the least direct use. 
There they have been brought into contact w ith a large body 
of older officers, appointed under a different system, and 
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little prejudiced in favour of these*“ Competition Wallahs/ 
Yet the evidence is overwhelming to the effect that these 
victims of “ Cram ” have been successful in governing India. 
A large number of the best appointments have al?'('ady be§n 
secured by them, although the system » has o^\y been in 
existence for tw^enty-two years, and seniority is naturally of 
much account. The number who are .failures is very smalK 
certainly smaller than it would be under the patronage 
system. It is imt>ossible that I should, within the limits 
of this article, present the evidence accumulated on this 
subject. 1 must refer tlu' reader to* the Blue Book itself, 
which is full of intt'rest for all eonccrned in education.* 
I must also n/fer tin* rcadei* tx) tlu* nunarkably al)le essays 
on the subject publislied by Mr. Alfred (’ottcrell Tu{)p. B.A., 
of the Bengal Civil StTviee.- to which essays 1 am indebted 
for some of my ideas on this subji'ct. Mr. Tup}> gives a 
powerful answer to th<‘ c(debrated attack on the compi^iitive 
system contaiiuMl in the lulittburgh Ueriew of April, 1874. 
He gives statistical tables and details eoiu‘crning ih(‘ careers 
of th(‘ men S('l('ct(‘d l)y < ompeliliorK and a gcnuu’al account of 
the <‘xaminations and of the organisation in wliieh the Civil 
servant takes his place. The evidcuice against stdetetion by 
competition seems to conn* to this, that, afU^r a most com- 
plete inquiry, the worst that can be made out against the 
'' C’orn petition Wallahs ” is that some of them do not ride 
well, and that there is a doubt in some cases about the polish 
of their manners, or the swe<‘tnqss of tludr culture. 

Doubt, indeed, was throwri by some writers upon the 
j)hysical suitability of selected eandidatt'S ; hut on this fxunt 
a most remarkable fact was brought to light. All the candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service have to undergo two strict 
medical examinations before Sir William Gull, so that this 
eminent physician is able to speak with ran* authority as to 
the physical health of the candidates. This is wliat he says 
(Keport, p. 36) : " I still continue to be impressed with th<* 

“The ‘Selection and Ti*aining of Candidate^} for the Indian CiviJ 
Service’ ((:. 1446) 1876. Pjice 3«. sd. 

®*Tlie Indian (Hvil Service and the Coinpcaitive Syntem : a I>i«cu»Bion 
on the Examinationa and the Training in England.’ London : K. W. 
Brydges, 137, Gower Street. 1S76. 
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fact that a sound physical constitution is a necessary element 
of success in these competitive examinations. The men 
who have been rejected have not failed from mere weakness 
c\f constiiMtiori, but (with only a solitary exception or two) 
from a me<!iiaiiical defect in the valves of the heart in other- 
wise strong men, and for the most part traceable to over- 
muscular exercises There is a somewhat pre- 

valent opinion, that the courses of study now required for 
the public seryice are calculated to weaken the physical 
strength of candidateH. Experience does not only not cori- 
firin this, but abundantly proves that the course of life 
which conduces to sound intellectual training, is equally 
favourable to the pliysical health of the student.” 

Unless then we are pn^pared to rt*ject the opinion of the 
physician who has had the best fK)Ssib]e means of forming 
a sound conclusion, a compc'titive exainiivation is actually a 
good mode of selecting uu*n of good physical h(‘alth. so 
closcdy are the mental and bodily powers correlated as a 
general rulc‘. 

It is inii)ossible that I should in u single artich* treat of 
more than two or three of the principal arguments which 
may be urged in defcuice of the examination system. Did 
space' admit I might go on to point out the great improve- 
ment which has taken place* in ediuation since effective 
examinations were established. The condition of Oxford 
and Cambridge as regards study in the present day may not 
be satisfactory, but it is qertainly far better than at the 
close of the last century. The middle-class schools are yet 
far from what they Ought to be, but the examination system 
set on foot by the old universities is doing immense good,' 
giving vigorous and definite purpose where before a school- 
master had hardly any other object than to got easily 
through the ” half.” Primary schools would for the most 
part be as bad as the old dame-schools, did not the visits of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors stir them up to something better. 
In one and all of the grades of English education, to the 
best of rny belief, examination is the sheet-anchor to which 
we must look. 

I will not conclude without adverting briefly to a few of 
the obiections urged against the examina^on system. Some 
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of these are quite illusory; others are real, though possibly 
exaggerated. No institution can be an unmixed good, and 
we must always strike a balance of advantage and disfulvan- 
tage. One illusory objection, for instance, is urged by thosi? 
who take the high moral ground and assert t^t*kno\vledge 
should be pursued for its ow-n sake, and not for the ulterior 
rewards connec ted with a high place in the examination list. 
The remarks of these people bring before the mind’s eye the 
pleasing picture of a youth burning the midnight oil, after a 
succtessful search for his favourite authors. \Ve have* all of 
us heard how some young man became a great author, or a 
great philosopher, because, in the iinpieshibh* time of boy- 
hood, he was allowed to ransack the shelve.s of his ancestral 
library. I do not like to bc' cynical, but 1 cannot hedp assert- 
ing that these youths, full of the sacred love of knowlcMlgt', 
do not practically exist. Some no doubt there are, hut so 
small is the number with which the school or (‘ollege tc'acher 
will meet in the course of his labours, that it is impossible to 
take them into accoutJt in the gtuicral sy.stcm. Mvery 
teacher knows that the hulk of a junior class usually (‘onsisls 
of intellects so blunt or so inactive that every kind of s|>ur is 
useful to incite them lo exertion. 

Nor do I believe tliat the few who are by natun; ardent 
stu<ients net*d sufler harm from a well-devised system of 
university examinations. It is very pleasant to think of a 
young man juirsuing a free and open range of reading in liis 
ancestral library, following his native bent, and so forth ; but 
such study directed to no definite objec ts wx)uld generally be 
desultory and unproductive. He might obtain a good deal of 
^egaiit culture, but it is very doubtful whether he would 
acquire those powers of application and concentration of 
thought which are the basis of success in life. If a man 
really loves study and has genius in him, he wall find oppor- 
tunities in after-life for indulging his peculiar tastes, and 
will not regret the three or four years when his reading was 
severely restricted to the lines of examination. Of course it 
is not desirable to force all minds through exactly the same 
grooves, and the immense predominance formerly giv(‘n to 
mathematics at Cambridge could not be defended. But the 
schemes of examination at all the principal universities now 
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offer many different branches in which distinction may be 
gained. 

The main diflBiculty which I see in the examination system 
i§ that it' makes the examiner the director of education in 
place of th§ teacher, whose liberty of instruction is certainly 
very much curtailed. The tea<fner must teach with a con- 
stant eye to the questions likely to be asked, if he is to give 
his pupils a fair chance of success, compared with others who 
are being specially “ crammed for the purpose. It is true 
that the teacher may himself be the examiner, but this 
destroys the value of the examination as a test or means of 
public selection. Much discussion might be spent, were 
space available, upon the question whether the teacher or the 
examiner is the projn r pt‘rson to detin(‘ the lines of study. 
No doubt a teacher will generally teach best, and with most 
satisfaction to himself, wluui he can teach what he lik<‘s, 
and, in the case of Univdrsity professorstpr other teachers of 
great eminence, any resiriedion "upon their freedom may he 
undesirabk*. But as a general rule examiners will be more 
abh'. men than t(.‘acher.s, and the lines of examination are laid 
down either by the jeani judgment of a board of emirnuU 
examiners, or l)y authorities who only decide after much 
consultation. The question therefore assumes this shape— 
Whether a single teacher, guided only by his own discretion, 
or whether a board of competent judges, is most to be trusted 
in selecting profitable courses of study? 

Few have had bettiT opportunity than 1 have enjoyed both 
as teacher and examiner in philosophical and economical sub- 
jects, of feeling tho difficulties connected with a system of 
examination in these siibji*cts. Some of these difficultic^s 
havi^ been clearly ex|X)iuuled in the series of articles upon the 
state of philosophical study at the different Universities pub- 
lished in Mind, It is hardly needful to refer to the excellent 
discussion of the philosophical examination in the London 
University by the Editor in No. IV. I should not venture 
to defend University examinations against all the objections 
which may be brought against them. My purpose is accom- 
plished in attempting to show that Examination is the most 
effective way of enforcing a severe and definite training upon 
the intellect, and of selecting those for high position who show 
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th4ii8€‘lve8 best able to bear this severe test. It is the 
|)Opalar cry against “Cram ** that I have answered, and I 
will conclude by expressing my belief that any mmle of 
education which enables a candidate to take a lending place 
in a severe and welbcondueted open exanjinatio*, must be a 
good system of education. *Name it what you like, but it is 
impossible to deny that it calls forth intellectual, momK and 
even physical ixiwers, which are proved by unquestionable 
experience to fit men for the business of life. 

This is what T hold to he Ednention. We^ cannot consider 
it the work of teachers to make philosopluns and scholars 
and geniuses of various sorts; those, like jK>etB, are horn not 
made. Nor, as I have shown, is it the business of the educa- 
tor to impress indelibly u|>on the mind the us(‘ful knowledge 
which is to guide the pupil through life. This would l)e 
( Tam *’ indt'od. It is the pur|K)se of education so to c'xercise 
th<‘ faculties of iniqd that th(‘ infinitely various cx|M‘ricnco of 
aft<‘r-life may he ol)S(‘rve(> and ri'asoned upon to th<^ la'st 
effect. What is popularly condemned as “ Cram ” is <dten 
tlie [)est-dcvised and best-conducted system of training 
towards this a]l-iinp»)rtanl tuul. 
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I. 

When I receivc'd an invitation from the Trades Unionists^ 
Political Association to address you on tht* presc^nt occasion, 
1 felt it to he an honour and a ph asure to have an opfxir- 
tunity of putting before you my iilt as upon a question whic h 
now occu|)ies so inucii public atttuiiion. and is of such great 
importance to the prosperity' of the country. I must, first of 
all, Jtcknowlcdge warmly the liberal and candid spirit in 
which the assiX'iation ha^t' oifert*d to one whom they^ 
probably sup]x>se to be an opfxinent*, an optx>rtunity of 
bringing forward his unwelcome vi(‘ws. It happens that 
rather more than a yc^ar ago. in a public lecture which it was 
my duty to give at Owens College, ] touclied ufxm the sub- 
ject of Trades Unions, and my words were strongly criticised 
by Mr. Macdonald, the president of this association, and by 
some others who seemed to ^tbink that my opinions were 

‘IXiliveml l>\' raqiieHt of the Tiudes Uiii(»nivsW Politiail Association, 
in the CO“0|>emtive Hall, Upi>©r Medlock Stiwt, Hulme, Manchester, 
March 31st, 1»68. 
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most unbecoming in the so-called*** Cebden Lecturer.” ] 
have no doubt therefore that the association and the union- 
ists of this city suppose me to be totally against tl^eir views » 
and I am glad to be able to-night to explain exa<j^ly how ffc^ 
it may be the case. At any^rate I hope to* convince you that 
I am not in any degree involved in the prejudices of the other 
party, the capitalists. * 

1 can add most sincerely that iny only reluctance in 
addressing you arose from niy consciousness «»f the imperfect 
manner in which I may put my notions before you. Others 
who addn'ss you have every advantage of oratorical |X)wer 
and popularity in tlu ir favour. I labour under the double 
misfortune of feeling imptdled to put forward some opinionn 
wdiicli may not please you, and of putting them forward 
imp<‘rf e<*t]y. 

It is jrnjK)8sible in my opinion wholly to praise or wholly 
to condemn a groaf and wijjic-sprcad institution lilo^ that of 
Trades Societies. The men who com}H)se and who manage 
these societies dilT<‘r so nmeh in dilTerent |)laees and in 
dilTcrent trad(‘s, and the objects and actions which so(’icti('s 
put befon* themselves are so diverse, that wt* must caridiilly 
discriminab’ in the award of praise or blame. 

Pul>lic opinion seldom sutlieiently discriminates, and is too 
apt to ascrilx' to the whole what it knows only of tlx* part. 
But it seems to me that as we should certainly not comlemir 
the whole arist{x:ra<y because a few of its meirdars are 
coMvict('d of erinie, or misconduct^ or folly, so we should still 
less assail the charaeter of such a vast number of men as the 
lyiib'd operatives of England, because some of thtur number 
have been concerned in deeds which we cannot approve. 

So far am I from wishing that the workmen of England 
should cease to associate and unite together, that I believe 
some kind of association to be indispensable to the progress 
and amelioration of tlie largest and in some respeerts the most 
imix>rtant class of our fK>pulation. I believe that the capacity 
which Ikitish workmen exhibit in so high a degree f<;r 
forming legitimate and, orderly associations is one of the 
finest characteristics of our race, and one of the best proofs 
of the innate capacity for self-government which I believe^ 
we all possess. No one who Icjpks upon the growing 
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numbers and improving ^organisation of the Trades Societies 
can doubt that they will play a considerable part in the 
history of this kingdom. But the greater their extent and 
ftifluence become, the more issential it is that they should be 
well advised and I'eally liberal iti their aims and actions. It 
is in their fiower to do almost incaiculabii* goinl or harm to 
themselves and the country of wliich they form so consider- 
able a pa»t. It is iIm refore <‘S|H^cially ii<‘cessary that those 
who direct tlui |>ol‘ev of tla se' S()cictit‘s sin mi Id n^flt'ct and 
inquire thoroughly in* > ihv results of t heir nih^s and actions. 
They would tlimi |K r(fiv<* that the* ( bjccls which they set 
forth as their purjKJsc cannot in some eas< s 1 m* properly 
achieved hy the tmaus they use, ujul that though the im- 
in(*(liate results of their [policy may seem t(» be iMuietieial, the 
ultimule results involva^ injury of a hi<l(ien but oh* t (‘Xtensive 
kind, which tluy uouici not easily have antieij>atecl. 7'h(Te 
are eertain aneient fallacies whicli havt misled men since 
trades began to Ik* curritMl on, and it is only within the last 
hundred years that economists have* at all s(‘en their way out 
of these fallacies, and discovered the true bemdicenec* of the 
frctKlom of trade* and the freedom of industry. It is the 
grand principle of freedom of industry, exf>lained by Adam 
Smith and gradually l)rought into practice in the i)olicy and 
laws of the kingdom, which has in great part securcKl to us 
our present |)rosperity. And it would Ik^ an inconeeivaI)le 
misfortune for tJiis country and the world if the ju'od active 
classes, whose numbers auvl jx)\vers increase with that pros- 
perity, sltould thoughtlessly reverse the policy which gave 
them birth. 

1 cannot help quoting here what is said on this f)oint by 
one of the most eonscientious, liberal, and learned states- 
men this country ever had— I mean Sir George Cornewall 
Ijcwis. He says : 

* Some theone«, indeed, are »o alluring and attractive, esj)ecially on a 
auperficial couHidemtion, that nothing short of an actual exi>eritnental 
proof of their evil operation is sufficient to convince the world of their 
iinaoutidnefts. . . . Such is the theory of commercial protectiem, and 
such too is the theory of prt>tection of lalKmr, which is now advancing 
into populai* favour, and under which mankind seem destined to suffer 
before they have discovered its true tendencies, Awr TrmtUe mi the 
iMeihode of Oimreatum and ftfoeoning in Politio\ 
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II. 

I wish to speak in the first place of the legal ixisition of 
Trades’ Societies. A recent trial at the Manc'li^'ster Law 
Courts has shown that these societies are^in no#vay illegaf. 
exc<‘pt that they have not* the sjK^cial facilities granted to 
Friendly Societies by the statute concerning them. 

The members of a union are subject io no i)enalty or 
disjibility because they belong to a union, and can as in- 
dividuals protect thc'ir pro{X‘rty as l)efore. 'llu'y sufTer under 
no grievance therefore, and are in wo worse jK>Hition than 
clubs, committi'cs, or private societies, of which iho\isunds 
exist <»r are cn*ated ev(*ry year in other elasstss of society, l)ut 
which are not in<‘orporate<l or registered nndtu* the Friendly 
So(*it‘ties Act, 

But if unionists think that there is still something v<*xa- 
tious and hurtful in their exclusion from tlu* advantagi’S of 
the Friendly So{*ii‘ties Actf 1 for my part should hi* glad to 
see tliem brought under it. 

1 think that the ehang<* would probably tend io raise tluur 
charaeter in tlu* eyes of themselves Jind of the puhlie — 
would mak(^ them o|Hn associations ratluT than close and 
secret elnh.s. 1 ho|>c that the time is not far distant wlaui 
all 'Prades Soeit‘ties will stand u[X)ri an o}>en and recognised 
hasi.s — will have their accounts properly audited and [)uh- 
lislied to all whom they may concern. It is with great 
pleasure that I occasionally notice the accounts and n^port 
of th(' Aiualgainatcd Society of Oarpiuiters and Joine‘r8, puh- 
lishtal in the daily pa|H‘rs. ami 1 look forward to the time 
%vhen all Trades Societies may, he thus open and above- 
Ixiard. 

.Again, I think it is very necessary that th<' refonmal 
House of Commons should endeavour to defim* tin* law of 
conspiracy as relating to Tradt^s Soc ieties — should distinguish 
as far as ptissible bctw(*en legal pfTsuasion and illegal intimi- 
dation, so that, while every unionist may aid his fellow-rm‘n 
in truly'voliintarv association, Jie will know accurately when 
he is infringing the lil>erty which is the most sacred fx>ssr‘8- 
Sion of every one of us. 
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• * HI. 

Coming to the chief subject of my lecture, what I wish 
most strc^igly to point out is the fact that Trades Societies 
^[ave usually three^ distinct kinds of object in view. 

Neither the societies themselves, nor the public suf- 
ficiently distinguish these very diverse objects. It is 
siifliciently apparent indeed that Unions usually combine the 
character of Benefit and Friendly Societies with those of 
strict Trades Societies ; but I have not seen it sufficiently 
pointed out that, evea in strikes and trade disputes there is 
often a twofold object in view, the one relating simply to the 
rate of wages, the other to the hours of labour, the health, 
safety, comfort, and moral condition of the operative. Now 
I must insist that the rate of wages is a question to be kept 
distinct from all others, and I proceed to consider the three 
separate objects which Unions fulfil. 

t 

IV. 

The first and most obvious w'ay in which Trades Societies 
strive to conf(‘r bemetit xipcm their members is in acting as 
lienetit or Friendly Societies. So far as they relieve the 
necessitous and unfortunate at the expense of the prosperous 
they confer an unmitigated benefit, and act as insurance 
societies of most efficient character. Friendly Soeieti<‘s, 
sucii as the Odd Fellows, thc^ Foresters, the Hearts of Oak, 
the Royal Liver Society, etc., are very excellent things ir» 
their W’ay, but men of a frade have peculiar facilities for 
giving c?ach other legitimate and judicious aid from the inti- 
mate knowl<‘dge which jihew naturally po8sc*8s or cart 
easily gain of each other’s circumstances. Ixird Elcho well 
observed in his spec'ch at Dalkeith (Times, January 29th, 
1867), that Trades Societies are thus a great benefit to the 
country. “They are the means,” he says, “by their sick 
funds, by their accident funds, by their death funds, by their 
funds for sup[>orting men when out of employment, of keep- 
ing men off the poor raters.” ^The advantages thus conferred 
are, however, so evident, they have been so well summed up 
by Messrs. Ludlow and Jones in their excellent little work 
on the ** Progress of the Working-classes ” (pp. 211-214), and 
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they are so generally recognised, ^ven by Lord Derby him- 
self, that I need hardly dwell further <Jn them. 

At the same time, it is impossible to help seeing that men 
in a trade when acting together are always spt#to beoomc 
narrow and exclusive in their ideas, whether they be 
chants, bankers, manufacturers, or o{)erative8. It is in 
Trades Societies which eonibino many gnules of workmen 
and several branclu^s of industry, like the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers that we naturally fiud the niost en- 
lightened policy. It is, therefore, 1 am glaTl to notice every 
step which the societies take towards amalgamation or 
united action. This amalgamation must gradually destroy 
selfish or exclusive notions, and it will often render apparent 
to the men of ont‘ trade that they are pursuing objects 
i!u*< nsistent with the welfare of their fellow-men in another 
trade. 


V. 

A second and rnort' distinctive^ function or duty of Tnions 
consists in tlieir efforts to shorten the hours of labour, to 
r(‘udt*r factories more wholesome and safe, and gen<‘rnl)y to 
improve the condition of the' workman, ruder this he'ad 1 
do not refer to any attempt to raise the me re rate* of wages, 
which is altogether a eliff(‘r<*n1 matter, and will be cxinsideTed 
a little later, Botli worknwn and e'lnployers seem to me* too 
indiscriminating in this respeet. The (‘inployer is too apt to 
resent and rtTuse ev(‘ry de*mand of his iru'u as an infringe'- 
rnent of his right of judgmeuit and managerfH‘nt. The work- 
men, on the other hand, are* too much given to make a rise of 
• v\ages the hidden if not the apparent result of <*very reform 
they demand. I siff^fxise that no Union ever yet propfised a 
reduction of th<* hours of labour without wanting the same 
wages as before ; thus really attempting somewhat hy a side- 
wind to raise the rate per hour. But the rate of w^ages and 
the length of hours are two totally distinct things. Ten 
hours' labour are certainly not w’orth so much to an (*ra- 
ployer'as twelve hours' ; thoygh, as the w'orkman is freslier 
and more careful, they are probably worth as much as eleven 
hours on the old system. I think then that those who 
demand a reduction of one-sixth in the hours of labour should 
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be willing to concede a x;eduetion of at least one-twelfth in 
the wages. Not but* that the workman is at liberty, if he 
like, to ask for an increase in the rate of wages too. What 
I want to say is, that it is not judicious for him to mix up in 
one (iemand«two tqtally different objects ; for if he does not 
discriminate between the objects he has in view, he can 
hardly expect the emijloyer will. 1 say again, that 1 think 
the rate of wages is a matter which stands upon a totally 
different footing from any regulations which concern the 
health and safety of the worknmn. 

H(^re 1 should probalji,ly find myself at variance with most 
of the class of employers who are too much accustomed l)y 
habit and prejudice to disregard a hundred litth* matters 
which are of vital importance to the workman. The man 
employed is too offi n regarded by the employer as a mere 
ma(‘hirte working for the benefit of the (‘niployer, wlio 
naturally endeavours to get the most out of hiiiK regard l(‘S8 
of moral and sanitary results. Hvt in the eye of the econo- 
mist and the statesman, in regard to the public interests, 
and before the face of God, th(' vvidfare of th(‘ working-man 
and thf^ working-man’s class is as rnucli an object of care as 
that of the wealthiest capitalist: and, indeed, in proportion 
to the nurnlxu's concerned, vastly more so. 'I’hi' fact is, that 
propn-ty and capital art' jealously guarded by the k'gislatoT-, 
not so much for the benefit of a small exclusive class, but 
because capital can hardly be accaimulated and employed 
without vivifying industry, ami diffusing comfort and sub' 
’^istence through th(‘ whole body of society. 1 am quite free 
to allow that the wealthy i‘a})itali8t is hut as the trustee who 
holds his capital rather for ^he good of others than himself. * 
The man who employs a hundred thoiisafid pounds in manu- 
factures or trade <liffuses almost infinitely more benefit to 
those he employs than any satisfaction he draws from it 
himself. No one, again, who in the least understands the 
mysterious working of society would think of interfering 
with the capitalist in the disposal of his capital. He must 
be allowed put it into a tradjj or take it out with the most 
perfect freedom, othermse property vwoiild cease* to be pro- 
perty, and would soon cease to exist at all. 

But;, on thfe other hand, I must contend that the workman 
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has ft right to guard his own health, convenience, comfort, 
and safety, and this he cannot efficiently^do while be remains 
an isolated individual. The reason is evident; the ein** 
ployers form a small class, between whom conut^ii ideation 
an(i aincert are nuich more easy than between ^their menf 
and who have usually a strong disiuelination to alter, for the 
benefit of their men, any custom or regulation which seems 
to be for their own advantage. The ’single workman, de- 
pc^rulent for his living ujxm his wct^k's wages, is utterly 
incompetent to enforce any concession fnfm his W(»alihy 
ein|)l<A'er. I'nion is the natural rcyiedy. It is true that 
public opinion, the example of the more lilieral employers, 
or the paternal care of the legislature, may t«fTect and 
has elTeetcd many imfHirtant improvtmienls. l»nt jirogriss 
through the se means is too slow for the ninePxmih cimtury. 
and h)r iny part 1 doubly c.steem any impnm nn'iit or pro- 
gress which a man obtains for himself, ll is the nohk^Bt 
attribute of the Anglo-Saxfc>n that, go where he may, he is 
able to take care of himsidf. It is the eonseiousne.ss of that 
which nmde^rs ns a self-governed and yv\ a most orderly 
p(‘ople. 

I am sure, thtnrfore, that it is de.siral)l(' for every class of 
workmen to combine and take care of their own interests; 
for unless tliey an^ vf‘ry imieli wanting in .sense and inielli- 
g(‘nce. th<‘y can do it l)e.ttor llian anyone can ilo it for them. 

1 lik(‘ to see jojirneymen bakers rediK ** their hours of lahonr 
to a length apj)roaejnng inodtuation. .1 only wish that 
shopmen, clerks, and others ebiild more nadily uriiit* in 
obtaining a shortening of tin* lioiirs of atlendanc(‘. the length 
t>f which reduces their opfsirtiuyties of improvcmient, rest, 
and relaxation without equivalent benefit to the public. 1 
am perf<‘etly n^ady to admit that as tlie power of machinery 
inereas<*s, as the industry of the country improves generally, 
and wealth becomes not only greater but more diffused, a 
general shortening of the hours of labour may lie one of the 
best objects in view and uue of the best means to further 
progress. An Eight Hours^ Bill has been atbunpbd in 
America, and has been more than whi8p<.*red here, and it is 
in no way an illegitimate object to keep in view. But it 
must be pursued with great moderation and deliberation, for 
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riiany reaBons. By reducing the productive powers of 
machinery one-fifth", it would place the manufacturers of this 
•country at a great disadvantage compared with those on the 
Continen|, who now possess the best English machinery, or 
1>ther rnaclpnerj" equal to it. and who can even now occa- 
sionally send yarn into the Manchester market. 

But what I wish especially to i)oint out to you is that a 
mairs duty to himsetf after all should give place to his duty 
to his children and his It is right for a man or for 

anyone who woVks to desire to reduce his working hours from 
ten to eight, but I tlynk he should abstain from doing so 
until his children are jnit to schm)l, and kept there till they 
are well educated and likely to do better than their parents. 
It will be a hap|)y day for England wlu^Ji the working-classes 
shall agitate thoroughly, not for an Eiglit Hours Bill, but for 
compulsory education ar)d further n'strictions in the employ- 
ment of childrcm. (3ur children first, ourselves after, is a 
I)olicy I should liki' to sec Eniows adopt*: and I am glad to 
8(‘e that the Trades Unionists' .Association is not unmindful 
of the subject of education in their jwospectus. 

In a great many instances I think that workmen are not 
half careful (mough of their safety and welfare. In the case 
of the coal-mines esp('cially, I am sorry to S('<‘ th<^ complaints 
and agitation of unionists directed rather to raising the wages 
and regulating the mode of weighing the coal, etc., than to 
measures for securing the safety and wholcsoirumcss of the 
mines. It is probable that coal-mines will never be properly 
looked after until the men tkke it u}X)n themselves to do so: 
for they alone can have the most intimate knowledgt* of the 
condition of the mine, and they aloiu^ can eflunently restrair? 
and detect the carelessness which every year k^ads to such 
deplorable disasters. I am well aware that the Coal-miners* 
Unions have already often dem.and(vl improved inspection of 
mines, and they aided in procuring a law for the compulsory 
sinking of a second shaft in everj^ (‘oal-mine. But I think 
that great good would result if they would bestow still more 
attention on the safety and wholesome ness of mines, and 
leave the rate of wages to tfie operation of natural laws. 
Mines will never be thoroughly safe until the men in each 
form a sort of vigilance committee, alive to every imperfec- 
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tion or carelessness in tlje management. Watchfulness on 
the part of the men will not at all* tend to relax the care of 
the proprietors and viewers, but will rather tend to increase 
it. And if the managers of a mine will not listen to the 
complaints of their men, it is quite right that there should be 
some organised associatioo of miners competent to bring 
forward any reasonable complaints in an efficient manner. 

VI. 

When I come to the third and usually tthe chief object 
which Unions have in view, namelj^, the regulation of the 
rate of wages, I feel I shall part company with the sym- 
pathies of most of you. The more I learn and think about 
the subject the more' I am convinced that the attempt to 
regulate wages is injurious to the workmen immediately 
coneerned in the majority of cases, and that in all eases it Is 
thoroughly injurious to the welfare of the community. And 
if there is one conclusion, we can draw from tlie history of 
past times, or from the uniform opinion of the writers, 
it is that to interf(Te with the prices and rates at which nu;n 
find it profitable to exchange with each other is hurtful and 
mistaken. 

You may think it absurd that 3 should wish to see Unions 
assisting in regulating the hours of labour, and many other 
circumstances concerning their welfare, and ytd should wish 
them to desist from any interference in tin* still more im- 
portant point, tlu'ir wages. But that is just tiu* fioint 1 
want to bring out clearly : whether a man shall work eight or 
ten to twelve hours a day is in his own )K)wer to detennirie : 

I but whether, when he does work, he shall fairly earn four or 
six or eight shillings a day, it is not within his own })Ower to 
determine. It depends ufKui a multitude of cireumstances 
entirely beyond his control. If he attempts to secure more 
than the free course of trade, and the skill of his own hands 
give him, he either fails ignominiously, or he only succeeds 
by depriving others of their fair earnings. 

Tha?t I may be the more clear and distinct I will put my 
notions in the form qf the foflowing propositions : 

Firstly. The supposed stniggle with capitalists in which 
many Unions engage, for the purpose of raising wages, is not 
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really a struggle of labour against capital, but of labour 
against labour— that is* of certain classes or sections of 
labourers against other classes or sections. 

Secondly. It is a struggle in which only a few pc^culiarly 
situated tratJes can succe ed in benefiting tlieinselves. 

Thirdly, Tnions which succeed in maintaining a high rate 
of wages only succeed by PROTiiCTiox— that is, by levying 
contributions from other classc^s of labourers and from the 
population in general. 

Fourthly. UrAonism as at |>resent conducted tends there- 
fore to aggravate the difjt ‘reruns of wage s betwet*n the several 
classes of ofM‘rativi»8 : it is an effort of some Ht‘ctions to raise 
themselves at the exj>ens4' of others. 

I feel sure you will tiot at first believe inv stat<*ment that 
the struggh* c»f the Unions is not with eajiitalists hut with 
their fellow-worknu n. !^*ohahiy you imagii^e that when 
certain workmen in a fa<‘torv combine and get liigher wag(\s 
than htdore, the inereast* eomes gut of tht‘ excessive profits 
of the employer. Hnt this is not the ease, llis loss, if any. 
will he V(Ty temporary, and ho will idemnify himself by 
raising the price of his goods. It is the purchasers and con- 
8Uin(*rs who will pay, and tht'Se comprehend the whole of the 
populatitm. 

Take the cas<' of the building trad(‘S, and let us assume 
that tiunr Union.s obtain for them higher wages than they 
would otlierwise gain, whieh from their pi*culiar cinann- 
stances is probably the case. l>u you BUppo.s<‘ the' imnnise 
comes out of the pockets of ifiast«‘r-huilders and contractors? 
Certainly not. Itefore making a tendrr t very contractor 
aS(H‘rtains the oosi of his materials and tlu^ amount of wag(‘S* 
he will have to ])ay, and add.-^ on the profit In* thinks propT. 
Those pay the in<*reasi' of wages wlio pay for the building : 
»nd. to make a long matter short, everyone who lives in a 
house pays a eontrihution in the harm of increased rent to 
the class of optatives cMigaged in tin* building trades. The 
rich j>ay this tax in the building of their mansions. They 
can easily bear it : but it is the very }XK>r who suffcT. for they 
are to some exhmt compelled by it to live in unhealthy and 
degrading dwellings. You must know how much the condi- 
tion of a family is influenced by the cleanliness and comfort 
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of their dwellinf;^. “ As the home.^so the pt^ople.” Am>rd* 
ingly a multitude of schemes have been proimed and partly 
carried out in London, LiverfXK)!, and elsewhere, for 
rebuilding the unhealthy dwellings of th« |KM>reat 
classes. To this (‘Xtellent nioveinent the . high cost 
of building is a great, if* not at present an insujx^rablc, 
obstacle. It is found almost iinfK>ss^ble to make the new 
houses comfortabk* and whol([‘Soine. and yet to |my the cur- 
rent rate of interest on house |»ro|H‘rly, without which thi‘ 
undertaking cannot be carried cm but from cbaritable 
motives. If then tlie o|H*ratives of the building tra<les gain, 
it is at the ( x|H*nse mainly of multitudes cd* tlu*ir fellow- 
eountrymcm who an- rctaincnl in wndcheil unh<‘al1hy dwell- 
ings unworthy of the mn< l« t iUh c-entury. 

What is true* of this exampl(‘ is more or less true' of otlu'i's. 
If the Printers' and < ’omfiosifors’ rruem-s, for instance. k<*cp 
their wage-s at a , higher It vtd, the excess is paid in every 
nrwspapcr and ho(»k, hindering the dilTusion of knowlcalgc. 
W'c have removed the advertis^mumt and ne wspaper stamp, 
and juipc'r duty, because tlh*y hmdc'red the diffu.sion of know- 
ledge', th<‘ proc eeds of wint h at any rate wemt (o the* general 
piirjM>ses of the* country, and vc't you eontimu* to pay a small 
tax to a iHHiy not ♦*xeeediiig in all about men, 

in tile ease of some trade's, suedi as the* iron trade or tlie 
(X>al tra<le\ the? <d1Vet of inenaiseal pri<*<‘s is e ven more injuri- 
ous. Xot only <lo eonsum<'r.s pay in the increased cost of 
e*oa] or of iron gCKKls, hut evem wage's are* alTc'cteHl. Poal and 
iron are* materials of sue h imive‘r.sal im|>e>rtane<* that they 
cannot rise* in price* without diminishing the; proBjHTity of 
many other trade's. It is the < he aj>n<‘Bs e>f thc'se materials 
which has greatly eimtrfhute^d to render l^aneashin' and Staf- 
fordshire the workshops of thc^ worlel, and so far as c:ollieTH 
raise their own wage.s by combination, the y eJ<^ it l)y obstruct- 
ing the very source and fountain-heael of the pnmpe'Hty of all 
other classes. 

Unionism, then, is simply protkction. Every Union 
which, by limiting the nundvi'r of apprenitices, by prohibiting 
labour below a ccTtain rate of wage's, or by any similar 
device, keeps the rate above what it would oilierwisi^ be, 
levies a little protective revenue of its own. 
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Perhaps you will reply that combination is equally open 
and lawful for all. Let all trades combine, and then they 
will all be benefited , and the increased wages must come out 
Qjf the pod<ets of the capitalists. Nothing however could be 
more unfounded. , 

In the first place all trades hUive not equal opi)ort.anities 
for combination. Snvill close trades like those of Sheffield, 
carried on in one spot only, have the greatest facilities and 
must have the ^advantage over those which are scattered 
about in every part of the country. 

Those wlio require sjxrial skill and apprenticeship, like 
corn |K)si tors, will be more sneeessfiil than those whose work 
is readily loarned. 'Fhe hatters an* said to lx* Vi‘ry su<‘cessful 
in their eomhinations ; the tailors are h ss so, for very 
obvioii.s reasons; while the shoemakers, who curry on their 
work in every street and in every part of the country, an* 
hardly organised at all, so far as 1 am awa't*. 

Th(U‘e- is again this iinjx^rtant AilTerence between trades : 
same work for home trade only, like the building trade, and 
do not meet any fon'ign compc'tition : ot)u*rs work for foreign 
consumers, and cannot raise their wages and prices without 
losing their eustonua's. 

It is pretty obvious, then, that all traeles cannot t?njoy 
equally the supfHJsetl advantages of cond)ination, and that 
some, therefon*, must gain by the loss of others. Hut even 
if all wen* etjually abb' to eombine, we should only r ome to 
the result that eac'h trade would be trying to improve its 
|:H)sition at the expt^nse of t'very other trad(% and none would 
exptTi(‘nee any real benefit, but, instead of benefit, a great 
deal of loss. I'nionists overlook the fact that wages are only * 
worth what they will buy. You eannot* live u{K>n the gold 
or silver you get at the week’s t nd, and you must turn it into 
food and drink and clothing lu'fore it is of any use to you. 
How much you will get de|H‘nds ujmui the price at which you 
can buy things us much as upon the amount of wages. Thus 
it is evident that if tlie prices of things are inen^ased, the 
wages are so far of less benefit to the workman who receives 
them. And even 8up|.K)sing wages to be raised ten per cent., 
this would bring with it no advantage if prices were raised 
im the same degree. 
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One of the chief means by which the condition of the 
English people has been improved of lat^ years has btMni the 
cheapening of manufactures and bread and a great variety of 
iin{H)rted commodities. By taking off duties, by making 
trade free» and by increasing the productive fK)wers ui 
mac hinery , the comforts of life are placed within the reat h of 
persons who could not btdore afford them. hiVen if wages in 
general were not much raised abovc‘ what tlu^y were twenty 
or thirty years ago, more could be bought for the wages. 

Unionists overlook all this. I'hc'y look u|K)n men as pro- 
ducers only, and imagine the dearer^ things are, the better 
people will be off. But we only produce that wt‘ may 
consiniu*. and real f)rosperity consists in having a great 
abundance of cheap (‘omforts whieh i'V<*ryont^ can purchase. 
The cheaper things are the better we are off. You know 
and the advantages of cla'ap bread, and the hardshif» af 
d(/ar bread. But you <lo not eonsider that every combination 
of workmen who can raises own wages makes something 
dearer for other workmen, and that even if all eonld eom[)in(* 
with e(|ual ease ilay wouhl only make all things dear, and 
hinder the prodiiction of the (*omnuHlities n{K>n which we 
live. 

1 ap{)reiiend that the noti(»n wliieh lies at the bottom of 
Unionism is this : 'Diat a man is Imund to think, not only 
of himself, hut of his hdlovv-workmen. The principles of 
Unionism condemn a uum who accepts work at a less rule 
than the current wages, because he may be leading tin* way 
to a reduction of wages aff(‘cting luiodnMls of thousands of 
fellow-workmen. There can be rjo doubt that in one f)oint 
W view this principle of looking to the advantage of tlie 
many rather than tire one. is nobler and disinterested ; and T 
do not doubt that if the history of strikes and trade disputes 
were fully written, it would disclosw^ as many instances of 
fidelity and heroism and the fearless encounter (d hani.shifi 
and even dtfath as many a war descrihtjd in history. 

But the Unionist overlooks the fact that the cause to w hii h 
he is so faithful, is only the cause of a small exclusive class : 
his triumph is the injury' of a vastly greater nurnbfir of his 
fellow-workmen, and regarded in this point of view , his catjfw? 
is a narrow and sedfish one. rather than a broad and dis- 
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mterc8te<i one. The more 1 admire the [x^rseverance, the 
atdf-forgetfulneBB, the endurance, abstinence, and a hundred 
other good qualities which English wwkmeii often display 
during the conduct of a great trader dispute, the more 
*aiiK‘erely do I regret that so many gCK>d qualities should lx* 
thrown away, or rather misu84 <EMn a cause which is too often 

a hurtful one to tluur ft llow-ineii. 

* 

VII. 

1 wish to sjiy a few words on the* question how far Trades 
Societies hiivi* sucM ^HM^'d in raising wag(‘S. for it is a very 
favourite an<l a[>j>arently strong argument with Union 
leud(*rs tf)' }>oinl to the improved eondition of their men as a 
proof of the henetits <-onh‘rred hy thf Union. 1 am far from 
de nying that in soinr trades, espe^'ially thr hnilding trades, 
wagt'S have la‘(‘n raisetl, Ixcausi* those trailes hav<‘ sfHxdal 
op|Kirtunilies for protecting themselves at^tla* cost of the rest 
of the c<Mintry, Ihit 1 believe^ there are no grounds for 
aHS(U*ting that a geiuu'al ris(' of wag<‘S has heen sec ured hy 
means of Trades Unions. Assuming sueh a ge neral rise to 
have occurred, llu rt' are sevt'ral other eauscs which would 
amply account for it. The liheralion of industry and tnuJe 
from many mistaken restrietions. the removal of (Jovern- 
ment protective duties, and the progress of free trade, in 
many countries, have thrown manufactures into a state of 
firogress more rapid than was ever known hefon*. Our ex- 
jKirts and inqxirts were doul)led in the twelve years from 
1H54 to 18t>r». This could hardly fail to increasi* wages in 
many trades. A candid observer who inquired into the sub- 
jeet would S(K)n, J believe, e<>me to this eonedusion, that it i^ 
only in progressive' trades that .strikers and c'oinhina lions 
succeed at all in raising wages, and it is the progressive state 
of the trade that is the secret of their success. It is a little 
of the hrt'eze of general prosfH'rity which really fills the sails 
of the unions. 

Continued and extensive emigration has further contri- 
buted to the rise of wages. I^has gone so far that we have 
heard complaints, both from the United States and New 
Smith Wales, that you are swamping the labour market 
there, and infringing your own union principles. 
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Another cmise that has contributed to the rise in money 
wages is the depreciation of gold following upon the greatly 
increa8<*d supplies from California and Australia. It st^nns 
now to be pretty generally received as true that th^ prices of^ 
materials and such articles as are not vhoaix'neil by th<^ 
removal of duty or the improvement of manufactures, have 
tended to become seriously higlier. It is tloubtful whether 
the money cost of living has not advanced for this reason, in 
spite of the caust^s which would render it c|iea|Ka\ Cnder 
these eireumstanees it was to 1><^ eX|H‘eled that wages and 
all salarie s not invariably fixed would iidvanee : otherwise tin; 
receivers would lie worse ofT than before, instread of hetti r. 

J ask you then how you can be sure, sujiposing you recieve 
*J0 or 10 per cent, bight^r wag<‘S now than hfteeui years ago. 
that a good [lart of the inerease is not iluc‘ to the depreeialiun 
of gold, and tlu‘ rest fierhaps to tlu* prosperity of trade. 

1 am <*oidinued^in these opinions by the fad. that, in a 
great many oeeupations ill which eomhinalions art* (juile 
unknown, eousideralde inifirovi /neiits in wages havt* been 
enjoyed, togrtiier witli a reduction of the hours of labour in 
many cases. No one has ever lieard of an Amalgamated 
Society of Cooks and Housemaids, and ytd, t*ooks and house- 
inaid.s, a.s t‘\erv housekeeper knows aiul hs ls, are nhh* to ask 
liigher wages now liy ‘JO or per eent. tlian they wert* ten or 
twenty yt‘ars ago. I'hose who u.sed to get I' lit to l‘l 1 a Vt^ar 
would now g< t between I’I'J and t'lH. 

In th(‘ same way J believe th<*re lias hta n a gtUK.ral ri.s(* in 
the salaries of mercantile elt‘rks : aial it was t»n tliis grouiul 
that the fdt rks of tin* I^aiik of Engiaiul not long since afifdied 

the I>ireelors for a general advjtnee salaries, wliieli they 
reatlily obtained. In* all (iovernmt nt ortie(*s th< re has he« n 
a rise of salaries, varying from 17 to 7tt jier cent., and tla* 
(’ustorn House clerks an* nt»w urging a further advane<* of 
their salaries on thi* ground that they stand rnueh lower in 
the scale of increasi* than the other Govf.-rnrnent esiahlish- 
ments. Similarly It is found rita^essary l>y <i<»gree.s to raise 
the vvag('8 of siddii rs, f>oli?em*in , and jKmtmen. These are 
all facts wliieh terid to show' that irK-reaskal money wages are 
not iu‘ees.sarily due b) the lamefieent action of Trades 
I nions. To the extent of 20 cent., or more, the rise 

H • 
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may be after all nominal, and due to the depreciation of the 
moncjy in which the wages are paid. After we deduct this, 
the surj)luB is, in most castes, probably due to the natural 
-prosperity^of the trade ; and it is lilxirty of trade and industry 
—not restriction-^ which favours industrial pros{X‘rity. 

vin. 

To go to another [Xiint — that of tlie introduction of 
machinery — I really will not insult you by sup}K)sing that 
you are, gtiuerally 8j)eaking, op[)oBed to the introduction of 
macbiiujry. It must be apparent to you that it is by the use 
of machinery that the (mvcr and ust^fulncss and pro.sfuTity of 
the arti/ans of this kingdom are created. ()p|>osition to its 
introduction is [lurcly suicidal. All the mon- enlightened 
Trades Societies have, 1 believe, <*rascd any such op^xisition ; 
and if they wish to advance tlie social and inttdlcclual (ondi- 
tion of the ir f(‘!lo\v-nn*n they will urge u|M)n tlu in to favour 
machinery. Eveuy sU-p aehievefl in the us<‘ of inaehinery 
rais»‘S man above a mere labourer, ami make*s him an intel- 
lectual agent, cafiahlc of ruling the things about him. In 
Anu'rica they view the use of ina<diin< ry in a very different 
light, and all classes welcome the introiiuction of a labour- 
saving matdiine because it means the supfily of more of the 
eonvenicnces of life at diminislio<l eost and tronl>l<*. There 
was a remarkable aeeount in The Ncu' York Tribune lately 
of a new machine, whicli enables a single workman to make 
00,t)t)0 tish-hooks in a day. It n-marks, " 'I'liat the fish- 
hooks are cheajx'r than any other need lianily he added. 
Hitherto the Americans have tished with liritish-made 
hcHiks, but that day is ovt*r. The European liooks have till 
now been madt' by hand — slowly, ehimsily, exptuisively 
Wo read recently an ac<‘onnt in The (BTiiifih) Working-man 
of the fish-hook manufacture in lAigland. which seems, in 
the light of what wc saw in Newhaven. the description of 
some antediluvian process invented by Tubal Cain. The 
aggregate cost must he ten times that of making by the 
automatic Crosby process.” perhaps you will say that the 
English arti74xn thinks of his fellow-men and objects to 
leeing the hand-hook makers thrown out of work. If so, 
perhaps he may be induced to look a little further, and 
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remember the much more extensive clasis of fishcTmen who 
will be benetited by having cheap b<K)ks. He may even look a 
little further, and observe that the supply of fish is really the 
object in vk*w» and that any invention which enaf)les us to* 
catch fish more cheaply and plentifully ‘than before is a 
lasting good to the whole {xipulation. 


IX. 

And now before concluding let me say in a»few words how 
I think you may most sundy advanct' tin: condition of your 
order. It is not by fighting againftt capital and against 
machinery, but by having theju on yoiir .side. Do not lay 
aside associations , Init direct their exertions to the* most use- 
ful ends. It is not rnions which seem to me and to many 
others mistaken : it is the* (d>ject whuvh I nitms aim at. and 
still more the jK)liey they adopt to n ach it . 

1 wish to set' \<^irkmen jacoming by degret's their own 
capitalists sharers in all the profits aial all tht* advantages 
which capita) conft'rs. You catuiot do without <*apital. He 
must he a dreanu'r who tells you that you can. and he only 
plays ujMUi words who tells you that labour is (*a})ilal. 

liahour alone will jjot snfticc for raising a factory, or a 
house, nor even for cultivating an a<*re' of ground. You must 
have a sum of money to buy flu* tools and materials, or at all 
events to maintain yourself whilst you are workifig. If not, 
why do you not disfH'iise with employers altogether, and 
rais(* your own factori<.'s and woidis? 

But when once you tleterinirn- t<» have eapita) on your sidt* 
T believe you ean do it; the Hall in which wo meet is 
evidence that you cap do it. Save money, Ijowever little, 
and invest it in a co-ofK'rative society, and let it grow, and 
when you have a little sum, join with others in (‘o*ojK‘rativc‘ 
works. 1 l)elieve that there are a multitude of different 
kinds of business n^epairing only a moderate amount of 
capita], which workmen' will readily he able' to carry on ufK>ji 
their own account when they set themsidvc^s seriously k> 
think of it. ^ * 

There are many branches of trade, howevf?r, in which such 
great capitals are n^qiiired that you rain hardly h<j able k) 
undertake them saffdy without the aid of capitalists. In 
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some trades again, especially the iron trade, there are great 
ups and downs in profits. For several years losses rather 
tdian profits may be the result, and then for several years 
*large profits may be reached. As the wages of the operatives 
have to be raised or lowered accordingly, I see no way of 
avoiding interminable disputes but by the workmen them- 
selves being admitti^d to receive a share of the profits under 
the Industrial Partnerships Act. The Partnerships scheme 
has been tried Udth success in Messrs. Briggs' collieries, and 
Messrs. Fox, Head & Co.’s New}X)rt Iron Mills. I believe 
that many employers tire well inclined to try it. and it only 
remains for the iiu/n to appreciate the advantages of becom- 
ing themselves eaf)italists in a small way. 

If ()ther inode.s of <*oneiliating th<' claims f)f labour aie! 
capital fail, it is yet ojxm to you to form IkmrdB of Concilia- 
tion, as prof)osed by Mr. Mundella. and succes.sfnlly carricil 
out at Nottingham. In these; Boardiir' representatives of 
employers and (‘inployi^d may meet and come to a clear 
understanding of tlie f)oints of dilTerenee. As tlie rate of 
wages is always a mutter of bargain, and should be freely 
determiru‘d l)y the eourse of the market, 1 <io rjnt 
that such Ikiards of Conciliation sh(»uld have any legislative 
jH)wer: but they may nevertheless be of the greatest utility 
in l>ringing th(‘ two parties to the bargain neanr together, 
so that all inmec<*ssary <‘auses of mi.snnd(U*stan<ling tnay be 
removed. 

X. 

A word mor<; in eunelusion : I cannot but believe that all 
this agitation about tin' labour question shows that the larger 
part of the people are feeling tludr way to a condition far 
higher and better than they have hitherto occupied. But 
they do not hit at once u{x>n the right way. They fee! 
themselves suffering under something , and they call it the 
tyranny of capita}, and they organise themselves in opposi- 
tion to capital. But this tyninny is really the tyninny of a 
man's own stomach ; you mfist eat every day, and as long as 
you have no accumulated wealth, no savings, you must find 
work every day. You cannot help yourselves, and are at the 
mercy of the capitalist, who alone can give you work. But 
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all tills is changed for the man who has even a moderate 
amount of savings. Not only does he* disarm sickness or 
misfortune of half its terrors, but he may also, by co*ojH^ra- 
tdon, become his own employer : and th<ui he will, l 4 >resurne, 
cease to complain of the tyranny of capitaj. I hojK> for the* 
working-men of this count r^* more than tliey genenilly hope 
for themselves : that they may l)eeoiye in a great degree 
their own capitalists, and may be the liiiilders of their own 
fortunes. 

1 have the honour of a vt‘ry remote eonneclion with the 
name of Mr. (Vihden, as 1 fill the office of the C’olxlen 
Lectureship, estahlished at Owens Collegi‘ as a miunorial 
of his services to the peo[)le of this country. I hav(' hvvn 
chargt‘d l>y Mr. Macdonald, of the Trades I'niorhsts’ 
Political Association, with holding <hK*trines unworthy of the 
nain<‘ of Tolxhui : hut 1 beg to challengt' anyone h(‘re to give 
a proof that iny opinions are at variaiiee with tlu* opiruons of 
Mr. Cobdiui as n gards th« «freedom of trade or the freedom 
of labour. And to show you what wiTe his views of the irjode 
by wliich the pcoyde may raise theinsi‘lv«‘R. I will end hy 
quoting a sentence or two from a speech of his d<‘liv<‘red at 
Birmingham on tlu^ loth of Novemlxr, 1^49, at a. time 
when h(^ was in tlu’ full career of ii.sefulness. Huee(‘8s, and 
{Rjpularity. 

He said : “T wish to sei* thr great mass of the working- 
classes of this country elevate themstdves by incr(*ased 
temperance, frugality, and economy. 1 tell yon, candidly, 
that no people* wen* ever yet elevated exr*cpt through th<*ir 
own advancing wealth, morality, and intelligtmco : and 
Anyone who tells th<* vvorking-rmui of this country that they 
may he raised in thf* social scale by any olh«*r proci ss than 
that of reformation in th(*nmelves, is jnterest(‘d either in 
flattering or deceiving them.” — Spi^rrhefi of Hu hard Cobdrv, 
Esq., M.P., on Prare, etc., delirered during 1849 , revised 
by himself, p. 171 . 
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I. 

It was with great pleasure that 1 uiidcittKik to [irepare the 
present lecture, because I have become more and more 
convinced of the extreme inifKirtance of the Industrial 
Partnership principle to the peaet^ aiul well-being of the 
kingdom. Th<‘ siu/ming novelty of the projxi.sition , that 
workmen should bixome sharers in their master’s profits, 
causes many persons to stigmatise the idea as impracticable, 
unsound, and opjwised to expcrieiue. Ihit 1 l>clie\T‘ that the 
unsoun{ine.ss is all in the pivsmit statt' of things, and that 
exjH^rience is not against the novidty but in its favour. 

For can any one truly say that ex|H*rienct? is in favour of 
the present relations of c*apital and labour? Does not every 
one feel that there is an t*vil at work which needs a remedy? 
Does not the constant occurrence of strikes, and the rise of 
vast and powerful organisations of workmen, show that there 
is some profound unfitness in the present eiistoms of the 
country to the progress of affairs? Bacon bdls us that it is 
not good to try experiments in states, and that we should 

* A lecture delivered under the auf»pice» of the National Aiuiociation for 
the Promotion of Social Science, April 5th, 1870. 
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stand upcm the ancient ways but he adds, unless the 
necessity he urgent, or the utility ?vid«fnt/’— and with di^ep 
wisdom he jK)ints out that ” Time is the greatest innovator ; 
and if time alter all things to the worse, and ^vj^doln and 
counsel shall not alter them to the Ix^tter. what shall he tlnJ 
end’^"^ I believe that his words apply to the present state 
of things, and that time is altering the status of tlie workmen 
of this country. As a great middle-etass of menhants and 
manufacturers has aristui and ass«‘rte(l tluur |H)sition in the 
state, so 1 conceive that all these eombinatfons and arbitra- 
tions, and regulations, and other (b'vices in the various 
trades. h(‘tok<‘n an eanu'St though often a inistak(*n impulse 
in tlu‘ working-elassi's towartls something better and iugher 
than tluy yet tuijoy. It is true that the* lutjovations of time 
an* slow and Siaree to l)e pereeivetl. It is our misfortune 
That vve cannot measure and estimate what is going on in the 
nioinerd, and ofily when an t vil has been long 
etidmed (an we se(' liow ol>viouB and how iM*eessarv was the 
remt‘dy. 

1 (‘onf<*s.s that 1 cannot myself s(*(‘ the end to tlu* trouhles 
\vhi(?h arise out of tie* contest of cajatal and labour, without 
Some deeided ehangt*. do ovc'reonu* or destroy unions, and 
achieve* |)ea('e in this manner, is the d(*sire of some masters. 
To me this seems neither (h siralde nor |»raeticaf>le. Associa- 
tion of soiiH* kind or oth(*r is alike iht* sign and meariH of 
civilisation. In proportion as wc hcciune more civilised, 
Hoci<*tics and unions will evtr multiply. It is only by sub- 
stilnting one morr* us<d’ul and beneficial fV>nn of organisation 
that another eati lie dissolved, and 1 think it ran he demon- 
• strated that union hetwe(‘n ea< master and his men is th(‘ 
real union whic h will la* a blessing to all. 


Some men of great experience think that Boards of Arbitra- 
tion and (Conciliation w ill solve the ditliciilty : and then* is 
no doubt that such hoard.s have prevented strikes and dis- 
agreernents. Anyone will admit that c<»nciliation is la tter 
than ojxui strife ; hut it df>es not follow that what brings 
p(*ace affords a sound and thorough settlement. I have 
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never been able to persuade myself that arbitration by an 
elected board or siagle ‘individual is a theoretically sound 
measure. It appears to me to countenance the erroneous 
idea, so generally prevailing, that prices and wages can be 
Und ought to be the subject of regulation. It tends to 
remove all fret? eoibpc?tition, to substitute one single arbitrary 
power for the two rivii! j>owers which now strive in every 
trade. The Act of f^irliainent under which such councils 
are established certainly [mwides that there shall lu* no 
power to fix a Anifonn rate of prices or wages, so that the 
Legislature has fonualiy, at least, maintained the principles 
of frtie labour. ^ 

Ihit unless the eouncils arbitrate in the inattt r of wages 
and prices, tliey <lo not touch the chi<?f |>oint in dispuU^ ; and 
if th<?y do tu)t fix rates which will practically l)f res}>ect(‘(l 
and enforc(*<I by public opinion u|X)n the whole trade, where 
is us(? of their arbitration? Th<‘ tendeiu/v of all sueh 
arrangements would surely be ip (hstroy tlie freedom of 
individual aetion : and aru- sueh tiuuh'ney is directly contrary 
to tlu‘ undoubted truths (»f economical science* , which we 
must unflinehingly u|)lu)ld at the p<Til of unmeasured evils. 
I am perf(*ctly willing to allow that there an* many details of 
trade relating to the hours and conditions of lal>our, the 
8af(?ty, comfort, and welfare* of the men, which are rightly 
the subject of regulation : and in respect to such matters I 
wish to see the vigilance and energy of tlie unions and 
coun(*ils incrt*ased ratht'i* than dirniiushed, provided that they 
Will h‘arn to discriminate l)et\veen wliat tliey can, and what 
they cannot, proj>t*rly regulate. But I fear that a long time 
must jiass before the fallacies of protection will be thoroughly ♦ 
eradicated from the minds of men. Many a sad < xperinK*nt 
must be made, and many a disastrous failure incurred, before 
the men of a trade will see that they cannot ultimately find 
their exclusive benefit in the injury of others, and that the 
supreme of the general welfare forbids them to do it if 
they could. I feel that Sir G. C. Lewis was right when he 
said that mankind must suffer before they have discovered 
the true tendencies of the protective theon;^ of labour now 
enjoying popular favour. 

I believe, then, that we may say of the present time and 
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subject, again in the words of Bacon, that, ** a fro ward reten- 
tion of custom is as turbulent a thing •as an innovation.” 
Nay, more so; the turbulence is in the prestmt state of 
things, and the innovation, I trust, will be its end^. If the 
masters insist upon retaining their ancient customs; if they 
will shroud their profits in myster}^ and trdat their nu‘n as if 
they wore another class of beings, whose interests were wholly 
separate and opposite; I see trouble in* the future as in tlie 
past. But 1 trust they will accept the change which time is 
pressing on them. The sharing of profits ?s uiw of those 
apparently obvious inventions, at the simplicity of which men 
will wonder in an after-age. A as a time in Bnghuul, 

not so long ago, when wages w<*re tlu' last new invention, 
the most turbuh'nt innovation. It seems natural now that a 
man should be paid for what he does; hut, to our Norman 
forefatlu/rs the matter did not present it.self in this light. 
The Public Record Ofhee could furnish many a proof. I dare 
say, of th(‘ presumption and turbulence of those Saxon serfs 
who asked for pay. Ijaborious historians (an trae<‘ pn^cisely 
how the Saxon slave becanu* by degrc’es the fnM* and wage- 
paid jounawman. We (‘an almost put our lingiu' on tin* 
year when the thin end of the w’(‘dge was first insiuied, and 
can |K)int to every sb'p in its progress home. Not without 
l>itt(‘r strife and suHering wa.s so great a change (‘ITeeted. 
There is the thin end of soiih* vv(‘dge. as I l>(*li<*V(*, in tin* 
firesent state of things, and it is our duty to endt^avoiir to 
detect the dire(*tion in which it is tcuiding. It is the part of 
wisdom not to think that things ‘will always be as llnw hava* 
been, still less to tliink that the relations of society ('an be 
aliaptid according to our own narrow' wishes and idt as. It is 
the work of economical and social s(‘iene«' to (Uid(*avour to 
dtd<H‘t those arrangements which must ultimately proHfH r, 
because they are founded on the true principles of human 
nature. And if, as I belic^ve, the artizan will ultimately 
become the sharer in the profits of the work h<i doc»8, iind 
the zealous friend of the capitalist, wc* cannot do a more 
important work than facilitating and hastening the change. 

At present we see ,the worKing-men of a trade? usually 
band* d together, endeavouring to restrict the number who 
can share in the work, often resisting mon* or less optmly 
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any considerable improvement that will yield more results in 
proportion to labonr; tn short, studying in some degree, 
but perhaps unconsciously, “ how not to do it,” instead of 
giving tbeir whole thoughts and efforts ” how to do most 
‘‘work with least time, trouble, and expense.” We find them 
again labouring under the impression that their employers 
are a grasping set of monopolists, who contribute but little 
to their work, but dVaw <»normous profits from it. Every 
increase of wages they can secure is too often thought to be 
twice f)Ie8s< (l ; \t is so much to their own advantage, it is so 
much from the profits of those who have no right to it. The 
ardent unionist looks to the raising of prices, the restriction 
of labour, the limitation of supply, for tht‘ improving of his 
own condition. He does not see that all these measures, 
though bemficial apparently to himself, are directly contrary^ 
ti) tht3 good of the whoK* ('ommunity, and that if others acted 
on tin* same princi[)Ies it wouhl simply amount to a geruTal 
striving afttT scarcity and poverty*. 

Th<^ masters contributt* to all thest^ (‘rroneous notions l)y 
surrouruling tlieir profits and ttudr losses with profound 
secr(H*y, and, though the ultimate re.sult is different, there is 
no doubt that their immediate profit does depend ujxm 
kee|)ing wages down. Actinff, as they usually do. in inon* 
or less concert with other employers. th<‘y countenance, if 
th(‘y do not originate, tin* idea that comhination should be 
in a horizontal diretdion Ixdween employer and em})loyer, 
betwt»en workman and workman. 

And then, again, what n1otiv(‘ is there under present eir- 
eumstanec^s for a workman to be zealou.s and skilful*/ If he 
be but moderately efiic ient and aedive, the union will support 
him if discharged, and will of>fK>se hiimif he* set*ks for better 
wages than his companions. Unless, as I believe is very 
geiu*rally the case, n'al honesty and love of doing liis work in 
a workmanlike manner stimulate him, he can really have no 
motive for doing more than the average amount of work. 
We know that unions often oppose piece-work, or any such 
arrangement as secures a Howard proportional to energy. 
Wh€)n I think of all these things, I a/n surprised tliat work 
is 80 well done as it is : there must be a strong fxiwer of 
energy and honesty behind. 
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The advocati»e of industrial partnerships wish to see honest 
labour meet with its due reward. They consider that com- 
bination should be in a {xupendieular, and not in a horkontal, 
direction. The master is to combine with his to be 

their true leader, and after all the ordinary costs of wages,' 
interest, and superintendence are provided* for, the surjdus is 
t(> be fairly divided among all who have e(»ntribnt<‘<l towards 
it. There is no reason whatever, t^xcept long-standing 
custom, why the capitalist should take all the risk and have 
all the exct'ss of prohts. Workmen generally eannot wait 
beyond the week’s end for th«‘ir wagi^s, and tluis they have 
been obliged to part ^\ith all interestTn their produ(‘ts for an 
immediate payment ; but ibeori tical souniliu‘Ss is in favour 
of a totally different arrangeimun. In every work tlu‘n‘ art‘ 
a thousand opportunities where the workman (an either 
benefit or injure tlu* eslahlishnumt : and waild lu* n*al)y be 
made to feel his infert^sts i(lenii('al with tla^se of his em- 
ployers, then' can be no (loul>i that tlm profits of th(‘ trade 
could l)e greatly inen ased in many cases. 


HI. 

Here 1 would fxiint out that the Refxjrt of the Trades 
Union Coniinissiotiers is not only erroneous as n*ganls (|U(‘h- 
tions of theory relating t(» industrial partnerships, but is, in 
point of fa<'t , po.sitively op|M)S(*d to thrir cvidriiei*. They 
say : * 

• 

“ It rmixt }»«• that, as rttganU svst<^ru, th« 

|)riiK'i|>h* is to limit thf jnohtH of tlif finployt-r, aiitl to^Mv«‘ iIh* workman, 
and ahovt* his watct‘.s, a .share in tho |H'ofits of tin* r oii( <*r ii, without 
subjecting him to any lvd>ility for loss. It is, thon, not unrra.sonahlc Ot 
8U|i|s».sci that many cajhtalistH will prcfri- the chames of dispttU's with 
their workmen, and even run the risk of strikes and teni|H»rary Ions, 
rather than vv»Iuntanly limit their profits to lu fH*r cent., <»r any other 
fixed amount.” 

These statermuits totally misrcpremuit the systtun which 
we are 'going to consider. The Messrs, firiggs. a.s we shall 
see, do not allow of any fixedTiinit to their profits. Insk^ad 

'‘Eleventh ami Final Report of the Tratles Union (V>niini»wsiioneni,* 
p. xxviii. 
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of 10 i^er cent, being their maximum profit, it is rather 
a minimum , since the interests and energies of the workmen 
are enlisted in ensuring them this amount, which is a first 
charge ujton all the profits of the establishment. It is true 
'that any excess of profits above 10 pt‘r cent, is shared with 
the men ; but (considering that the men , by abstaining from 
all strikes, agitations, or loss of time, and by promoting in 
every way the success of the firm, have greatly diminished 
the risks, thfcre is not the slightest reason to su[)pose that the 
average profits of the masters will be d(»crt‘as<*d. The men 
cannot earn any dividend without an equal amount going 
into the pockcds of their inasttTS. Again, I venture to assert 
that this arTangement is entindy sound in principle, and that 
the arbitration and conciliation so much re(‘omm(‘nded by 
the Commissioners, although a good mnkeshift, is entirely 
unsound in princip](‘. 

Bui fortunately the time is past when this question need 
be di.scussed as a inathT of tlawj^only : it is now* a matter of 
(^xperi(mc(‘. It has been put to the test in more than one 
instanc'e, and under circumstanees which will nu'ct every 
c)bj(H*tion, The results are of a most eoncliisive character. 

IV. 

Although the history of Messrs. Briggs’ partnership may 
be known to many, I must briefly recount it, that all may 
know what <*xj>eri(‘nc(‘ provt‘s. Unlil the middlt* of the year 
1865, Messrs. Briggs, Son Co., had worlvtd the Whitwood 
and Midlihy Junction Collieries l>y an onlinary private 
partnersliip. During ten years previous to that date four 
long strik(‘s had occurred, causing a loss of seventy-eight 
weeks of work, not to s{M*ak of many minor interruptions. 
It would hv under the mark, I believe, to say that there was 
an av('rage loss of oiu' day’s work in the w^eok, both to 
masters and men. In addition to this was the cost iiuairred 
in the struggles with the men, in imjx>rting non-unionists, 
and guarding the men and worlvs from outrage. The anxiety 
and painful feelings engendered must, not be unthought of. 
There were the usual sad concomitants of such struggles — 
evictions of the unionists, attacks u|x)n the non-unionists, 
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police guards, threatening letters, and the like; the whole 
culminating in a serious riot, trials *at the York assizt^s and 
heavy sentences — there was. in short, a small civil war. just 
such as has, I ho[w, been brought to a close at tl>e Thorn- 
clifTe Collieries, And when I hear of armed bodies of men 
attacking quiet cottiigos, the inmates driven to the higher 
stories, w^hile fire is applied below\ and fill the other incidents 
which we have read, 1 almost feel as if w<‘ were in the 
Middle Ages, and border raids were still ^oing tm. The 
signal-beacon alone is missing, and the buzzer has taken its 
place. 

The pecuniary nsult of the civil war at Wbitwood was 
that the proprietors barely secured 5 per cent, prolit on the 
averagi* of ten years, and they were so thoroughly disgusk‘d 
and pained at tludr relations with their nuui that tlu‘y were 
on the point of throwing up the business. Fortunately the 
Com{)anii'S Act oC 180*2 allowed of their introducing a ntwv 
arrangement, and in duly. 4805, the decisivt' i*xp<'riinent was 
made. This systtMU eonsiBl<‘d Uiainly in an (.‘ngageinetU to 
divide with their nuai all excess of nett profit over 10 jht 
C(‘nt. ; at iho same tinif tin; imui were allowed and fuieour- 
aged to purchase* small shares in the undertaking, without, 
however, accjuiring any jeower to interfere in the manage- 
nie'nt of the business. The n^sult is easily tedd. The 
pecuniary result 1 will posl}K>ne to the* moral and soeial 
re*siilts of the cliange, IN^ace has reigned whe re tliert* was 
strife. Ste'ady. ze alous work has he'crenu* the* unleroken rule;. 
Ktrike‘S art* known only by traeiition. Hanlly a day's work 
has been lost ; mutual feolings of (*(>nfiflcn(*e and csteaun 
between employers and empIcMaHl have Ixien tlioroughly 
established. These* are* facts heyorid doubt or eleunal. 1 
have heard them from the lips of one of the e^mpkeyers, and 
also from one of the* me n, and as they liave h(*<*n publi8h(*d 
for some time and have never been contradie te>d , wx* iriay 
receiver them as certainly true*. There is also little- doubt 
that the moral conditio!) of the neigh hour he >od is distinctly 
improved : there is less drnnkvnness, less fighting, Bwx^aring, 
and gambling. 

The pe‘cuniary result may be brif*fiy summed up. During 
the four complete years which have* pas.sed since the partner* 
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ship was constituted, the capitalists have received dividends 
of 12, 13, 13^, and l3J pt*r cent. The proprietors must have 
felt that a very pleasant limit had been placed to their 
profits, average profit of 13 per cent, earned amid peace 
and gcKxiwill, coiypared with 5 per cc^nt. earned out of con- 
tention and riot, present advantages which even a Royal 
Commission might be sup{>osed to recognise. But it passes 
me to conceive how seven gentlemen of great eminence, 
with a Lord Clvef Justice at their head, could so far overlook 
tile facts l)roiighi before them as to say that the Messrs. 
Briggs voluntarily limj^ted their profits to 10 {)er etuit. At 
the same time the workmen ri'e< ived dividends equivalent to 
the excess beyond 10 per emit., namely. 2. 3, 3^. and 3J per 
cent., so that the total nett profits of the business were I I. 
If), 17, and ir>lj |H*r (‘<‘nt., or more than three times what 
they had Ix'en in previous years ! .Many workmen have thus 
received dividiuids of i'5, the largest sun is that they have 
probably ever received at cuu' tifiu\ Tle si (iivi(b Tid.s were, 
of course increased by any accruing from shares lield in the 
cajiital aeeouiit of llie business, and one man has thus 
reci.'ived ali<»getli<‘r LIO in a single payment. 

It may perhaps be said that all th<‘se gratifying results are 
due to the exceptional energy, good tact, and business-like 
qualities of the proprietors. 1 have no iloubt they do possess 
all these, qualities; luit if so. we are force<i to the conclusion 
that th(* most able and conciliatory masters cannot, under the 
ordinary relations of capital.and labour, prevent their works 
from becoming a <*unstant exhibition of ill-will, conflict, and 
riot. The Whiiwood (’ollierics seem to me to furnish all the 
requirements of a perfectly decisive exptTiment. The re- 
constitution of the partnershi]) in 1865* is the only cause to 
which we can attrihuto the undoubted change which has 
followed . 

But tht^ CommissioruTs nunarked that when they rejxirted 
the plan had only been tested during a jieriod of comparative 
prosperity in the coal trade. It might be answered that since 
they reported, the state of the trade has not been at all 
prosperous, and yet there is no apparent effect. But I can 
fortunately refer to a second indefxmdent exfxudrnent, which 
entirely negatives their remark. 
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V. 

It happens that Messrs. Fox, Head Co., of the New{x>rt 
Iron Works, Middlesbrough, had up to the year 1800 suffered 
even niore from strikes than the Messrs. Briggs. Their 
works had stood idle al>out one-fourtli of the time sinct* they 
had been opeiuxi, and at tlie close of the li>ng striki* of 1860, 
they determined to ado()t a partnership seluuue closely 
similar to that we have be<‘n eoimidt ring. The differences 
are not of a mati rial kind, but the iin|H>rtuiure of their easi^ 
arises from tlu* fact that the partnersHip wa.s eonstituted just 
at the comnuuicemeni of a period of intense dc|>ression in 
the trade. Tlie collapse of Israi, and the eessalion of railway 
works, have render<‘<l it ditTi<rult for any ironmaker to !nak(' 
a profit. In their first two annual refX)rts, Messr,^^. I'ox, 
Head & Co. were obliged to declare to their men that there 
was no bonus to divide, andjt might Jmve Ixaui t'xpta li'd (hat 
such disap|H>intnjent and discouragement wouhl have i-nded 
the seheim‘. But ilie accounts uert* audited, and tlu* result 
certified by eminent accountants, and they were apparently 
reeeiv(.d w itli confidence by the men. In the third year of 
the S(‘heme, which has just ended, the pro|H*it‘fors wen* 
enaliled to dislri!>ule a l)onus of ‘J.l pi r cent, or iui, in the 
|K)un<l, on all wages, '^rhey find too that tlufre is at the 
present tinu* mueli more <H)nfideuee, and a much heller stati* 
of feeling at tlu* wairks than exist<*d the?>* a few* years ago. 
The jieriod fixed for the first sdlumu' having elapsed, they 
have just refonstitiiled the |)artnership. with soim* slight 
changes, for a })eriod of five years. In short, the experiment 
had succeeded at Middlesbrough , in the midst of tlu* most 
untoward cireurn.stanei s, jusi as it had Kiureed(*d at Whit" 
w^ood in a prosfx'rous state of trad<*. If it would fail at all, 
surely the first two bud years would havc^ displayed the 
weakness- The iru rnhers of both these firms will, I believe^, 
deserve the gratitude of the country for the firmness with 
which they have cast aside the current prejudices, and have 
put to a decisive test a plan which had everything but 
experience in its favour. 
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. ' VI. 

I owe to the kindness of Messrs. Fox, Head & Co., a copy 
of the riiles on which their work is conducted, and that we 
* may understand precisely the nature of the scheme, 1 have 
prepared a surninary of the rules. 

(1.) The employees are to have the sole and undisputed 
control of the works and the business. 

(2.) No employes are to belong to Trades rnions, 

(3.) Einploye/rs similarly are not to bidong to any associa- 
tion of employers. 

(4.) All questions concerning wages and prices arc to be 
decided at the disen tion of tin* t*mployers. 

(o.) Wages will, however, b(‘ those gtmerally a<*cepled in 
the district, hut during any trade* dispute the old rate is to be 
retained. 

(G.) Working partru'rs are to nwivt* saj^ari< s at customary 
rates, apju'oved by aeeoimtants. * 

(7.) Ihite of interest allowed to eapitaii.sts is to average 
10 }>er cent, during the eontinuanee of the scheme. 

(8.) Amount charged annually for renewals and depn^eia- 
tions of th(' work and plant is not to (‘xe(‘e»l on an average 
G \)OY cent, per annum upon tlu^ outlaid capital. 

(0.) Cost of all neci'ssary repairs are to lx* charged to the 
<*oBt of maimfaeture. 

(It).) ('osts (»f manufacture are to inrlude all law, bankinir, 
and otlu r incident a 1 cliarges. 

(11.) 'Po meet bad (lei>ts a fund is to be (‘n'lited by an 
annual charge of pir cent, of the gross returns. Should 
this fund prove iiusudieient tlu* cxet‘ss shall be (‘barged to cost 
of manufacture. Any halanei* of the frmtl at termination of 
partnership to b<‘ e;irri(*d forward should the partnership be 
reeonstitut(xi : oih(‘rwis(' it shall revert to capitalists. 

(12.) Surfdus profits bt'vond all the cliarges and costs of 
manufaetun^ are to be divided into two equal parts, one half 
to be distrihuted to all employes— that is, all who have 
received wages or salaries during the year— in proportion to 
the amount so reeeivt d by them. 

(13.) The employers to appoint public acccaintants to audit 
accounts and rejKirt the result. 
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(14.) The public accountants to decide all matters in 
dispute. * * 

(15.) Employes bonuses unclaimed during one month to 
be forfeited. » 

(16.) All employes to share proportionately to the time 
they have served, however short. 

(17.) All dividends not claimed to be^ carried to the profit 
and loss account of the following year. 

(18.) Any employe!^ joining a Trades Union^or legally con- 
victed of injuring the works to forfeit dividend. 

(19.) Persons performing work by contract to furnish lists 
of the wages paid to their assistants, who will receive the 
dividend direct from the employers ; the latter, however, will 
not be responsible for the correctiu^ss of the returns, and will 
decide all disputes at their discretion. 

(20.) Should the year’s profits not meet all the charges, 
including 10 per cent, profit to capital, the deficiency is to be 
charged to the profit and loss account of the following year. 

(21.) Exempts from the scheme a certain patent manufac- 
ture belonging to Messrs. Fox, Head Co. 

(22.) No em]doye to acapiire any of the rights or liabilities 
of a partner, or to be in any way cxemphal from the laws 
relating to masters and workmen. 

(23.) The scheme is to be considered a continuation of that 
of Noveinher, 186(). 

(24.) Employ('*s will be considtTcd as assenting to the 
scheme by merely accepting or continuing in employment. 

This scheme came into operation on the 5th of I’ebniary 
last, and is to continue in operation for five years. 

. VII. 

It does not seem to be so generally known as it ought to 
be that, as far as can be ascertained, the real author of the 
system I am advocating is Mr. Charles Babbage. Nearly 
forty years ago his admirable work on ** The Economy of 
Manufactures” was published, and it is truly difficult to 
overrate the genius which it displays. I never look into that 
work without discovering that it contains the germ of 
some truth that has since been recognised, or of some 
truth that is likely to be recognised. No one can read 
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Chapter XXVI. without seeing how entirely he anticipated 
the advantages which have accrued irom this proposal. The 
chapter is entitled, “ On a New System of Manufacturing," 
. and I shhll ask your permission to read considerable extracts 
from it. , 

** A mo«t firroneouw and unfortunate opinion/* he cominences, “ prevail* 
among workmen in many manufacturing countries, that their own 
intereMts and that of their eniployei'R are at variance. The consequences 
aitJ, that valuablt^ machiitery is Honietiine* neglected and even privately 
injurod— that new" iniprovenients, inirtaluceil by the inanters, do not 
rcfieivc a fair trial — and that the talentn and olmei' vat ions tjf the work- 
men ai*e not directed to tho improveiuent <»f the proceHsew in which they 
are einpl<»y<:»d. . . . 

*M>mvinced a« 1 am, from my own obaervation, that the prosperity 
and HucccHH of the maaUu-iuanufacturer ia eaaential to the welfare of the 
workman, I am yet wm|MdIed to admit that this connection is, in many 
cases, tfjM) remote to 1 h^ always understoixl by the latter ; and whilst it is 
js?rfectly true that w*orkm<*n, lis a chiss, derive advantage from tlie |>ros- 
perity of their employers, 1 do not tlyiik that each individual {>artakea 
of that advantage exactly in pr<»portioii to the extent to which he con- 
tributes towaitls it ; nor d<» 1 |jerceive that the rtwultiiig advantage is as 
immediate as it might l>eoome under a different system. 

“ It w'fmid Imj of great imj.M>rUiiK*e if, in every large estjililishment, 
the mode of [mymont could be so arranged, that every person emjiloyed 
should deiive advanbige fiom the success of the whole ; and that the 
profits of each individuiil should atlvance, as the factory itself pix>duced 
profit, without the necessity of making any change in the w^ages.” 

Mr. Babbage then points out that the mode of paying for 
work in the Cornish mines, by which the miners receive a 
certain part of the value of the ore raised, fulfils to some 
extant the conditions of a better system. Admirable results 
haye followed wherever this mode of payment was adopted! 

“1 shall now,” he continues, “present tlie outline of a sysUuu which 
appeal's to me to I.>e pi'eguant with the most important results, both to 
the class of workmen and Ui the country at large ; and wliich, if acted 
upon, would, in my opinion, perraaneiitJy raise the working-classes and 
greatly extend the manufacturing system. 

“The gcmeral principles on which the proposed system is founded, aro : 

“(1.) 7%at u eonmdemUe fXirt the mige» received hy each permn 
employed should depend on the profits made the estafdishmmt ; and 

“ (2.) That emy person contmted mith it should derive rnttre advantage 
fhm applyif^ my impromnent he might discover to the factory in which he 
is emphyed^ than he could by any other course” 
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thinking that it woiild be diffici^lt ty prevail upon capi* 
talists to trj* the new system, involving an apparent change 
in the division of profits, Mr. Babbage suggests that it should 
be tried by small companies of working-men. He^describes. 
a plan not greatly differing from that on which not a few co- 
operative companies have since been started, the general 
principle being that every one should be paid pro|K)rtionat<dy 
to the services he has rendered towards the success of the 
company. 

He enumerates the following as amoitg the principal 
results of such an arrangement : , 

*‘(1.) That every }>erHon enga^d iu it would have a (HmH intenvit 
in itH |)rort[H.Tity ; Bince the etlect of any HucceHH, or falling off, wonhl 
alnioHt iiiimediately produce a c*<>rreKponding change in hia own weekly 
rec^eipts. 

‘*(2.) Every pu'aon concerned in the* factory would have an imme> 
diate intereat in preventing any %va8te or mianmnageruent in all the 
dejwrtniente. * 

“(3.) The talents of all c(»nnecUHl with it would l>e strongly dirtM^tcd to 
its iruproveinent in every defMirtinent. 

*‘(4.) None but workmen of high chameter and tpialilicatirjriM could 
obtain admission int<» such esUiblisbinentH ; IxHiause, wh«?n any additional 
liands were requimi. it would be the common interest of all to tulmit 
only the most nfW}X)ctable and skilful ; and it would be far h^ss easy 
to impose upon a dozeri workmen than upon a single pix)priet<jr of a 
factory,” 

The sixth advantage is j^erhaps the most important, 
namely, the total removal of all real or imaginary causes 
for combination. 

**The workmen and capitalists,” says Mr. lUbbage, “would so shade 
into each other — would so midenthf have a common inteixjst, and their 
difficulties and distresses tvould be mutually so well iindet*Ht4x>d, that, 
instead of combining to opprtjss one another, the only cotnbination which 
could exist would Ixs a most powerful union (tetween lioth pirties to over- 
come their common difficulties.” 

To the following remarks I would especially draw the 
attention ^of capitalists, since they clearly point out the mis- 
takes into which the Trades Union Commissioners have 
fallen upon this point. • 

*^One of the difficulties attending such a system is, that capitalists 
would at first f^r to embark in it, imagining that the workmen would 
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receive too large a ah^ of^ the profits ; and it ie quite true that the 
workmen would have a larger share than at present ; but, at the same 
time, it i» pi’esumed the effect of the whole system would be, that the 
k>tai profits of the establishment being much increased, the smaller 
proportion allowed to capital under this system would yet be greater in 
actual amount than ^that which lesults to it from the larger share in the 
system now existing.” 

t 

It would be imixissiblc raore clearly to anticipate the 
doubts which Jiave been felt, and the solution of those doubts 
which has been given by actual experience. Mr. Babbage's 
remarks about the interference of the law of partnership are 
rendered inapplicable \>y the alteration of the law, and the 
difficulty he notices concerning the discharge of incompetent 
or ill-behaved workmen does not affect the scheme I am 
tidvocatir)g, in which the absolute jKjwer of management 
resides in the hands of the proprietors. 

t 

vnu 

It only remains for us now to consider more minutely the 
source and nature of the advantages which have been found 
in practice to follow from the adoption of this principle ; we 
must also distinguish as accurately as possible the conditions 
of its success, and the character of the trades to which it is 
most suited. The chief obstructions which will stand in the 
way of its adoption must not be unnoticed so far as time will 
allow . 

It is alike the great advantage and the great difficulty of 
this scheme tliat it requires the disclosure of the amount of 
profit made by the capitalists. So long as the employer sur- 
rounds his business with mystery, and carefully conceals the 
profit he obtains, it is natural that the workman should feel 
distrust, and probably over-estimate the amount of the share 
which is taken from the produce of his wwk. Every demand 
for wages and every strike is made in the dark, and the point 
to which the master carries resistance is the only real test of 
the sincerity of his professions. The master says, “ I am 
making no sufficient profits ,1" and the “ state of trade will not 
allow me to advance your w^ages.” The workmen reply : 

We are not allowed to know what your profits are, but so 
far as we can judge we think the state of trade would allow 
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of an advance ; and therefore we cannot depend upon your 
vague assurances ; the only w^ay in which we can arrive at the 
truth is to try how long you will suffer your business to stand 
still.” There is no doubt that this is at least a plausible 
argument for combinations and strikes ; arbitration may over- 
come the difficulty in some degree, because the real state of 
trade and profit can be made known to a single arbitrator, or 
even a limited board, more freely than to the public in 
general. But, as I have said, arbitration pmisupi> 08 es that 
there is combination and concert on both sides, and that all 
the trade are willing to make the conditions of wages and 
prices the subject of regulation. All this is directly contrary 
to the principles of free labour and free trade. 

The only other alternative which I can see is for the 
masters to dissolve the mystery surrounding their profits in 
some degree. There is not the slightest necessity to make 
known positive losses, and all that need be published is the 
amount of excess, if any, bt^yond a certain fixed minimum, 
the truth of the report and the accuracy of the accounts to 
be certified by auditors or accountants of high position. 1 
confess I should have little hope of masters overcoming their 
strong prejudices against such a proceeding were it not for 
one circumstance. The extension of limited liability com- 
panies will tend to render trade much less secret ; for where 
there are a score or more of shareholders, any rnystcTy about 
the rate of profit is out of the question. No doubt limited 
companies are a little out of favour just at present, owing to 
reaction after their recent rash creation. But there is a 
great future for joint-stoc^k enterprise in one form or another, 
aaid w^hen there are many shareholders among the capitalists, 
I see no reason whatever why the partnership principle 
should not at once be adopted as regards the men. The first 
to bring this principle into operation should be large com- 
panies owning coal mines, iron works, or any other large 
factories employing many labourers. And as a joint-stock 
company can less depend upon vigilant superintendence of 
their business when the managers are not the actual capi- 
talists, it is all the mor# necessary that they should give each 
man an interest in the result. I perfectly feel how' slowly 
this principle must make its w^ay among private employers > 
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bat there are, nevertheless, many large companies existing 
which might embrace the principle at once without the 
i^fatest difficulty. Not to do so will argue, I should think, 
,the greaUcst blindness to their own interests, and to those 
of the country generally. It is but a few years since the 
Legislature upheld the prejudice that it was impossible to 
allow anyone to shanc profits without obliging him to share 
the risks. But in the Act of 1862 this prejudice was given 
up, and I do tiust that any other prejudices which stand in 
the way of this great reform may shortly be dissolved, now 
that the law gives a full opportunity for the trial. 

It may be said that no firm would long stand if they could 
be obliged at intervals to reveal the state of their business ; 
any temporary embarrassment would thus become known, 
and their credit would be gone. But no such revelation is 
at all necessary. The only fact which need be published is 
whether the profits exceed the fixed minimum. It would be 
absurd to suppose that any inference as to the credit and 
solvency of the firm could be drawn from such a fact. As 
regards all the particular transactions, debts, contracts, and 
other affairs of a firm, exactly the same secrecy can be main- 
tained as at present. It is clearly to be understood, too, 
that the sharing of profits does not entail the right to control, 
in any degree, the affairs of the firm, or to demand an 
investigation of their accounts. The employes of an indus- 
trial partnership will partially resemble the immense number 
of persons who now hold sipall shares of insufficient value to 
giye them any appreciable voice in the management of the 
companies, or to make it worth their while to spend time, 
trouble, or money in thef matter. No small part of thfi 
capital of the country is thus owned by purely passive re- 
cipients of the profits procured for them by larger capitalists, 
or directors and managers of companies intrusted with the 
money. Workmen sharing profits will be in the same posi- 
tion, except that in their own work or in keeping an eye upon 
the work of others, they will possess, every hour and every 
minute, the means of contributing something to the profits 
they share. 
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IX. 

When we come to think about the matter, it is plain that 
industrial partnerships are founded upon the surest principle . 
of human nature-self-interest. Thexe ca», I think, be but 
four motives which can operate upon a workman. 

(1.) Fear of dismissal. 

(2.) Hope of getting higher wages or a better employ- 
ment. * 

(3.) Goodwill to his employer, and desire to fulfil his 
bargain honestly. # 

(4.) Direct self-interest in the work. 

The first of these, no doubt, is sufficient to prevent the 
w^orkman being much below the average of efficiency, but it 
cannot do more. The second is a powerful incentive where 
an employment al|(:>w's of many grades, and promotion is free 
and depends on merit, Intinany of the ordinary handicraft 
employments, however, both these motives are to a great 
extent relaxed by the regulations of the unions which favour 
the equal payment of all motlerately efficient wwkrnen, and 
yield a strong support to those who are in their opinion 
wrongfully dismissed. The third motive is really operative 
to a greater extent than we should suppose, but is not one 
that we can exptH*t to trust to. The fourth motive*- -direct 
interest in the work done — is entirely excluded by the pre- 
sent mode of payment, which leaves all profit to the master. 
It is upon this motive that the partnership principle depends. 
So far, indeed, is the principle from being a new one, that it 
lies at the basis of all ordinary rejations of trade and private 
enterprise. The very opponent of industrial partnerships 
argues upon the ground that the employer must have all the 
profit because it is requisite to compensate him for all the 
trouble and skill expended in management ; in short, that he 
must have powerful self-interest in the matter. But it may 
be safely answered that the men have so many opportunities 
of benefiting the work of a lajjge factory, and they have so 
many means of injurijig it by strikes and contentions, that 
it is entirely to the interest of the employer to buy their 
exertions and goodwill with a share of profits. 
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Though I have a^ken of this scheme as an innovation, it 
is only so as regards the larger branches of trade. All that 
is proposed is to extend to other trades what has long been 
found aBsohikdy indispensable in special trades. In the 
whaling trade, injishing, and in the Cornish mining system, 
as Mr. Babbage pointed out in American trading-ships, and 
some other instances noticed by Mr. Mill in his remarks upon 
the subject in the form of co-operation adopted in the Welsh 
slate quarries in all cases where work is paid for by com- 
mission or by piece-work, the principle is really adopted at 
the present day. It is guite a common custom I believe, and 
is growing more common, for banks or firms of merchants 
to give bonuses to their clerks after a prosperous year ; and 
managers, schoolmasters, and others holding responsible 
positions, usually have a considerable part of their remunera- 
tion dependent on the profits of the business they manage. 
The principle is nothing but that of payment by results, and, 
more or less directly, it is that which must govern all trade 
in a sound states of things. It is, no doubt, the total absence 
of any direct or apparent participation in results on the part 
of ordinary artizans which gives rise to much of the trouble 
we encounter at present. 

The partnership scheme is, I believe, by far the truest form 
of co-operation. We have heard a great deal of co-operation 
lately, until we may well be tired of the name ; but I agree 
with Mr Briggs ^ in thinking that many of the institutions 
said to be co-operative really lack the fundamental principle, 
that those who work shall share. If a co-operative ndail 
store employ shopmen, buyers, and managers, receiving fixed 
and usually low salaries, superintended by unpaid directors* 
I can only say that it embodies all the •principles of dissolu- 
tion : it has all the evils of a joint-stock company without 
many advantages. Such would also he the case with any 
manufacturing co-operative company which pays fixed wages 
and salaries. Such a company might probably be described 

^ “ Economy of Manufactures,” p. 259. 

*** Principles of Political Economy.” Book iv., chap. viL, sec. 5, 3i'd ed., 
voL 11., p. 335. 

*** JLecture upon Strikes and Lockouts,** Shejidd Daily Td^rajdty 10th 
March, 1870. 
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as a loose aggregation of a number of persons of small means, 
none of whom have an adequate motive or care or energy. 
I do hope very much from co-operation in many forms, but 
the name of the thing will not be sufficient ; the real Interests 
of all employed must be enlisted, if co-operative societies are 
to prosper and grow. But industrial partnerships, such as 
those of the Messrs. Briggs, and Fox, Head & Co., have all 
the advantages and none of the evils of joint-stock co-opera- 
tion. They are managed by two or three working partners, 
whosti whole energies and interests are bound up in the 
success of their management, and who are at the same time 
unrestricted by any power of interference on the part of those 
employed or of shareholders. They can thus act with all the 
fre^om, secrecy, and despatch of private enterprise ; and yet 
they carry with them the interest and sympathy of all they 
govern. They have all the advantages of true leaders of 
their men. It is well understood that a successful military 
leader must be perfectly unfettered in judgment and supreme 
in executive power : and yet he must manage to earn the 
confidence and devotion of his men. It is to a position 
resembling this that the Messrs. Briggs seem to me to have 
raised themselves by the courageous adoption of a true prin- 
ciple, and I do believe that when their example is followed, 
our works and factories will become so many united and 
well-organised regiments of labourers. Good leaders will 
seek g(X)d men , and good men in return will seek and attach 
themselves to good leaders. We shall have an honourable 
rivalry between one firm and another, as to which shall get 
the best men and pay the best dividends. 


X. 

But it is evident that the partnership principle is not 
equally applicable to all trades. Those kinds of manufacture 
where the expenditure is to a large extent paid in wages and 
by time, and where a large number of men are employed in 
a manner not allowing of any nigid test or superintendence 
of their work, will derive most advantage from it. Where a 
large amount of fixed capital is required, so that the expendi- 
ture on wages is less considerable, the advantage will not be 
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80 marked* uokas indeed the fixed capital be in the form of 
machines or other fropferfey which can be readily injured by 
careless use. 

The adoption of the principle, again, is of less importance 
' where the work is paid for by the piece or by contract, as, for 
instance, in the Welsh slate quarries. In this case, however, 
a special form of co-gperation has already been employed for 
a length of time, and attention has been called to the good 
results by Prqfessor Cairnes, in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” 
January, 1865. But even where payment is by quantity, 
the men might usually save a great deal were their interests 
enlisted in economy. Thus, in collieries, the hewing of the 
coal is paid by the weight got, nevertheless the vahie of the 
coal greatly depends u{x>n the proportion of the large coal to 
the broken coal and slack, and also u{x>n the careful picking 
of the coal from duff or rubbish. Again, the cost of the 
wwden props, by which the roof is si]pj>orj}ed in a colliery , is 
a considerable item in the expeiiditiire, and a careful coal- 
hewer can extract and save more than a careless one. 

The Messrs, Briggs show that the saving by care in their 
own works might easily be as follows 

111 getting the coal uribmkeii 
In getting the coal clean 
In Hiiving of pmjw . . - . 

Total miving - 

This is independent of savings derived from superior care 
of the workings and propiuty of the colliery generally. 

It would be obviously undesirable to adopt the partnership 
arrangement where the risks of the business are very greaf, 
and arise chiefly from speculative causefs, so that the amount 
of profit depends almost entirely ufX)n the judgment and 
energy of the principals. In such cases, doubtless, the men 
could not compensate their masters by superior care for the 
dividends they would receive ; and as the risks would remain 
undiminished, the dividends would really be subtracted from 
the legitimate profits of the capitalist. No one supposes for 
a moment that the scheme could succeed under such circum- 

^ ^Bspoit on tho Formation, Principle, and Operations of the System of 
Industrial pirtnendiip, adopted by Henry Briggs, Son & C5o., Wakefield.” 
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frtaaces. But it would be entirely wrong to suppose that the 
scheme cannot adapt itself to tribes Vitfi varying risk. As 
the Messrs. Briggs point out, there is no particular reason for 
adopting ten more than twelve or fifteen per cent.’^, or any 
other rate of minimum profit that may seem fitting to the 
circumstances of the trade. That rate vnll ultimately be 
chosen in each trade which yields currenjb interest in addition 
to compensation for risk, trouble, and all other unfavourable 
circumstances which are not allowed for in the depreciation 
fund, the bad debt fund, or the salaries of the working 
partners. The working classes perfectly acquiesce in the 
great differences of wages existing between different trades, 
and it is not to be supposed that any difficulty would be 
encountered in choosing for each trade that rate of profit 
which experience shows to be proper. The sharing of the 
excess of profit with the men will certainly prevent the 
masters from receiving in higlily prosperous years so much 
as they otherw'ise might have done, but this will be com- 
pensated by the less chance of loss in other years, and by the 
fact that any deficiency below’ the minimum profit is to be 
made good out of the proceeds of subsequent years before any 
excess is to be distributed. The zeal of the employes to gain 
a dividend will thus insure the masters receiving their fair 
and necessary profits in addition to any exct‘88 which fortune 
or good management may bring. To sum up briefly the 
effect of the principle upon profits, I may say that I believe 
when the partnership principle is fully tested in various 
suitable trades, the effects will be as follow’s : 

(1.) To diminish the risk of the business as arising from 
ftrade disputes and other circumstances in the control of the 
men. 

(2.) To render the profits more steady from year to year. 

(8.) To increase the average profit in some degree. 

(4.) To increase the eamipgs of the men in a similar 
degree. 


* XI. 

But there is an incidental advantage which would flow 
from such a scheme of which we cannot overestimate the 
value. As the Messrs. Briggs say, when their dividends 
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were distributed, numbers of men left the pay office “ richer 
men than they had ever been before. Many had a five- 
pound note in their possession for the first time, and some 
^few had two.” It is also a very satisfactory feature of the 
case,” they say, ”that the amount so distributed has been 
almost universally well spent : by some in the purchase of 
shares in the company ; by others in paying an instalment 
towards the purchase of a plot of freehold land, whereon to 
build a cottagei; while the purchases of articles of furniture 
for domestic comforts were very numerous.” I believe it 
would be impossible to meet with facts more promising for 
the future welfare of tfie country than these. Here is the 
first insensible action of the lever by which millions may be 
ultimately raised above the chance of pauperism. 

The one gT(?at defect of character which seems often to 
neutralise all the excellences of the British artizan is want of 
thrift and providence. His financial calculations are too 
often restricted to the week, and* he esteems himself solvent 
if the wages of one pay-day will last until the next. No 
matter how brisk trade be, no matter wdjat remission of taxes 
be made, or how vast become our exports and our imports, 
there will be no real improvement in the prospcucts of our 
population till this habit be overcome. Workmen too com- 
monly look uixni their wages as a life annuity ; to save, they 
often think is mean and selfish ; capitalists may do that ; 
there is something free-handed and generous in spemding 
when there is a chance : and it is a singular fact that Trades 
Unions seldom (and, so far as my knowledge goes, never) 
encourage saving by the institution of savings banks. So far 
as such societies provide for*tbe sick and disabled, replace th^ 
lost tools, and promise suix^rannuation* allowances, there is 
everything to be said in their favour. But even then they 
do it on a footing of enforced equality ; the levies, subscrip- 
tions, and benefits are the same for all, and there is not tbe 
least opportunity for any man to make himself better off than 
the majority. Not the least encouragement is given to 
accumulation, and it must he added that even the best- 
conducted societies do not accumulate ivhat will enable them 
to meet their ultimate liabilities. By a constant accession of 
young members, and possibly by recourse to extra levies, the 
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large societies now existing can no doubt last for many years 
to come, but no one who examines? their accounts, or con- 
siders the evidence given before the Commission, can avoid 
seeing that they must either break in the end or throw a most 
unjust charge upon a future generation. They trust too* 
much to the constant incomings of each Week. And this is 
the great error of all the working-classfss. Hence arises the 
distress at every temporary oscillation of trade ; the early 
marriages ; the crowds who need empioynuyit ; the young 
who c^innot go to school because they must add their pence 
to their parents’ shillings ; the necessity of medical charities ; 
and, most sad of all, the crowding of the old into the wards 
of the W'orkhouse. It is no doubt true to say that out of 2(k. 
a week it is not easy to save. I admit it, but say that it 
must be done if things are to be better than they have been. 
In improvidence and in ignorance, the majority of the |K)pula- 
tion are involved^ in a vicious circle. They are ignorant 
because their fathers were ignorant, and so will their children 
be ignorant to the end of time, unless the State interferes 
with a strong hand. They cannot be provident because their 
fathers were not so for many geneiations hack, and, were 
there not a prospect of some change, I should look u{x>n im- 
providence and pauperism as the lasting curse of the English 
people. 

But though the cause may seem a slight one, 1 should 
anticipate the best results from workmen receiving part of 
their earnings in yearly dividends. It would insensibly teach 
them to look beyond the w*eek ; it would give an opportunity 
for making a fair beginning ; and from thv. evidences we have, 
•such does appear to be the resujt. There is no doubt that 
the very poorest classes of labourers are really unable to save 
any appreciable sum of money, but I believe that this is by 
no means the case w*ith artizans. Receiving often £75 or 
£100 a year, they are really much better a hie to save than 
many clerks, shopmen, and others who would nevertheless 
be more provident. We ought by this time to give up the 
notion *that one who wears a Ijlack coat is better off than one 
whose coat is rough and soiled with work. The poorer 
section of the working-classes, I have allowed, must still for 
some time be dependent and incapable of placing themselves 
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beyond the reach of distress. But I am confident that the 
richer section of the Working-classes may soon despise all 
notions of assistance and dependence. By the Post Office 
Life Assurance system they can provide for their widows and 
• children in case of accident or early death ; by deferred 
annuities they am insure comfort for old age and remove 
every risk of the wqrkhouse ; sick societies will insure them 
from the pressure of prolonged illness; and he who can 
further accumjilate a sum in the Post Office or other savings 
banks can meet a period of bad trade, or can emigrate at will. 
It is only by accumulation and providence in some of these 
modes that he who ddpends upon his labour can be raised 
above the chances and almost inevitable vicissitudes of life. 
Weekly wages cannot be depended on ; and it is only in 
becoming small capitalists that the wwking-classes will 
acquire the real independence from misfortune, which is their 
true and legitimate abject. 


XII. 

Before concluding 1 may say that it is an unpleasant cir- 
cumstance concerning discussions upon capital and labour, 
that the sympathies and antipathies of large numbers of men 
are involved in the question, and that it is hardly possible to 
discuss the subject without prejudice, or at least the imputa- 
tion of prejudice. I am much inclined to fear that some who 
are the professed teachers of the science, and should view it 
as a matter of science in the most unbiassed manner, allow 
their sympathies to lead their judgment. It speaks much 
indeed for the character of English statesmen that the three 
greatest popular leaders o£ our time—Cobden, Bright, and 
Gladstone — have been the foremost to .uphold the doctrines 
of free trade and free labour, whether they were popular or 
unpopular. The emphatic condemnation which Mr. Glad- 
stone pronounced at Oldham, upon some of the more common 
objects and niles of Trades Unions stamped him, it seemed to 
me, as one of the most upright and fearless of ministers. 
It is the statesmen of England, rather than the jx)litical 
economists, who have upheld the inestimable principle of 
freedom in labour. 

For my own part I do think that the principle of unionism, 
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80 fa# as relates to the regiiiatioa of wages > is foBdamentally 
and entirely wrong, but I see no reason Vhy I should there- 
fore be supposed to have less sympathy with working-men, 
I believe 4 iat they are striving earnestly and honourably to 
raise their own condition, but that they take the wrong way 
to do it. From wrong they must ultimately come to right, 
and I have no doubt that they will achieve more than they 
look for. But this right road will not be in struggling vainly 
against capital, but in making capital their ally. If the 
masters do not take the initiative and adopt the partnership 
principle, the present evil state of affairs must be much 
prolonged ; but I do not doubt that the bard , sharp line which 
now exists between capital and labour will ultimately vanish. 
Partnerships of industry are, no doubt, an innovation, having 
hithei-to existed only in exceptional trades and rare experi- 
ments ; but I assert confidently that they are an innovation 
of which the utility is evident and the necessity urgent. 
They are required, not by the restless desire of change, but 
as the natural sequel of great revolutions in our social condi- 
tion, Our great factories and our great army of artizans 
have sprung up within one hundred years, and it is quite to 
be expc^ctcd that so vast an innovation should lead to other 
innovations. The lives of ourselves and our fathers and otir 
grandfathers have been passed in the midst of peaceful re- 
volutions, such as society has not known before ; and it is 
most legitimate and proper that the artizan should seek to 
work yet another resolution — in his own moral and material 
condition. Already the artizan is less below his wealthy 
employer than he is above the poor dependent labourer of 
former days ; and I do believe that we only need to throw 
aside some old but groundless prejudices, in order to heal the 
discords of capital and labour, and to efface in some degree 
the line which now divides employer and employed. 
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DISCUSSION. 

• Thomas HiroHies, Esq., Q.C., M.P., in the Chair, 

The Chairmafl said he felt with the lecturer, that the 
time was come when the question no longer depended upon 
theory, but upon experience. This experience had been de- 
tailed to them. He had himself been connected with the 
experiments tliat had been tried, and had been an original 
shareholder in Briggs’s Colliery. He had gone down to their 
first meeting. In theiate summer of 1865 the company had 
been formed , and in the early autumn of 186G the first annual 
meeting had been held, at which he wm present, and saw the 
results of the first year’s working. It was extremely inter- 
esting to see the effect produced by the working of the 
principle in so short a time. The state of things previously 
had been extremely serious ; there had beeVi constant disputes 
and social war between masters and men for many months, 
and the collieries had been kept at work under the super- 
vision of the police. He could not say that all doubt had at 
once disappt'ared ; then* was some feeling of doubt among the 
men whether the sdiemc was not one for putting more money 
into the jK>ckets of the employers. Every man who chose 
to take out a penny book, and to have his wages entered in 
it, was entitled to a share in the annual division ; and though 
the number of men was about 1000, only about 100 of them 
had sufficient confidence in the scheme to take out these 
books. He believed the great effect was produced by the 
first annual meeting, when the 100 men all came out eacji 
with a considerable bonus : this was what had made the new 
plan popular wdth the men. Since then matters had gone 
on from better to best, and now every man and boy on the 
works took good care to take out his book and to have his 
wages regularly entered. The coal trade during the past 
two years has been, in general, very dull and bad ; almost as 
depressed as the iron trade; nevertheless, in spite of that 
depression, the prosperity of these collieries had continued, 
and there had only been a difference between the two years 
of one-half per cent, in the terms. The lecturer had also 
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anticipated some of the advantages of the industrial partner- 
ship system. He had referred to iihe •prophecies of Mr. 
Babbage, one of which was, that the best workmen would 
be glad to work on a principle of the kind. This bad been 
justified within the last few weeks. He had gone down a 
few weeks since to the Cleveland iron distfrict as arbitrator 
between the masters and the men, on a question of the 
advance of wages. There he had found that the Messrs. 
Briggs had determined on starting a new exj^riment in the 
iron trade in that district. The senior partner had had great 
jute works in Dundee, and, being an enthusiast in thv 
matter of industrial partnerships, htwl been very anxious to 
conv(‘rt the works at Dundee into one, but had not been able 
to persuade his partners to do so, probably because Scotch- 
men were V(‘ry hard to convince. He had therefore deter- 
mined to give up his partnership and to (!ome to tlu^ 
Cleveland district to start thest^ ironworks. The chief 
secretary of the Trades Tpions there had told him (Mr. 
Hughes) that since it was known that the experiment was 
to be tried, all the best workmt^n had said that they woul<l 
come and work for him, whik' many (and some of these had 
saved as mu(‘h as .£’2(X)) liad expressed a wish to invest 
capital in the undertaking. He had becui offered a com- 
plete staff of workmen all teetotal(’rs. Thus it was clear 
that the northern workimm appr(‘eiated this movement. He 
could also confirm the nmiarks of the lecturer on another 
point. When he was down there, some fourteen or fifteen 
num sat at one sidt' opposite to fourteen or fifteen masters 
at the other, and the only factory in the district not repre- 
%£mted was that of the Messrs. Fpx, H(»ad Co., and from 
them they had a coiipTUinication , stating tliat they had just 
divided a bonus for the past year and wen* j>erfectly con- 
tented. He might also mention as an instance of faith that 
w'as felt in the system of the Messrs. Briggs, that Mr. 
Briggs had had (dfers from many of the co-operative 
societies of capital for his new undertaking. The Halifax 
Society diad applied for shareg to the amount of £M0,0(X). 
The lecturer had alluded to the RefK>rt of the Tradf s Union 
Commissioners. He ?Mr. Hughes) was not responsible for 
that report, inasmuch as he, with another member, had been 
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obliged to dissent from it, and had presented another Report 
to Her Majesty. He agreed with the lecturer in thinking 
that the principle of this scheme had not been understood 
or appre^jiated by the Commission, and thouglit the Report 
must have done harm in many places. He did not think the 
system had been appreciated either by masters or men, and 
he hoped this lecture would be extensively circulated, and 
would lead to a better understanding of the subject. He 
thought he need not say much on the subject of Trades 
Unions, as he saw that they were exceedingly well repre- 
sented in the room , but he must say a few words in reference 
to one point, namely, as to the exclusive system of industrial 
partnerships. The Messrs. Briggs had, it was true, absolute 
power, but they were now by no means fearful of the adinis- 
sion to some share of }X)wer of tlie p(‘ople who w ere working 
with them, and they imd established a eonnnitiee of men, 
who met to advise them, and who had suggested many 
valuable improvements. They had also given the workijig- 
mcn the power of sending one director to the board , so that 
one of the five directors wa.s now a working shareholder in 
the mine. He quite agreed with the lecturer that this 
system offered the Ijest solution which had yi't been arrived 
at of the groat labour question. He quite felt that the 
system of arbitration was only a sort of stopgap, and could 
only bring about a truce, but never a satisfactory peace. 
To have arbitration it w^as iiec<‘ssary to have two hostile 
organisations. While the men were kept in ignorance of 
the details of the busiru’ss, and could only form a guess at 
the amount of the master’s profits, a j;>ermaaent peace could 
not be hoped for, such as he thought w’ould come about by 
the development of the industrial partnership system. 
Those that had tried it deserved well of their country. They 
had done more for the prosperity of England, and for its 
establishment on a firm basis, than many who had made 
more noise. 

Mr. Hugljies having to leave, Mr. Frederic Hill was called 
to the chair. 

Mr. Pare said that he doubted whether the division of the 
profits had been made in the most equitable manner. the 
capitalist had , in the first instance, secured his 10 per cent. 
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the workman ought to divide, not half, but the whole of the 
profits above that amount. It was iK>t the workman’s busi- 
ness to regulate production. Exchanges and monetary 
arrangeraenAwere at present in a perfect state of chaos » and 
we had panics regularly every ten years for want of a 
scientific system of the exchange of pfod actions. The 
workmen could not be expected to begtr any losses which 
accrued from production or exchange. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter said the colliery tradcj^was one very 
favourable for the trial of this experiment, because labour 
was so large an element in the w^ork ; and it was a great 
thing for men to be able to work in that way. But 8Upj>08e 
they took the silk or cloth manufacture, or any that de- 
pended upon competition with others abroad, or upon other 
eirciirnstances, and came to the time when for months 
together sales could not be made: how were they to do? 
Or suppose a coal-pit took fire, and the business was thus 
stopped, were the profits oq capital to go on? Most likely 
this would put an end to the partnership, and the men 
would go cdsi^whcrc. The principh) was applicable to some 
portions of industry, but could not be applied to all labour. 
One principle would be applicable k) one branch, and an- 
other must bo worked in another place, wht're the conditions 
of labour were different. 

Mr. Lamport thought the great difficulty of applying the 
principlt* to a great variety of trades was, that it had never 
been tried. He had been largely engaged in tlu' cotton 
trade, as well as in ship-building, and he ventured to say 
that at the present moment it would be im{X)88iblt^ to apply 
this principle to these trades. .It might, however, ulti- 
mately be so applied,. In the cotton manufacture it would 
not be very difficult, pcirhaps, to calculate every week the 
amount of profit or loss by taking the market prices of raw 
cotton, and often yarn or cloth manufactured ; but there was 
not one manufacturer in a hundred who chose to rest his 
chance of profit upon the difference between raw and manu- 
factured •material. They aiwa^rs speculated, and how was 
this point to be regulated ? He apprehended there must be 
a division between the profits of the merchant and those of 
the manufacturer. There must, in fact, be a difference of 
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profit in every business- In the cotton business you could 
not take a fair average on a term of less than ten years. 

Mr. Applegarth believed that many of the good things 
detailed wby the lecturer were not entirely attributable to the 
principle of industrial pai-tnerships. All that could be said 
in its favour, cofild also be said of the Nottingham stocking 
weavers, both as regarded the establishment of peace and 
the material advantage of increased wages. The lecturer 
had spoken cjf the attempts of the unions to enforce a 
uniform rate of wages throughout the trade, but they never 
had attempted to do so. They fixed a minimum rate, and 
merely said a skilled workman should receive this, but they 
did not in any way prevent his obtaining more. The lecturer 
had prophesied the bankruptcy of the unions, but he (Mr. 
Applegarth) said they would not break. He admitted the 
ten years* existence of the Amalgamated Carpenters was not 
enough to justify this assertion ; perhaps the twenty years of 
the Amalgamated Engineers ^vas scarcely sufficient, but 
there was the society of the Ironfounders, which had existed 
for fifty-seven years upon the same principles, and he 
thought this experience was worth more than all the (‘alcula- 
tions of actuaries. He \vould ask the lecturer to point out 
W’here working-men were earning .£100 a year. In the 
carpenters* trade, which was one of the most skilled in the 
country, the wages were 2%. |X‘r week, and he thought that 
not one man in five had fifty-two W(»ek8* work in the year. 
This brought the amount under £72 a year. He admitted 
that their own victs and failings were accountable for many 
of the grievances from which they suffered. It had been 
said that a great difficulty arose from their want of know- 
ledge ; but where did the practical knowledge come from for 
conducting the industries of the country? All the skill in 
the building trade had come from the bench side, and the 
masters in this business had been working-men. Some 
years ago he had been much in favour of industrial partner- 
ships, because he thought everything would be of value that 
would give the workman aii insight into the difficulties of 
employers; but be was strongly of opinion that the plan 
would cut two ways, and he feared that it would content the 
working-men with their position, and in this way be mis- 
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chieVous. He believed it would appl3r to jnany branches but 
not to others; but be had a faith, moreover, that the time 
would come when large capitalists would conduct business in 
the country with a more true and proper regard to the 
interests of their workmen than had been the case. 

Dr. Hodgson said they had had an honest as well as an 
intelligent man speaking to them, and tilling them w’hat he 
had seen, for the good of all classes in society. He agreed 
with the lecturer with respect to arbitration ; ft showed that 
there was something unsatisfactory in the state of things. 
Suppose that they were told that arbitration was an ex(‘ellent 
mode of reconciling differences between husband and wife, 
would they consider that an evidence of the satisfactory 
nature of the marriage relations? There ought to he no 
more occasion for arbitration between (employer and work- 
man than between husband and wife. He had no idea that 
this principle of partnerships would suiHTSt^de th(‘ principles 
of free trade and corn pet itiorf. As to the amount of the sum 
fixed as the first charge on the business, that was liot a 
matter of ocpiity or inequity ; it was simply a matter 
of pure arrangement between the ernployt^rs and 
employed. There was no principle in tin' matter, just as 
there was no principle concerned in a working-man’s having 
305. a day, or 305. a week ; it was a pure matter of arrange- 
ment dependent on the labour marked. 

Professor Jevons did not think there was much difference 
between himself and Mr. Applegarth as to the rate of wages ; 
some workiru'n, such as the iron-puddlers. made much rnon^ 
than .flOO. .\s to the breaking of Trades Unions, lie had 
silid that thi'y either do so, or place a burden u|Krn posterity. 
If a colliery took fire, &nd tin* works came to an end, the loss 
could not be charged upon future profits. Certain allow- 
ances had to be made for risks of an extraordinary (*haract{*r, 
and this was one of them. In the company which Briggs 
w\as now organising he proposed to make 15 jx'.r cent, the 
minimunj profit, a rate with w^hich the men were perfectly 
satisfied, so that he in fact proiflised a return of 15 per cent, 
on the capital. No doubt this question was a more difficult 
one, and it would be only in the course of time that it 
would be worked out so that it might be extended to various 
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trades. In the cofton Me there were great profits and 
great losses, and it was not fair to throw either entirely upon 
the workman. However, he saw no diiculty in spreading 
these over a series of years. 

Mr. Frederic {iill, in asking the meeting to record a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, took occasion to say that a friend 
of his some time siitfce, who resided at Singapore, wanted a 
house huilt, and applied as advised to a Chinese, who made 
an agreements do the work for a certain sum. He found 
out shortly that all the men employed had a share in the 
profits of the undertaking, and every man took care not only 
to do as much work as possible, hut to see that his next 
neighbour did his work well also. On inquiry he found that 
this system is universal in China, and that every shopman 
there has a share in his master’s profits, so that the Chinese 
had been before us in this matter of industrial partnerships, 
as well as in so many other matters. < 



MARRIED WOMEN IN FACTORIES^ 


While engaged in pre[>aring a small treatise, “ The State in 
its Relation to Tjabour,” my attenlion has been strongly 
called anew to the iinportaneci of the question of tlu^ employ- 
inent of married women in factories and workshops. The 
bearing of the qiu^stion is, of course, instantly seen when it 
is considered that every mother so employed abandons her 
infants and young cdiildren for ten hours in the day to the 
care of other, usually careless hands. The suhje(*t has long 
been one of chronic controversy in the inaruifacturing dis- 
tricts, especially in Manchester, where it is every now and 
th(*n debated in the newspapers and public soideties. In the 
** Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society/’ 
especially, will he found a series of papers on the several 
phases of the matter, by the late Dr. George Greaves, Mrs, 
M. A. Baines, Dr. Noble, Dr. Syson, Mr. T. R. Wilkinson, 
and others. 

Tlie Manchester Sanitary Association is ever registering 
and considering the infant mortality of the district. Almost 
every volunu* of the “ Transactions of the Social Science 
^\ssociation ” contains papers more or less rlirectly bearing 
on the subject- The Reports of the Factory Inspcictors, 
especially those of Mr. Baker, have record(*d from time to 
time the most valuable facts, as well as the inferences and 
reflections of the Inspectors ; and there are various other 
oflScial publications to be presently mentioned, in which the 
question has been almost exhaustively treated. Yet nothing 
has been done, although it is impossible to stir the mass of 
records without discovering tfiat the evils recorded are ap- 
palling in their natuife. Can such things be in a Christian 
country? is the exclamation which rises to the lips in con- 
* Contemporary Review, January, 1882. 
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templating the maira of misery, and, especially, the infinite, 
irreparable wrong to helpless children, which is involved in 
the mother’s employment at the mills. 

, It is a^strange topic for reflection how the public, morbidly 
fixing their attei^ion on some wretched murderer, or a score 
of dogs or rabbits sacrificed for the enduring interests of 
humanity, can calmly ignore the existence of evils which are 
so extensive that the imagination fails to grasp them clearly. 
It is a curious and yet unquestionable fact, that a compara- 
tively small and unimportant work is often undertaken with 
ardour, whereas a vastly greater and more urgent work of 
the same kind produces only languor. Thus Mr. George 
Smith succeeded in arousing intense sympathy for the small 
number of children brought up (often not bnnight up) in 
canal boats. The peculiar circumstances of the canal boats, 
and the definite manageable extent of the ideas involved, 
conduced to the succt'ss of the very proj>er movement which 
Mr. Smith carried out to the j:>oifit of legislation. But infant 
mortality in general is, I fear, far too wide and vague an 
idea to rivet the attention of th(^ pnl)lic.^ It is a question 
involving the whole of the lower-class population of the 
manufacturing districts. The actual excess of deaths is to 
be counted in tens of thousands. Brit'fly stati'd, th(' ques- 
tion concerns the mode of death of certainly 30,()()() infants, 
and perhaps as many as ^10,000 or even oO.OOO which perish 
annually in this country through preventihle causes. In no 
small number of cases the deaths an‘ actually intentional 
infanticides, committed in a manner which defies the 
scrutiny of a (*oroner and jury. Thus the Registrar-General, 
in his Thirty-seventh Annual RefX)rt (p. xxiii.), refer^ 
ominously to the large number of infants suffocated in one 
town, and demands special inquiry, which, of course, has 
never been made.^ In by far the largest number of cases, 
how^ever, w*e may be glad to conclude that it is not real 

* I prefer to adopt tliin explanation of the public a|Kithy about this 
subject ; but a corre8jK)ndent maintaina that “ it ia simply due of the 
phaa€»s of middle-class selhshneas,” 

*On this subject see the [mper on “The Destruction of Infants,” by 
F. W. l^owndes, : Social Science Association, 1876, Report, 

pw 5B6« 
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muirder which we deal with , but a mixture of thoughtleesness 
and carelessness, varying in criminality *from manslaughter 
up to mere misadventure and ignorance of an entirely 
innocent character. But in any case the facts ai% of the 
most serious nature, and must form suitable matter for 
reflection in the approaching Christmas season, round warm 
firesides and well-covered tables. • 

To form some preliminary idea of the amount of infant 
mortality with which we have to deal, we may turn to any 
of the recent annual reports of the Hegistrar-CJcneral, and 
^ve find a table giving the deaths of children under five years 
of age in the principal great towns. Thus, in the Forty-first 
Report, p. xxxvi., we find that the estinuittul niunbers of 
children under five years of age in nineteen larg(‘ towns add 
up to a little more than a million (1.023.890, while the 
nuniber of deaths of such children was 85,250. The rate of 
mortality, howevc'S, varies extremely, being as comparativedy 
low as 59.4 in KKX) in Portsmouth, rising to 65.8 in Bright<»n, 
66.2 in Bristol, 73.2 jn Newcastle, 71.8 in Wolverhampton, 
78.6 in London, 82.9 in IjciceshT and Nottingham, and so 
on, until we n‘ach gradually the higher ainounis of 93.8 in 
Salford, 95.2 in Birmingham, 95.9 in Sheffield. The place 
of dislionour is occupied by Liverpool, with an infant mortal- 
ity rising to a climax of 103,6 ptT 1000. In that great 
seaport the infants (under live years of ag(‘) an^ deciinaicd 
annually! Now, if we assume that, with proper sanitary 
regulations, the infant mortality in towns ought not to 
exceed that of Norwich, which is on the average about 70 per 
10(X), we readily calculate that the excess of infant deaths in 
Mie other great towns in (piestion amounts to 13,500 an- 
nually. But the (]U(:«tion clearly depends ujrion the average 
of sanitation which we conceive possible. Portsmouth, 
w^hich we should not at first expt^et to find very favourable 
to infant life, maintains an average as low as about 60 per 
10(X). The Registrar-Gen(‘ral remarks that this U)W rate is 
probably owing in some measure to the presence of a largo 
number of military and naval men, and dockyard artificers, 
representing several ^housknds of selected healthy lives. 
The dockyard affords employment to a large number of 
artisans, and there is not that inducement in Portsmouth for 
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mothers to neglect their offspring which there is in the 
factory towns. I entcirtain, however, some doubt whether 
there is any reason for regarding Portsmouth as really ex- 
ception^ ; and if take its rate as a standard, we find that 
the excess of the. other great towns amounts to about 24,000, 
which, of course, does not include the excessive mortality of 
a multitude of smaHer towns. Let it be observed that we 
have nothing to do here with the contrast between town and 
country. In a highly rural county, such as Dorsetshire or 
Wiltshire, the infant mortality does not usually exceed about 
40 per KXK), and even sinks as low as 35. 

I do not intend in tlie present article, to enlarge upon the 
remarkable differences in regard to mortality which the great 
towns exhibit. Liver|HX)l is espc'cially anomalous, because, 
though standing at the head of the list, it has no great tex- 
tile factoric.s which would take women away from home. 
Renewed and very careful inquiry has, incU‘ed, quite satisfied 
me as to the correctness of the ^explanation which I gave in 
1870 ^ of the excessivt? mortality of such towns as Liverpool 
and Salford. Until skitists will constantly b(\'ir in mind the 
fact that the different towns and counties of England are to 
a great extent peopled by races of different characters, it will 
remain impossible to understand the profound sanitary dis- 
crepancies which they exhibit. It is not, however, to my 
purjx)se to dwell ujK)n the influence of a mixture of popula- 
tion ; it is only necessary to refer to the {X)int as explaining 
anomalies which would otherwise seem to ttuicl against the 
inferences to be drawn concerning other matters. In this 
article I prefer to direct the reader’s attention to one of thc^ 
existing social evils, whic^i is unquestionably the cause eff 
much of the infant mortality alluded to; I mean the employ- 
ment of child-bearing women away from home. This is, 
bes^ond doubt the most important question touching the 
relation of the State to labour which remains unsolved, 

*** Journal of the BtatiHticm! Society,” Scpteml»er, 1870, vol. xxxiii. 
pp. S23-S2S. Also reprinted in this volume as Appendix B t^o ()j)ening 
Addreae as President of the Section of Economic Science and Statistics, 
British Association, 1870. See, however, tlie opposite opinion of Mr. 
T. B. Wilkinson, as expressed in his paper, “Observations on Infant 
Mortality and the Death-rate in Large Towns.” Manchester Statistical 
Society, 1870-71, pp. 48*55. 
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It has long, indeed, been one of the most frequent and 
urgent proposals of trade unionists tKat married women 
should be “ taken out of the mills/ The so*called labour 
advocates are often a great deal nearer the truth 1 ;han the 
general public believe. But then, unfortunately, they give 
reasons for their opinions, and these reasons will not 
always bear examination. Thus, in favour of the summary 
exclusion of married women, it is argued that the market is 
overstocked, and that if married women were*taken out, the 
operation would realise a great social and domestic benefit, 
whilst “ much of the overplus labour would be reduced.” 
This, however, is obviously bad political economy. We 
cannot |x)ssibly increase the welfare of tlie people by lessen- 
ing labour, the source of wealth. No workers, t(K>, are more 
to be admired than some married women, wlio, by indomit- 
able industry and good management, maintain a family of 
children and a husband too. Where the husband is disabled 
by accident, illness, imprisonment, or otherwise, or has 
deserted his family, .th(' wife cannot but l>e praised if she 
attempts to take his place and save the children from the 
Union. Tliere will exist, again, many cases of married 
women without children, or w'hose children are past infancy, 
where the prohibition of employment would n*st on no 
special grounds, and would be little short of tyrannous. 

There is a reverse side of the question, which it is im- 
f)08sil)le to overlook. As fx)inted out by one of tin* factory 
inspectors,^ no small number of women managing house- 
holds and bringing up young children ar(\ unfortunately, 
unmarrif'd. Now, a law excluding married women from 
factories would obviously have the most disastrous effects 
upon these unhappy women, by banishing, in most cases, all 
hope of marriage. In too many cases it is the woman’s 
powder of earning wages which constitutes her hold upon the 
paramour. Beyond doubt, then, the exclusion of the class 
“married women,” simply by that definition, cannot for a 
moment be contemplated. It is the class “ child-bearing 
women,” that legislation must deal with, if at all. Opinions 
will differ greatly, however, as to the extent, means, and 
purjx)se of the legislation required. The slightest form of 
* Mr. Baker, Eeport, October, 1873, pp. IS2-8. 
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interference would consist in excluding women from fac- 
tories for a certain number of weeks before and after 
confinement. Mr. Mundella explained to the Factory Acts 
Commission of 1875 that in Glams, and some other Swiss 
Cantons, a woman was obliged to remain at home for six 
weeks in all, fixing the time at her own discretion. There 
can be so little doubt us to the hygienic advantages of such a 
law, that the only question seems to be the possibility of 
enforcing the law. What is practicable in a small mountain 
district like Glams, where evorj^body knows everybody else, 
might totally fail in an ocean of .population like that of 
Lancashire or London. It will be generally agreed that the 
employer can hardly be made responsible for delicate in- 
quiries into the condition of his female mill-hands. The 
Factory Act Commissioners bring forward, moreover, other 
serioUvS (lifficulties ; for instance, the danger of adding a new 
and very powerful motive for concealmcuit of birth. 

It appears pretty plain that K there is to be legislation 
concerning child-bearing women something more thorough 
is required. The woimui may be quite fit for work in one 
month: but what about the infant? The latter is pretty 
sure to be relegated to that scourge of infant life, the dirty 
fungu8 h(‘aring l)ottl(‘. T do not think that it will he }M)ssil)le 
for the L(‘gislature mucdi lungtT to leave untom hed the sad 
abuses which undoubtedly occur in the treatment of infants, 
eispecially in the manufacturing districts. The existence of 
such abuses is sufficiently indi<‘at(Ml by the high rate of infatit 
mortality already ailuiled to. More than ten years ago (May 
to July, 1870), a long controversy took place' in 77ic jlh/n- 
Chester Guardian as to the existence and causes of tins 
excessive mortality. It was evoked by a pap(T n^ad by Mr. 
Baxendell to the Ijiterary and Philosophical Society of 
Manchester throwing doubt u|x>n the facts ; but it appeared 
to be conclusively shown by l>r. Arthur Ransome that tht're 
was an enormous death-rate of v(^^y young children in 
Manchester and certain other towns. About the s«ame time 
Sir W. T. Charley, Mr. Enicbt Hart, Mr. George Hastings, 
and other gentlemen formed an In%nt Life Protection 
Society ) and the subject was also brought before the House 
of Commons by the first-named gentleman. The Report of 
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the Select Committee on the Protection of Infant Life^ 
contains startling revelations, whidi Have never received 
the attention they imperatively demand. The following 
passage from the Report of the Committee (p. 4) cdntains a 
concise statement of what they considered to be proved con- 
eerning infant mortality : 

« 

“Tlie ordinary mortality aimmg infant ehiltln*n under one year of age 
is estimated at 15 or 1() per cent. ; but the men) fact of^their lieing hand' 
numed, instead of Iwing brefist-nui'sed, will, unlesM gi*eat t^aro is taken, 
raise the <lealh-rate, even in well-conducted * honu*.s,’ to 40 )H)r cent, and 
upwards. In the inferi^u* class of houses, where the children put out bt 
nuixe are, for the most j»art, illegitimate, the death-rate may Ik? 40 to 60 
per cent, in the rural districts, and in the large tt)wns, whore the sanitary 
conditions ave more unfavourahle, it mounts up to TO, 80, or oven 90 {H) 1 ‘ 
cent. All the witnesses concur iu this; and thei-e are three or four cir- 
cuiiLstanoes which strongly confirm their general opinion.” 

It is frequently implied or stated throughout tlu* “ Report. 
Evidence, and Appendices,'’ that the present treatment of 
infants often amounts practically to infanticide. According 
to the late Dr. Lankester, then coroner for Middlesex, 
illegitimate ehildri ii are killed off ” bt‘fon' they are one 
year old ; and the ( ’ornmittee calmly assumt* that not more 
than one in ten of such children ever lives to grow up. In 
a petition [)resented to the Home S(*eretary by tlu^ British 
McMlical Association (RefK)rt. p. 237). it is asserted that no 
action of the |>olice can discover the great amount of secret 
infanticide which is daily })crp('trated in this metropolis and 
elsewhere. The same body asserts that “ in manufacturing 
towns, where childnui an* placed out by the* day, a very^ 
Ihrgo infant mortality exists, chiefly owing to the administra- 
tion of insufficient dr improper f(x>d and opiates, by tin* 
women in whose oliarg<* the children are f)Iaced.” 

And again, we have this important statement: Tho8<* 
children who live, and reach adult life under such adverse* 
circumstances, are physically and morally weak, and in most 
instance^ lapse into pauperism and crime.” 

After reading some of the tacts contained in this grim 

^Parliamentary Paper, No. 372, 20th July, 1871. Collecrbxl »Si*r!eM, 
vol vii. p. 607. 
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Beport, it is impo^ible not .to concur in this remark of the 
Infant Life Protection Society, though it occurs to one to 
ask, what has become of the Society? “ It is astounding to 
all those who know the facts connected with baby-farming 
that . . . the State has left this great mass of helpless 
infant life to suffer and die in the hands of persons too many 
of whom make of death a trade/* 

The question, however, referred to the Committee was 
merely that of'the best means of preventing the destruction 
of the lives of infants put out to nurse for hire by their 
parents. By “ put out to nurse,*’ was taken to mean put out 
for more than twenty-four hours at a time. Thus the treat- 
ment of children generally was not expressly considered, and 
the recoinniciulations of the Committee resulted in nothing 
more than a Bill for the registration of persons who take for 
hire two or more infants under one year of age to nurse for a 
longer period than a day. In the next^ session the Bill 
became law, under the title of “ The Infant Infe Prot(‘etion 
Act, 1872 ” (36 & 30 Viet. c. 38). lr\ addition to registra- 
tion, the law requires every registered baby-farmer to send 
notice to the coroner of all deaths in the registered 1 jousc‘s, 
80 that iri<iU(‘8t8 may be held in the absence of medical 
certiticates satisfactory to the coroner. 

We will presently consider the working of this Act. 

Although the KejKut of this Committee contains the 
largest collected body of facts, a good deal of information, 
very much indeed to the point, may be found in the Eej:)ort8 
of the Medical Officer to the Privy Council. It is needless 
for me to say how replete all these Reports are with sanitary 
researches of the highest importance ; but the document most 
to our purpose is a report, kindly pointed out to me by I)r. 
Mouat, made by the late Dr. Henry J. Hunter on the exces- 
sive mortality of infants in some rural districts of England.^ 
As, indeed, this report- treats of agricultural districts, it 
might seem to have little bearing on our subject. But the 
parts of the country examined by Dr. Hunter afforded an 
experiment of a most significant and conclusive character. 
A serious increase of infant mortality, had been observed in 

'Sixth Beport of the Medical Officer of the Pi'ivv Council, 1863, pp. 
454-62 (Bari. Paper, 1864, No. [3,416], vol. xxviii.). 
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certain marshy agricultural districts, and the only apparent 
antecedent was the bringing of the land under cultivation. 
As this change, however, might be expected to banish the 
malaria of the fens, it seemed, at first sight, unaccountable 
that the infants died off the more rapidly as the climate 
became more healthy. A little inquiry, however, showed 
that an influence far more fatal than malaria bad come into 
of>eration. The mothers had gained employment in the 
field-gangs, and had left their infants to the cuire of the old 
women. That this was really the cause was established by 
the concurrent evidence of all witnesses examined by the 
reporter. The peculiar imjxjrtance of this result is. that we 
here have the influence of married women’s employment 
freed Ironi the circumstances of town life. 

The excessive mortality of Salford or Nottingham, we see, 
is not due alone to the bad sanitary condition of tI»o courts 
and streets, for like infant mortality makes its apf)earance in 
the most rural parts. We have, in fact, a true and conrpldc 
induciion, pointing to the employment of women away from 
their homes as the efficient cause of their children's decad- 
ence. 

Dr. HimU'r’s Be{K>rt is crammed with other information, 
more* instructive than pleasant. It is unfortunate that such 
valuable inquiries should he buried in scarce Blue Books, 
which are hardly accessible, except in the British Museum 
or a f(‘W other public libraries. After describing in a few 
touching sentences the history of many a young woman who 
finris herself a mother while she is yet really a child lujrself , 
he proc(*eds ([). 458) : 

'‘A worsfj of criminality i« foniicl in older rnrahtiix After kwin^ 

a child or two, they hegiii to view the «uhject an one for irij^omnity an<l 
speculation. It i.«« related that on the birth of a wecond or third ])aHtard 
the neighlwnirH will my : ‘ So-and-»o has another l)al)y ; you’ll aee it won’t 
live.’ And thiH WcoineH a wort of joke, in which the mt>ther will join ; 
public opinion expressing no condemnation of her cruelty. A medical 
man is called to the wasting infant, because there is mo much bother with 
registering., Tlie niother says the child i« dying, and won’t touch ffMxi. 
When he offers food the child is i-avenous, and fit to tear the spoon to 
pieces. On some of the few /wcasions on which the surgeon, in his disgust, 
has insisted on opening the Ijody, the stomach and bowels have l)een found 
quite empty.” 
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Dr. Hunter enters pretty fully into the natural history of 
** Godfrey,” the compound of opium, treacle, and infusion of 
sassafras, to which many thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of infants have succumbed. This is so commonly 
demanded in many districts that it becomes the “ leading 
article ” at the shops. The shopkeepers, in the zeal of com- 
petition, sell ” Godfrey ” at cost price, as the best means of 
inveigling improvident mothers. One inconvenience of this 
excessive corrrpetition is, that different specimens of “ God- 
frey ” vary much in strength, and a nurse who incautiously 
administers a new brand of the cordial is sometimes alarmed 
at the result. Thus, s^ays Dr. Hunter (p. 459) : “ It has not 
unfrerjuently happened that a nurse has substituted her owm 
‘Godfrey’ for her client’s [<|uery? her client’s “Godfrey” 
for tier own] “ and, frightened at its effects, has summoned 
the surgeon, who iinds half-a-dozen babies — some snoring, 
some 8(juinting, all pallid and eye-sun ken —lying about the 
room, all poisoned.” # 

Ttnu'e are peculiar technical nicfjns, it s(‘ems. which 
surgeons usc^ in such emergencies to bring the l)abies round, 
but I ne('/l not (lescrilx' them. SuOiet' it for our purpose that 
Huntt‘r asserts it to l)e the general opinion of medical prac- 
titii)ners that “ ablactation and narcotism ” would be the true 
descrii^tion of the eause of more than half the infantile 
deaths recorded, whatever may be th(* “ advanced symptoms” 
returned to the registrar. 

Hardly less instructive is th(.‘ previous Re|X)rt of Dr. 
Greerihovv on the infant mortality of certain manufacturing 
districts.^ It was elicited from a man w’orking in a factory 
at Ihrmingham, where many marrieii w omen were employtvl, 
that tim out of every twelve children born to them di(xl 
w'ithin a few months after birth. The man had been accus- 
tomed to collect the money for the funeral expenses, and he 
ought to know. In the course of Dr. Gre(*nhow^’s further 
inquiries it w^as frequently found that two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the children born to the women had died in 
infancy; and, “on the othei* hand, it was remarkable how, 
in other instances, the majority of the children were reared 

^ Fourth liej^ort of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 1861, pp. 
187-1^ Farl, Papers, 1862, No. 179, voU 
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when the mothers did not work in factories, or discontinued 
doing so whilst nursing ” (p. 196). 

The following passage (p. 192) is also verv miuh to the 
point, explaining how the system works : 

** Women, being obliged to attend at the factory ^ an exii'ly hour, arc 
always hurrit^tl in the morning, and may Ix^ Hwn on their way to the 
miila, haatening along the j^treeta with their clftldren only half-diefcwtHl, 
trarrying the leniainder of their clothea and their ftKxi f<»r the day, t(» be 
l€fl with the |x*iw»n who h.'U* charge of the cliihl duitiig the mothers 
abaence ; and this ofttimee on a cold winterV iiea ning, in the midat of 
sleet or snow. . , . J'arents who thus intrust the management of 
their infants so largely to .strangei's become more or less careless and 
indifferent about them ; and, a.s many of tlie c'hildren die, the mothers 
lH*c<uue familiarised with the fact, and sjmuk of the deaths of their 
children with a degree of nonchalance rarely met with amongst women 
who devote themselves mainly to the eaie of their offspi-lng.” 

The eouiplote concurrence of opinion ns to the inflntuice 
of the mother’s absence on ^he health of the infant is thus 
explicitly summed up^ <p. 192) : 

“ All the me(li< al men who gave <*vidence on the subject of the present 
impiiry, besides seviual cl(‘rgyiin*n, ladies who^ire acenstomed to visit the 
poorer classes at tlieii* <lwellings, Sciiptti re- readers, relieving officers, 
and other jx'rsons wlio have paitl attention to the subject, utdiesitatingly 
expressed an opinion that the system under which the mothers of yoting 
<'hildren are employed at factorie.s and >vtuksho]>H, away from home, is a 
fruitful cause of infantile siitkiieas and mortality.” 

Such, thon, is the progress of civilisation produced by the 
advancing powers of scienee and machinery ; tvvo-tiurds to 
three-fourths, or even as mucli as fivc;-sixtlis, of tht‘ infants 
d5*ing of lU'glect. On this point all the Onieial Reports con- 
cur so unanimously fhat they may well be descrilxHi as 
“ damnable iteration.” * 

It seems necessary, indeed, to mention that, according to 
the last issued Annual Ke|X)rt of the Registrar General for 
England (Forty-second Report, containing the abstracts for 
1879), thgre has been a decrease of infant mortality in recent 
years, especially during the yeafs 1876-79 when the rate per 
0 

*Mr. Newmarch Raid at the British ARRfxuation in 1801 (Rejsirt, p. 202): 
**The i-ate of infant mortality was almost the Ixjst test of dvilination.” 

L 
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100() males, which had been 73 or 74, fell to an average of 
67,0. This low rate, however, may be* partly due to the 
unusual healthiness of the year 1879, when the rate was no 
more than 64. It is worthy of notice, too, that mortality 
was nearly as low in the years 1841-45, namely, 68.8, and 
then it rose rapidly to 77.4, There is some ground for sus- 
ptKling that want of active employment in the mills may 
actually lead to saving of life in the aggregate. In any case, 
while the mcrtality of infants under one year of age con- 
tinucjs to be as much as 50 or 60 jku' cent, higher in some 
t^owns than in others, we cannot jH)ssil>ly dtiiy that there 
exists an injiiii^nse arnjunt of preventible evil. 

lict us <onsider now the results which have tiowed from 
the legislation prurnoted by the (’(uiuuittee on the Protection 
of Infant lufe. Witli the kind assistaiue of Mr. Edward 
Ihu-ford,^ who has so long and so ably hlli‘d th<* oftice of Hit 
M ajesty’s Coroner for Manchester, 1 fiave heiai able to 
acquirv Butheient inlormation - 

Mr. Herford himself i>elieves tliat the Act is a dead letter. 
This opinion is entirely ho^I(^ out by the statement of Mr. 
MaU'oltn W(hkI, the Chief Constable of Manchesler, to the 
elTect that tluu’e mv lietiially no houses at all in that city 
registered under the Act. Mr. Michael Hrowne. the Coroner 
of Nottingham, has never heard of any application for a 
license under Xvi in Nottingham or its neighbourhood, 
ddu' Coroner of Mirniijigliaia believes that the same is the 
(‘ase in that great and nmdel town, ami he is of oj>inion that 
infantile mortality is enormously inereas^d by bad nursing, 
hiding, and want of can' on th*' part of tin* mother. The 
Chief Constable of one very large towiK being askia! for in- 
formation tomdiing Charley's Act. ratber naively replied that 
hi' could not recolleci having ever received any application 
for infonnation alxmt it htdore. On tin* other hand, from 

*lm|w>rnint eviilenro i»ii the wuhjwt of Infant .M*»rt.'ihty given l»y 
Mr, Iferfoni l>efnn* the ('onnnittee. See the iMnn, to 2155 . 

StH,' the Ue|K>rt. p, iii. 

Ih* itiulei'xttHxi that i\o MV-Htemittic or eivieuMve inrgury has 
Um'ii made. T have inhuniation for I,<no)on «*r any «»ther town^ lea 
meuliomd tiK*ve ; hut the answers ohuined »utlh ieiitly inha'ui us to 
the atate of the rase. 
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the Medical Officer of Health of Liverpool, I learn that there 
actually have binni ten applications f«r registration , but only 
one of those was found to come under the clauses of the Act ; 
and at pres^^mt there are no bouses at all on the regi«iter. At 
Bolton, also, the Act is a dead letter, though the Coroner. 
Mr. Rowland Taylor, says that he has iTever had a case 
before him of malpnictit es by nurses. • 

Some statements which Mr. Browne, of Noitinghatn. has 
added to his letter, are, however, so startling that I irmst 
quote them in rximso.^ He says : 

Vt>\i know we Ktand notorioufily high a.H to infant iiiorUiHty, ami I 
attril>iit4‘ that in a gmit iiujiMuit* to tho young woinon boing emjtloyiMl in 
warvlnum^js, vir., ami knowing liUlt* or nothing of tlio dutu^ o( 

wi\ 0 M ami inotlioiK, iw* that infanta nuifTor ntuily from noglort of ovorv 
kind, and gn*at nuriii>ors dio fi'oiii iinpr«>|Hn foo(iiiig. it i« a vorv 
foumoui lum lifo for young inothfu-x (luarriod fiH woll aa aiiigU*) to plan* 
thoir infants in tht* ran* of othor womrn for tho day, and I am ronatantly 
Urtnn}Hj thoni <*n gr<^s.s iinju'opriotio.s 1 fiml prevailing in siirh cjimoh. 
. . . Soiuo yrars ago 1 hold an*in<pu‘.si .ui a \oi v young t hild, whom* 
|MU’«*iits woiv oarning fioiii to (WM, a wook, hut who put out tlioir 
infant to riur'»o, Insaust;, u.s tin* luolhor t4»ltl mo, j'»hi‘ <’ould not ationd to 
it Inrsolf, having t<» Ih* at work at th»* Witioluaim*. lln* iiurvo vmy ta*oUy 
mimittod that .Min* had (liad) llo* <uro of t‘iglito«oi ohihirrn (livt’ t*f thoiu 
hot own) and oulv (*iio was living ! ■' 

I have not tlu‘ least doubt that facts of this kind might he 
mtiltipliid to almost any extent by adt-qiiate iinjuiry. in 
fact, irujuiry is lianlly tuc(h‘d : the stale of tlio case is pa-tent 
and admitted in the districts in question. The (nd<lenc<‘ 
taken before the Infant Life I'roteetimi (danmitbe in all 
probability ajjjdies as strongly now, or nearly bo, as it did 
tt‘fi years ago. In any case, it is a fait that the infunts are 
** killed oil ” almost afs fast now as they wen* ten or twelve 
years ago. .\s the last bit of iteration, 1 will give the follow- 
ing (xtract, culled from a Manchester newspafx r.^ purfK>rt- 

*That Me Itoiwru'H optnioim are fn? from bring lm>*tjlv fornird in 
«p|>aivnt from the fart that bk*- opinhuin an* rxprrKNfd itt hiM h ttrit ami 
mluilar ^mteiarnt of ihr re«ult?< of iurpu^tM rliildnm found dead. a-. 
prinOxl in thv Fourth HxqHjrt of theTlVivy t'onm*il, p. ; f'iirl. f*;*pvr, 
p. 17<>, v<»b xxii. • 

apfMN'ir to print few* 4»»pt4>H «if j'oji*u1.h in Manohr^r#** , that I 
luivr Ijieim unable to pr^HMin* a copy of the fi4t*|i4»rt in <pie«it}4»n. 
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ing to come from a recent lieport of Mr, Leigh, the Medical 
Officer of Health fbr Manchester. After infonning us that 
ill 1878-9 the deaths of children under five years of age in 
Marich<Ater formed about 44 per cent, of the whole, while in 
other placers the rate does not exceed 33 {ler cent. , he goes on 
to say : 

fhief (HtiHo of a heavy infant mortality in the neglect which 
young children with in the lower ritratuiu of nwiety. In t*oiue caries 
the mother w employed i!i out <h»or hthour, and the child nrceivcH no 
pro|MU‘ MUHtenaiice. It is left to the* cait' <*f a girl t«s) young even to take 
anv of hemdf, and is ex|>oHfHl, with very s<ranty <*lothing, to the in- 
clemency 4if the w(?ather ; or it is left in the »*are of some old wtuuan, who 
«|uietenH its ciie.s for warmth and nourishment with ie|M*ared «h>st*s of 
hittdiinum, in the form of ‘thslfrey s i.*ordial,’ or some similar farragt» ; 
ami at an early age dies from (.v»nvttlsioris in one wise, and frfun hronchitis 
*»r other lung atre«;tion in the other." 


As a remedy for this sad state of affairs. !>r. llansome, 
Mr. 'r. C. Horsfall, and various members of tin* Manchester 
and Salford Sanitary Association, advocattr the establishment 
of day mirHerios, wln rt' the mothers, whih* gtnng to the mills, 
may deposit tludr young children under g(K)4l su[><Tvision. 
If nothing tdse be done to mitigate the fate of infants, such 
nurstu’ies ar<‘ simply iiulisiXMisabh* ; Init surely they form a 
mere palliative, and if they <*ame into gentTal use would 
tend to inc-rease th<' evil they ar<* inttunled to mitigate. 
\Vhil(* such institutions nunained few in mimlxT, and wtue 
IHTsoiially iiispreted by memht'rs of the Sanitary Association, 
all would no doubt he done which care and nuHiieal science 
could suggt‘st. Even under the most |)ainstaking insi>ec- 
tion, imu'h is to be feared from the assembling of many 
infants daily in the same room, owing to the extraordinary 
facility with which inftadious diseases are spread among the 
very young. The evidence given befort* the ('ommittee 
above n>ferred to setuns U» he conclusive on this }>oint, and 
the following are the remarks of the Committee in their 
Re{H)rt ip. vi.) : 

Ah n^gaixln cliildrtai in olmritahle it in clearly a-wi taintMl 

that the a^fgrcgatiui* of them in crowded ixH)ma is m fatal to infant life 
^at it haa become neceasary to remove tbetn into various Ilomea. It 
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wa« m> with the F'oiindling HtvspiUl nearly a centyry age. The same haa 
l»een olmrved in the Home in Gi-eat t^t>ram t^reet ; ho that ni»w they ar<> 
put out hy tW4«j and thrtM*H in other place#. A «ituiliir wynteiu exint# in 
l*'ranc<? ; for while the children were aggregiiteti in foundling h*^pitaK it 
wa# found that from 70 8<» {ler cent, ditnl ; and now that they are 

plat'ed out aingly with num*a, and pri»perly inajMH'Utl, the mortality ha# 
Ih^mi rtvlawN:! fr<»ru 2t) t<» 30 j>er wnl.” ^ 

It woohi appear, then, that fret|uently tin/ only rhanee of 
stiving infant life is the reverse? of tliat inttouied by the 
Sanitary Assoeiation - nann iy. to isolate the ehildren. Hut 
if such nur.series are to be of much good they iiiubI l)t^ 
hiindrt?ds in number, and they would llnai inevitably beeonn^ 
the s<‘t'nes of fearful abuses. The law provid(‘s no inspeetion 
or regulation for them of any kind, ami in.stitutions <»stah- 
lislnd for the prob'ction and ean‘ of infants are, enriously 
enough. exf)ressly exemptrd from the provisions of tlie 
ProtcH'tion of Infant liift^ Aet. InsfsMtiofi by volunteer 
mernbi'rs of eommitti*es mat of course' maintain good man- 
agement in a few nurserh's ; f)ut we learn, from phuity of 
cases, how litth' such management \b to be depciuled uj>on 
wln'n* the patients an^ ineapaf)le of eom|daining. 

Although the Infant Life Protection A(‘t is (dearly a dead 
letter, there is no evidence to show (?xactly how it has failed. 
It may, of course, bti possibh? that the eare-takers of infants, 
knowing that it is a penal oITciut to take charge of mon' than 
one infant, or in tla' ea.si* of twins two infants, at tlu* Hanu* 
time, have discontinued th(? practice. In that eas(' tlie Aet 
has succeeded lM‘tt(*r than any other law J can tinnk of, in 
t?ntirely suppressing tlie evil against which it was din^ebd. 
Ihit it is much mon* likely that the womrui in c|ueHti<u) do not 
so much a.s know' of the' existcuice of tlie law iu rpiestion. 
Whether we look to the number of married woiimuj c'lii- 
ployed in factories, or Uu* excessive infant mortality as 
already estimated, there can be no doubt that thi' Act in 
question has not in the least touched tlu* real evils under 
which infants fade away. Let it be clearly understood, too, 
that the Act nderred to dcx»s not really apply to the (jiiestion 
before us, because its^dauses do not extend to p(?rRon8 who 
take infants under their care for a part of the ttrenly^four 
hours only. An old woman might have a score or two of 
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infants, and dosc^ tbem^at her discretion ; but providing that 
they were carried to their homes at night, there would be no 
infringc^nent of the law. Both the Act and the inquiries of 
iiu* Committee were directed against the evils of ** baby- 
farming ; hut whether baby-farming be suppressed or not, 
then* n mains the vastly more extensive evils connected with 
baby-nursing while ’the mother has gone to the mills. The 
Ac't, in short, though founded on the best |H)S8ible intentions, 
has served as a men* cover for the a[>athy of the governing 
claBses. 

But we are on the horrjs of a dilemma ; the infants die as 
it is, and they will prolxahly die if nurseries are established. 
We want some fiiore radical n^medy, and the best remedy 
would [HThaps be found in some law which would practic^ally 
ohlig<^ th<‘ mother to remain at home as long as she has 
chiMren l>elow thv BeiuK)! age. It is very desirable that 
women who havt* jk) such domestic duties should have the 
fret'st fM)ssi(de aee<*s.s to employment ; l>ut where infants and 
very y(»ung ( hildren are in the case, the solus populi leads to a 
totally diflerciit view. There are no dulii's which an* more 
imjxirtant in every respict than tliose \vhi(*h a motla r is 
hound !)y with regard to Ikt ycaing childn/n. The very 
beasts of the held Paid and guard tludr wh(*lf)8 with instim*- 
tive atToetion. It is only human mothers which sliut their 
infants up alone, or systtunatically luglect to give them 
nourishment. 

It must he eviilent. toi>. that the facility with whifdi a 
young married woman can now s<*t her children a.side. and go 
to earn good wag('s in tlu' mills, forms tin* strongest possible 
incentive to improvident and wrongful marriages. There are 
many stattunents in the HeportvS of the factory insjK‘ctorB to 
the effect that dissolute men allure capable young women 
into marriage with the idea that the wives can tarn wages, 
and enable their husbands to idle away their time. Taking 
into aramnt the practical infanticide which follows, it would 
be impossible to imagine a more unsound, or, it may be said, 
a more atrocious, state of aftairs. 

It se^yms impossible, then, not to eoncede that the em- 
ployment of child-bearing women leads to great abuses ; and 
when these abuses reach a certain point, they may become 
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all that; is needed to warrant legislation. As to the exact 
form which such legislation should take T inquiry, if not ex- 
periraent, must guide us. The law of Switzerland and some 
foreign countries, even if it could be carried ouf in our 
populous towns, seems to inadequate. Probably it would 
be well to iinj:KiBe restrietions and {KUialties ujx>n the itegli- 
gent treatment of iiifants, without wnriting until the case 
rif)ens for the coroiicr’s court. It (uight to be a punishable 
offence to shut very young (‘hildnui u}) in a k>iise alone, or 
otherwise to aharalon tlu in for any eonsidiTahle length of 
time, exrept, of course, under the jmssun* of emergi iuy. 
P>ut I go so far as to advocate the uliiffuitt complete exclufiion 
of of children under the age of three years from 

factories amt icorkshops. 

'The ohjeetion \vhi<‘h will naturally lx* tnade to this pro- 
|w>sal is. that then' are no means (d* carrying the law into 
eflV(t. It is grafted that any law which, like the Infant 
Idle FVoteclion Act, hcaomes entirely iialTcctivc, is a n‘- 
prejicli to legisl/it ioiN and by fir.st (juit'ting agitation, and 
tlc'n di.scoiiragirig furtla'r t'fforts, dot s far more harm than 
gooii. SoiiH* cITcelive machinery, or attempt to devise such 
macluru rv, most lx provided in any law on the siihjec't. As 
in tin' ease of all tin* other faetury legislation, trial and 
ex|>enenc<‘ fiiu.st show how that inachinerv (am l)c improved 
and rt'inlen d adetjuate to its pui fxnse. 'The history of sin h 
legislation, in faet, already alTord.s imf>ortant liints. The 
failnn^of the Workshops Arts of 1W7 shows that nothing (am 
be trusted to loeal or municipal lution in these matters. 
Tin' powers of tile law must he exercisc'd, as in tin' casi* of 
the pH'sent Factories and Workshops .Act, from Wliitehall. 
Again, it is generally <*onceded by all who have paid tin* least 
attention to this matter, that tln^ employers (*annot be 
burdened with the. duty of irnpiiring into the nature of a 
woman's home duties. The fs'nalties must fall then^fore, 
dire(*tly upon the ])ersons most immediately inipli(‘ated. 

Fully conscious how impossible it is to foresi'e difficulties 
or ( ven* absurdities in making suggestions of the sort, I 
nevertheless venture ^to suggest that a rncKlenite jwcuniary 
penalty should be inifmed ujxyn every able-bodied husband, 
or reputed husband, whose wife, having the charge of any 
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child under three years of age, shall be found to be employed 
regularly in any factory or workshop under the Act. 

Morex>ver, any fwirson who systematically takes charge of 
the infifnts of any man, thus liable to jn-ualty, should be 
liable to a like penalty, without resptMt to the question 
whether it apf>ears to be done for profit or not. Of course, 
no penalty would bcMiiflicted where the curetaking was only 
occasional, as when a wife is going to bring or tak<‘ back 
W'Ork to be dcnie at home. Only where factory lK)oks prove 
that a woman was rt‘gularly employed und*T the Factory 
Act, would it be desirable to jiroseeiite. I'he employtTs, 
howrver, might b** Obliged to furnish evidence of the 
woman’s attendance at the factory. Mofvovt r. lists of the 
wxunen tiled, or otluTwise known to havt* broken tlie law. 
might be sent to the employers of each town or distriet, by 
the factory inspectors, the employer being then finable if he 
engagi's a woman whose name app(?ars in t}.ie list. A woman 
giving a. falsi* naim* or ad<lres^j .should la- more s<>v<Tely 
punished. 

The conduct of the requisite ins|K'eiion and prosecution 
cannot iKi.ssihly hr left to th(‘ ordinary police. All exf>< ri* 
ene<’ s(‘cm.s to show that, in our modern complicated society, 
there must he dilTerentiati<)n of functions tliat is to say, 
a special duty must he performed hy a sfu-eiai olficer. As, 
however, the prese'nt factory inspc<rnrs and suI>-irisjH‘Ctors 
are lieavily weighted as it is. th<‘y eannot possibly uruhTtake 
the profX)st*d new diiti<*s. nor would thr af>pointment of a 
largt* number of assistant inspectors of any kind or rank be 
readily acquiesced in. The disc’onnection which now exists 
bet\\et*n the Central Government in Whitehall and the 
several |>olice authorities, renders a ivy direct prosecution 
difficult or im}M)ssihle. Ihit 1 vtuiture to suggest that it 
W'ould not be unreasonable to require by law that every 
borough or district having its own jxdiei^ should be required 
to assign one. two. or even three police oftictus, as might be 
required, to cam* out tlie provisions of the prop<.isi^(l law, 
acting under the directions cf the factory insjx^ctors. Al- 
ready the police pt*rforin a gcK>d inan\\special services, as in 
the inspection of weights and measures, sanitary inspection, 
supt^rvision of ticket«of-leave men. and so forth. Now. I 
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fancy that an active police oflicer would 8<K>n discover infrac- 
tions ill the law ; for the carrying of infants along the pul>lio 
street to a nursing-house is a thing evident to anybody . and 
tlie oOicer would only need to follow the woinaiT to the 
factory* and he would have at once all the evidence needed. 
Probably there would be little difficulty in obtaining evi- 
dence; for the operative classes would receive the law with 
graliiude rather than avei'sion* partly perhaps misled bv 
fallacies alre ady referred to, ami jiartly eonvinted by the evil 
results which are now befon* their eyes. If so. their con- 
currence* and assistance in carrying out the law might be 
looked for. As regards the interests t>f employc‘Ts it must be 
obvious that whatever they might suffer from the lessened 
supply of labour tluring the hrst ten years would be ani}>ly 
rejmid by tlu* abundant supply of vigorous young mill-hands 
which would tlien begin to he available'. 

Although the complete ex<*lusion of r hild-hearing women 
from factory emplnyments k the ohje<‘t to f>e aimed at, the 
viohuice of the elmugc might he mitigated for a time. 
Ijicruises might lx* giviui to particular large fintorics k> 
employ such uoincn on the condition that they <*HiJihlish on 
or clo.st* to their pnuniscs errehrs under constant medical 
sufx*rvision, where the mothers might vi.sit their infants at 
intervals during the day. This plan has l)een adopted by 
some of the wealthy and henevoleiU manufacturing firniH in 
France, and i.s said to liavc protiuced most Ix iudicial results.* 
Put no such cTi'ciir should he allowed to exist t^xc^pt under 
direct Government insfxvtion, and. in any case its <‘xisf<*n(’e 
should be regard<'d as a transitional measure. 

Widows and deserted wives would ikxmI to he gently dt‘ait 
with : if. having a uumeroiis family, tin y ought to have 
p(K)r-hiW relief, to he added to the small earnings which thr-y 
can make by home employment. In the long-run it would 
pay for the State to employ them as nurses of Ilnur own 
children. Where there are only one or two infants, the 
mother might be allowed to deposit them for the <lay at a 
creche, established for and restrtck?d sokdy to such caH<*8, or 
at employers* creches^just mentioned. 

It is imfK)ssible not to that there are difficulties in 

* Tnin«actirm« of the Maach^^^ter 8tati«ttcai Simoty, IseH-l), p 10. 
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the matter which can be resolve<l only by triaL How, for 
instance, would such pfohibitive legislation act in the case of 
reputed married couples? But it cannot, of course, be ex- 
j>ect<^d tfiat the ncccssarj' details of h^gislation can be foreseen 
by any single ^writer. Ikdore anything is done in so 
fonnidable a matter, there must be a minute inquiry into 
the treatment of ydung children by a Royal Commission. 
It is Htrange that such a formal inquiry has never yet been 
made, exc<q)t^with regard to the very restricted scof)e of 
Charh^y’s Act, Oldt^r children havi- over aiul over again 
been taken under the vic^w and earc; of tin* State*. As a 
consequence, we have^tln* FJeineiitary Kdu(*ation Act, and 
the Fact{)rv hikI Workshop Act, by which amf)le care is taken 
of young persons from the agi* of live year.s upwards. Those 
who surviv(‘ infanev art* now pretty safe : they will have 
h(*al(h>' schoolrooms and healthy workshops. Rut helow the 
agt* of five years (hey are still, withrsliglit txc<*{>tion, 
ahandoned t<» tht* tender mercy r)f thtdr motht rs- -or rather, 
the old wonuui armed witli “(Jodfrey.” 'The F'attorv Act 
Commissioners of <lismissi*tl this suhjt'ct hrit tly, and 

d<‘<din<'(l to julvocatc any restrictive measures heeauso they 
might in th<*ir opinion lend io jiromote infanticide. But 1 
Viuitun* to think (liat the fearful rate* (d infantile mortality 
now existing in parts of the mamifact uriiig districts, suf- 
ficiently approxitnates to infanticide to ovt*r[)alance any ( vils 
to ht* exfua ted from restrictive legislation. 

The olqeetion may no doul)t l>e made, that tin* (‘Xclnsion 
of child-hi‘aring women from works in puf)lic fa<‘tori<‘S would 
be a new and f*\trem(* east* of intt rferenee with the natural 
liberty of the individual. Philosophers will urge that we are 
invading abstract rights, and breaking ‘tlirough the teachings 
of tbeorv. I'olitical economists might, no doubt, he found to 
protest likewise that the principles of [Hdititnl (conomy are 
dead against such interference with the freedom of contract. 
But I venture to maintain that all these sup|x>sed natural 
entities, principles, rules, theories, axioms, and the like, are 
at the iKJSt hut presumptions t>r probabilities of gCKKl. There 
is, on the whole, a certain considerably probability that indi- 
viduals will find out for themselves the best paths in life, and 
will be eventually the best citizens when left at liberty to 
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choose their own cours€\ But surely p^babiUty is rebuted 
or destrt>yed by contrary certainty. If we find that fn^^doin 
to work in factories means the destruction of a comfortable 
home, and the death of ten out of twelve of the offspring, 
here is palpable evil which no theory can jnitipat(‘. What 
can be more against all principle, all right, nature, duty, 
law. or whatever else is thought to he Ynost immutable and 
sacn d . than that a mother shouUl learn to hear with non- 
chalance " that her infant had died at the \mrsing-houae, 
while she herself was at the factory? The social system, 
like tile human frame, may become so far diseafik^d that the 
interventicm of the physician is imperative*. 

SjM'aking of liberty and rights, it timst he apparent, too, 
that tlu‘ parties most s«*riously conoernetl in the matter are 
the infants. They have no means of raising a public agita- 
tion. or, if they v<‘ntun* to protest in their own manm^r, are 
soon stilled with ‘t(iodfrev,'’ But surely if then* is any right 
whieli is clearly founded in The natural fitness of things, it is 
the right of the infarr? to the mother’s breast. Sla* alone can 
save from virtual starvation ami death. She alone <‘an add 
inches to th<‘ stature, fulness to the museles. and vigour to 
the mind. It is in the pre^icnt state of things that rights and 
principles are most flagrantly cast aHid(*. And tiu* origin of 
all this evil is oft<*n some* idle and dissolute young man. who 
maiTies or seduces a young girl, knowing that ho can after- 
wards live upon luT wages. 

All .sorts of ohjf^ctions were made, time after time, to the 
Factory I.aws as they gradually rose, step by step, from their 
first small heginning in Now all classes recognise that 

thes(* laws \v<*rt* absolutely necessary to guard the pf>})ulation 
against the dangiTs f)f a novel state of things, as to which 
evolution had not had time to work out its spontaneous (‘ure. 
No doubt, in the coursi? of generations, the manufacturing 
population would becoim* fitted to its environnicnt. l>ut only 
through suffering and d(‘ath iliimitahle. We can help evolu- 
tion by the aid of its own highest and latest prcxluct— «cienc<>. 
When all the teachings of medical and social sciefUf’ lead us 
to look upon the ab%tuice of the mother fmm horiie as the 
cause of the gravest pf>ssible evils, can we be warranted in 
standing passively by, allowing this evil to work itstdf out to 
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the bitter end, by the process of natural selection? Some- 
thing might perhaps be teid in favour of the present apathetic 
mode of viewing this question if natural selection were really 
securing the survival of the fittest, so that only the weakly 
babes were killed off, and the strong ones well brought up. 
But it is much to be feared that no infants ever really rt^cover 
from the test of virtilal starvation to which they are so ruth- 
lessly exposed. The vital |K)vvers t\re irreparably crippled, 
and the infanf growls up a stunted, miserable sjHJcimen of 
humanity, the prey to every physical and moral evil. 

When looked at from the right jKiint of view, factory^ 
legislation confers or mhintains, rather than destroys, rights 
and liberties. The Factory and Workshop Act of 1878 
secuns to be a mass of vexatious rt'strictions : in reality it is 
the Great Chart<‘r of th<‘ working-elasws. It is on<f of the 
noblest prodiuds of legislative skill and pati(*nce. It sums up 
tht^ experience and tlie jK)Bitivc? experinuuits of eighty years 
in the alleviation of factory lih^; but there is no reason to 
kK>k UfWin it as the ultimatum of such alh‘viative legislation. 
It affords, no doubt, a resting-place; but it affords also the 
best encourjigernetit to pro(’e<‘d with several other measures 
of like natures Of all these, 1 ventun' to hold that the 
qiK'Stion of rnarri<<! wornen’s eTuplovinent, in .sf>ite of its 
extent and its difficulties, should take pmedence. The 
growing wealth of the kingdom, and the ever-advancing 
powers of machinery, allow that to be done now which might 
not have been done befone Nor could any vt^ars be mon^ 
propitious for the purpose tlian the next live or six, which 
will in all probability comprisi* tlu' pres}>i'rous part of the 
ctnnmercial (*y< le. The aebiewement of a well-dc‘signed A(‘t 
ii{K)n the 8ubj(a*t, though causing, no doubt, some troubk* and 
distress for a few years, would be followed, a few ytars later, 
by almost incredible blessings to the people, and blessings to 
the realm. Many a home would he a home which cannot 
now^ be called by that sweet name. The wife, no longer a 
mere slattern factory hand, would become a triu‘ mother and 
a housek«Hqx>r ; and round many a Christmas table tnx)ps of 
happy, chulvby children would replace the ** wizened little 
monkeys ** of girls, and the “ little old men ** boys, who now 
form the miserable remnants of families. 
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Notk. — D uring the \mt few week^ of hm life my hunlmnd much 
oocupied with the question of infant mortaijiy, ffti he had uiidortAken to 
prepare a f>aj>er on that subject for the meeting of the ScHrial Si*ieiioe 
Aaso<*iation, held at Nottingham last SeptemlMir. '.riiat }>a|>er|^'aa iie%*er 
to Ihj WTitteii, and the I’eaidts of his many hotii's of ialniur wen' therefore 
biat. I can only »ay hen? that he had newt earoJpUy examimH! ini^i 
the statistics af infant mortality in every town of every county throughout 
Bngbi nd and Wales, and that he told me that he thought fn>m this 
exhaustive inquiry he should la* able to give most convincing prxH>f of the 
intluciux!' which the absemx* of the mother at W'ork hut iqsm the death 
rate of the children, and af the urgent maid whieh exists for iegislaticui 
U}.HUi the subject. 

II A J. 
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AS 1‘HEXIUKNT OF THK MANOHKSTKK STATISTICAL SO<nF.Ty 


ON 

THE WORK OF THE SOCIETY IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE glJESTlONS OF THE DAYA 


1. SUigHHtioH of 'rnul(\ 
n. ( *oiniiM*r<nal Fluctuati“H>*. 
fiL Phujh'Hhui, and the Moan?' of d* « {A a^insr iu 
IV. Mv<lical and oiht*r < 


It has been sufifgesk d to roi* that I might suitably open tlu^ 
discussions of the pn stuii session of our socit^ty with some 
general remarks ufion llu* subjects whicli might profitably 
come under our notii e. One main olijict of a statistacai 
society is simply to (!ollt‘ct and publish information con- 
cerning th<‘ eondituin of the State or the people, and our 
transactions show that this ohjei t has not been neglectcid ; 
but e.\perienct' provivs that our meetings alTord an excellent 
opportunity h>r tlie discussion, in a ptu*fectly unbiassed spirit, 
of questions of gnnit and immediate public interest. With 
no foregoiu? coiudusions to sup|K»rt, tl'nd nothing to restrict 
the limits of fair and calm discussion, we meet herf* mutually 
ignorant, it may he, of the religious sect or public party to 
which ono member or another may lielong. From the author 
of the paper for tin' evening we receive statistical facts com- 
bined in a systematic or scientific form : and here, if any- 
where, tht' truth is allowed to prevail from its own inherc5nt 
strength. For the last thirty-six yea'*s the society has pur- 


^ He»d Ktivemlier lOth, 
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sued an unobtrusive — probably too unobtrusive— a career; 
but a little inquiry would show tha\ it^3f aireer has been of 
great utility. On many subjects it has elicited opinions Ix^th 
new and true; it has either originated or given an^inqktus 
to the public discussion of various questions now bearing or 
likely to bear benefit to the State. And it Has not altogetlur 
beiMi unworthy of its }x>sition in a city and county whieh 
have henlofore been considered ftrtile in great and nov<d 
principles. 


I. 

We meet at a time when considerable stagnation of trade 
undoubtedly exists, and there are not wanting persons who 
endeavour to spread abroad the notion that free trad<‘ is a 
failure. We are told that the results of our present eoin- 
inen ial |X)liey must be irnpiired into, and that a system of 
reci|>rocity treaties must prol)ably be sub.Htituted for a p^ r* 
feet free trade, Living tlujitgh we still do in the inetrojxdis 
and stronghold of free; trade, W(? cannot be wholly iiuliftVrent 
k) the existcaicc of such notions, and it is wcu’tli while to 
considcT what we ought to do. In upliolding a spirit of per» 
feet impartiality we eannot refuse to ent(‘rtain the <|U(’Stion 
if it 1)0 brought before us by any ineinlxT wdio might hapin n 
to sfiare those notions, and wish to stip{M)rt them by wadi 
arrayed faet.s. And if "a Manchester Manufaetun*r/’ or 
other anonymous agitator of this subject, trihsis liis own 
figures, and cares to submit lh<un to a si anhing discussion, 
ht* would find an im[)artiHl body of critic.s here. But this 
is surely the mo.st we need <lo. The liiirdiUi of proof is upon 
those who agitatt; the <]ue.stion, and were we in tliis so(’jety, 
or w'ere the country ]n Parliaiinuit, to start an iiujuiry ink) 
the subject, it would be yielding infinitedy more wfught to 
the fa(d8 hitherto adduced than belongs to them. Freedom 
of trade may be regarded as a fundamental axiom of |X)liticMl 
economy; and though even axioms may he mistaken, and 
diffen nt views concerning them must not lx* prohibited, y<‘t 
we need* not be frightene<l inky questioning our own axioms. 
We may wc]<‘ome bond fide investigation into tla* state of 
trade, and the causes' of the present de pression, hut we r an 
no more exfKxt to have our opinions on free trade altered by 
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such an investigation than the Mathematical Society would 
expect to have the axioms of Euclid disproved during the 
investigation of a complex problem. It would not be the 
principles of free trade that would be in question, but the 
|K>liti<!al events, the great fluctuations in the supply of cotton 
or corn, arul especially the reckless or even crinunal proceed- 
ings of |X)rhons of the trading-classes which have 

di.sturbed the course of unrestricted industry. 

TIhtc is something ludicrously illogical in the way in 
which “ a Manchester Manufacturer ” fixes ufx>n a temix)rar>' 
depression of trade, easily aecounUal for by the most obvious 
causes, in order to discredit ih<‘ gn at and perinaTient policy 
of the (ountry. Such a writer trusts much to obliviousness. 
One would supfKisc, fmm the way he. writes, that depression 
of trade and want of cm|doy merit were wholly new ex|K?ri- 
enees in this country, never heard of before the days of Peel. 
But a very slight reference to the n cords of past years would 
convince us that we should be |;^att'ful for the way in which 
the beneficent jirim iph'S of free industry have mitigated the 
intensity of distress \\ hi<‘h has recurred at intervals of years 
undiT every linaneial rcijimt . It would be tedious to remind 
you in any dtdail of the »<‘vere destitution and trouble of the 
years IS 17-19, which occurred after the n‘strietiv(* sysu^m 
had long hem in ofieration, and befort‘ tht^ idea of free trade 
was hardly broaclied. If it be objected that long wars had 
then enfeebliMl the industry of the country, 1 will mention 
insb'ad the distnss of the year 18*2fi. which occurred at a 
time when the sjKV'ulative energies of the kingdom had 
certainly not been dormant, and while hardly any important 
stcfia had yet been taken towards free tra<l<‘. But I prefer 
to direct your attention to the years which firing us 

nearer to the present order of things, and show how wholly 
unconnected with the tariff is a certain temjKirar}* depression 
of industry. r.#et anyone take a volunu^ of a Manchester 
newspajxT for 1812. and in the early part of that year he will 
find in every page evidence of ‘‘the appalling and unparalleled 
distress ” as it was called which then prevailed in the manu- 
facturing districts of the West and North. In some places, 
especially Paisley, the population was said to be starving for 
want of employment, and the Government was implored to 
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mni food. The Governmont did not mni but ihoy did 
insist upon the repn^ssion of serious disturbances which arose 
among an almost dcsjx^rate people. The bread riot^, which 
occurred in this city in the latter part of 1842, can hardly 
fuive es<-a [K‘d the memory of all who are her^?. 

'rhis, l<*t me remind you, took place when the tariff was 
still publisht d in the form of a b(X)k, with an index to the 
very nurnt rous artich^s contained therein : wlicn the arrange- 
ments of Providence for th<‘ supply of f<MHl wen^ improved 
by an ingenious sliding scale : wheti \v(' aitt inptcd to repress 
the industry of ntdghlHuiring eoindries by an t‘X{H)rt duty on 
coal and certain other materials: and proiuottal tair <iwu 
nianufactun'S by a general lul ralttrf m ini|>ort duty on manu- 
factures of cotton. Woollen, liiu'U. inm, ete.. varying from 
to to I'du j>< r .l*PWb It was the distonii nt and agitation 
arising fiuring thosr gloomy y<‘ars whic h finally dt*tcnniiu‘d 
the ('ountF'v irt favour of frer trade, and it is an extF'aordinary 
coirH‘id(‘nce that the* very whieh has witnessed the 

removal of the last traei- of |>roteefion in the small c‘orn duty, 
just rrf>eale<l hy Mr. I anve, should havi‘ f>ronght an agitation, 
howi'var limited an<l eoFitfinptildc, fora nwrrsal <»f that gn*at 
work. 


II, 

P’or my part, wlien 1 cemsider hf»\\ great an- th*' <‘anseH 
which fiavc lal« ly c oncurred to df‘rangc‘ c»ur trade*. I f<*cd cx^ 
cc/edhigly thankful tliai wc haw* stt easily snrmountcMl rrises 
like the)se e»f the' c'otton famine, and thi‘ collapse of bstifk 
<">ur own transactions contain ample inform.aticm to enable 
anyone to understand our prc'scuit ]M)sition, and th*^ rc*nl 
causers of stagnation. *1 know no one who lias (‘Xpamdc'd in 
Bo thorough, and. as if seems to me, s<» somul a mann<*r the* 
eauscs of commercial fhic’tuatious a.s Mr. John Mills. 11 is 
[mfx r on Cn-dit Cyclers and the* Origin of Coiurm rcial Panic s 
shows in tlie deare st way that thc‘s<‘ recurrent jnenods of 
deprc*ssion are not due to any artific ial (causes, nor c an they 
be accounted for hy the state tind repdations of the cur- 
rency : they have rccu/rcd under a riqimv at inconvertible* 
paper currency, a ri fjime of free issues of convertible* papt»r, 
and a regime of regulated is.sues upon a metallic* I)asis. T 

M 
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may add that in*other countries similar panics have occurred 
where the re was a puildy metallic currency, and bank notes 
were unknown. They have also ret*urred, as I have already 
mentioned ♦ under every form of tariff which has existed in 
this country during the present century , or even longer. Mr. 
Mills has pruvtHl tliat such fluctuations have a deeper cause 
which we can only des(!rihe as the mental disposition of the 
trading classics. As a fact, there is every ten years or there* 
abouts an excitement of ho{»e and <*ontidencc leading to a 
profusion of sf)eculative schemes, the incurring of a great 
mass of liabilities, the investment of a gn^at amount of float- 
ing capital, and an inUm.st* temjK)rarv activity of trade. As 
\v(' know t(xt well, there follows inevitaldy a eorresjiondiiig 
rottction, and we are now in the third year of what Mr. Mills 
has so Writ called the P«»st I^init* fVriod. 1 trust that he 
will before long favour us with a continuation of his adiiiir- 
ahl(‘ [mjK'r, fH)inting out how completely the cmirse of eve nts 
is justifying his remarks. ' 

'rhert' aia* at [irescnt signs of the dawn of commercial 
activity. Hie first slight blush of returning day is beginning 
to show itself. The promoters of companies are beginning 
again to j>ut forth their projK>.sals in an i xtrcmely diffident 
ami deprecatory manner. As tlu-re are no unfortunate re- 
miniscences attaching to deep sea cables, they an^ scK cted to 
lead off with, and I do not doubt that before two (tr thn e 
years are over Wi‘ shall again have- <K'casion to b-ar the 
exciessive- (’oufubuicc uihl the occavSimial want of inti grity of 
projectors. It is a v«‘rv significant fact that the iron trade‘, 
after sevi'ral years of depmsssion . is now' heginniiig to l>e 
ac tive. If masters anti men in that trade wouhl only let it 
take its natunil course there would s<K)n be nothing to com- 
plain of; and it will be truly unfortunate if a premature 
ad value of wages and prices — for siuh is thought by many 
to be the recent decision of the trade in South Staffordshin — 
should drive their better fortune from th» in. ProsptTitv is 
jirobably only a question of a short time, and the close con- 
nection which exists between the demand for iron and the 
amount of fixed investment about to be made, seems to 
rend€>r the price of iron the best commercial weather-glass. 
MTiat there may be in the trade of this district w^hich is 
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not ikdequately explained by the recent t*onapst> may surely 
be due to the lingering effects of the cotton famine. This 
society has furnished the public, in Mr. E. Helm Review 
of the Cotton Tmde, during the years 18()2-()8, with probably 
the best arntnged facts ronceruing the |X)sitton of the cotton 
c'^nd sf^me related bramdies of manufactiye. His tables form 
quite a small hand-btK)k of the subject, and no one can doubt 
that the disproportion which h(‘ proves between the manii'^ 
facturing |x>wer and the? supj)ly of cotton is quite atlequate to 
explain the state of things. And we must remember that 
the general depression of tnide profits and empkwment un- 
fortunately co-op<*rates with the higli price of the* maU*rial at 
present to restrict the home and foreign demand for cotton 
g(x>ds. The cotton manufacture has thus been lumt with 
every possibh^ disadvantage, and it is absurd inderMl to turn 
round and throw tin* wfiole blame ujkui that freedom of 
foreign commerce •by which alone we caii obtain a pound of 
cotlon-^^ ool. 

f >ne wool ufion n^ciprocity treaties. Tliosr who harp ujion 
tins idea. Ix^cause they have no other offer, overlook the 
fact that every act of <‘f>mmerce i.s a tnaty of reeiprocity. 
We cannot import without ue exfMirt to an c<puil value, and 
we cannot ex|x>rt witfjunt we imjK^rt. W hen we liroke down 
tht‘ barriers aronnd onr own shores we could not stimulate an 
inward witlumt also vStimulating an outward current. The 
current \v<*n]d doubtless be stronger were the barriers arraind 
otfjef shon^s remove<| ; but were it fair habit to wait until 
fither nations are rea<1y to aref»nq»any (»ur stejis of 
we should still be where we stfsai in 18J9. 


HI, 

I am glad to see tliat one result of tlie presfuit dej>res»i(rn 
of trade has been to direct attention to th<* enormous amount 
of jiauperism existing in this f‘f»untry. Tin recent iiUTease 
of the la^it few years indeed is^ fully accounted far by the 
ternptjrary state? of industry, and a f<wv years prosjMrity 
will doubtless restore things to what they were. But is there 
any time in the present a ntur}^ when we couW kxik at the 
undoubted returns of our pcxir-law relief and say that they 
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were not a rriatu^r of regret and anxiety? Can we say that 
we are in a sound social state when all our triumphs in 
science * in mechanical invention, in manufactures, and in 
trade leave us still with one inilhon of the people in the state 
of hofxdess misery and dcptuidenee. 

It is true that the , present generation is not responsible for 
the creation of so nuich wretchedness. PaufH^risin is the 
general resultant of all the bad and all the omitted legislation 
of th(^ last five hundn*d years. We have enough to answer 
for witliout repnxK'hing ourselves with tht‘ di^liciencies of our 
forefathers. Our re[)roaeh must be that, (‘iijoying a greater 
amount of wealth, anti gn‘ater opportunities than evtT before 
fell to the l(Jt of any nation, we have not doiu‘ more to corr<*ct 
the results of former negU'ct. But 1 a[>prehend that wliat 
wt' want is not so much desire io av'coiiijdjsh the work as 
unanimity conciTuing the mode to be adopti'd. As frnujxT- 
ism is tJu* geru rai resultant of all that is wrong in our social 
arrangements it cannot be dt‘struye<l by any singli* lut asnrc : 
it can only be rtMitUNnl by such exe rtions as rai.s<‘ tb<‘ inti l- 
ligiUicc and jirovidtud habits of tin* pcoph*. Material wtdb 
being has com()anitivcly little (‘fleet, for, liowcvtr high llie 
wages of an arti/an may be. they may la* sjient intt^mper- 
ately, ami on the slightest rcV(?r.se of fortune his family ur 
himself may coiiu* to the workluuise. It is distn ssing to 
find that a |)opu)ation such as tliat surrounding this city, 
which, on the whole, (HThajos. has as great a command of 
good fiMHl and all the comforts of life us any in the world, 
has nothing to fall ba<‘k ufKUi. fio a<‘emnulat(al savings of 
eonsequeiiee , and that they are, tluTefon*, ever ready ujK)n 
tin* ](‘asl breath of adversity to conte u|Kfn the publie funds. 
No peoplr <‘an l>e really well off unl»‘ss to their inatr'rial 
prosprrity l>e joined hahit.sof providence and foresight, which 
will bnid tlu in to fortify themselvas in tiu* |H>sition they 
have once attaiiUHl. 

General education . is doubtless, the measure which most 
nearly approaches to a panacea for our f>res(‘nt i vils. If I 
do not say much on this subject it is not bt‘(*ause I do not feel 
fnuclu but beeausi' 1 do not know so* much of the details of 
the subject as would warrant me in st>eaking of it to many 
members who are already fully and pnn tically acquainted 
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wilb it. I will only siiggest that, as this has, from 

its first establishment, taken a leading part in those inquiries 
and discussions which have led to the present wholesome 
state of public opinion, it might now fitly give attrition to 
the minutest details of the legislation required. Compulst)ry 
attendance at school wc must have, and I wish some of our 
memi>er8 would investigate the most efficient means of carry- 
ing out the future law. 

Anoilu r obvious mode of cutting off tin- springs of pauja^r- 
ism is to repress drunkenness. Here, Jigain, wv meet a 
question on which public opinion has pronounced itsidf in a 
geiu^ral sort of manin^r, but when‘ th«* details are still entirely 
in doubt. 1 was very glad that our member, thi‘ Hev. Mr. 
StiMuthai, brouglit the subject of the licensing laws b<*fore us 
in a paper whi(*h left notliing to be desired us regards {UTfect 
acquaiiitanee with tin* details of legislation and recent public 
(liseiission on the §ubje< t. Hut 1 am very sorry that 1 cannot 
aeei pt his com lusieii that ike IVrmissivi* Bill of the United 
Kingdom Allianc<» is /he best measure to n^press intem|)er- 
aiUT. It aiiiKs al the nuire or less (‘omplele prohibition of a 
trafiie whi<di cannot be entirely destroyed, and, as 1 for <»n(' 
think, ought not to be entiredy destroyed. It does iH)t aim, 
so far as I < an sre, at exaetly the right objec t ; and 1 <*annot 
{)er>uade rnysedf that its object c-ould b<‘ cauTied out in prac- 
tic C-, No one- ('an doubt that so tKcwerfui a soedety doc\s great 
good by drawing attention to the (‘vils which e xist : but 1 
wish that an (*(jual support could b(‘ given to the exc<‘<*dingly 
8tu!sil>le and practicable^ measures aelvocated In* tJ)e l/icense^s 
Amendment Ht'ugue of this city. What we* want, as it 
seems to rne, is a carefully regulat(»el and liinitrd trallic, 
eorUroIied by a w<dl-e‘pff>rce‘d law, administered fjy a boelv of 
magistrates or othe r men who will ignore* al<<»getl)e*r th<* 
inte*re‘stH of the publicans, and l<K>k steadily to the* infinitedy 
greater obje^ed of the* public gesal. 

Among minor measures for the* decrease* of paufK'risni 1 
may me*ntion thosc^ advocated by Mr. Barwick fj. Baker, in 
a most valuable and practie al fia|x*r read to the soe ie ty last 
8e8.sion. Vagram y is one of the* abus<*s (‘ertain grciw up 
under a jxner-Iaw unless it be* adminLstere*d with the utmost 
care : and I trust that the ex[)erienee of Mr. Baker may meet 
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with proper atte))tion from the Poor-law Board. It is credit- 
able to our society to draw forth practical information such 
as this paper contains. 

Anotlfer important effort is now being made in this city 
to decrease pau^risrn — I mean the placing out of pauper 
children in the lamilies of respectable artisans— one of our 
members, Mr. Charles Herford, being foremost in the under- 
taking. It is well known that those children who are 
brought up inHhe workhous€5 almost invariably return then* 
sooner or later, and thus form a strictly hereditary class of 
paupcirs. There can be no more din*(‘t mode of cutting off 
a branch of the strt‘arn of |)auperism than thus to arrest it in 
the period of childlKKuL The scheme, so far as it is yet 
<*arri<*(l out. a('ts admirably, judging from what 1 have heard 
and seen of it. and I trust Mr. Herford will shortly give us 
the result of his experience in the mati<*r. 


IV. 

* 

1 now wish to advert to a subject w})irh lias not. I tliink. 
received the attention it deserves. 1 ref(*r to the t(*ndency 
of medical (‘hariti<‘S and the |KK)r-lavv medical service to 
nourish the spirit of pauperism. Considerable indignation 
has been oecasioruHl by the neglect of sick fiaupt rs which has 
wciirnul in some parishes, and there is a movement for a 
general and uniform improvement in the mf*dical treatment 
of paupers. Kveryone nmst holii in tin* highest estimation 
men who, like the author of “ Social nuties," devote the 
highest talents to a work of this kind : and few who have 
read this work could hav<‘ failed to acquit'see in the iniinane 
views put forth. Yet 1 think we must take care lest in 
yielding to the impulses of humanity we do more harm than 
good. I ft'ur we may make the I'nion hospital so easy of 
access, and so attractive, that it may lead half-\vay to the 
Poor-housa* itself. Whenever I 8e<r the admirable infirmary 
built at Withington by our member Mr. Worthington, and 
described in our Transactions, this is the thought which sug- 
gests itself. But I feel bound to go further, and call in ques- 
tion the policy of the whole of our m^licral charities, includ- 
ing all free public infirmaries, dispensaries, hospitals, and a 
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large part of the vast amount of privak^ charity. What 1 
rocmn is, that the whole of these c]iaritic6 nourish in the 
p(K>rest classes a contentcHl sense of detKmdence on the richer 
classes for those onl inary ri‘qnirc.‘iiu*nts of life whk'h they 
o\ight to be led to provide for thcniselves, Mcdii al assist- 
ance is probably the least object ion a hie of ‘all the forms of 
charity, but it nevertheless may be objectionable. There is 
notliing more sure than that a eertain jxreentnge i>f any 
population will he suffering at every moment /nun illness or 
disease. It is almost certain that every juan. woman, and 
child will nujuire sonu? rneilical treatment, and no family is 
really in a stdveni <‘oudition which yi* not prepan-d to meet 
the average expenditure for this |njr[)ose. Every hospital 
and free disix-nsary ttmds to relax th«‘ liahit.s of providtmet , 
which ought to be most carefully cultivatt‘d. and which can- 
not be hotter urged than with regard to tla‘ eonting<*m y of 
si(knt‘ss. Ihr Times n(»t long ago published some very 
reniarkaide arnl complete* st^itistics. <‘omf»iled by Mr. liieks, 
showing that tlie annpal revenue of the estaidisht'd eharities 
of London aloiie arnutmted to more than two millions a year. 
1 b :ir that not only is a large part of this wasted in the 
excessive costs of manageunent, but that a furtluT large jw>r- 
tion really gcMS to undermiiie the nn^st valnaldc ipialities 
of st'lfo'cliaiK'c . and so form a firilx* towards tin* halut.s of 
mendieaiH y and [»auperisrn. Alxuit forty ye ars ago it IxM amc 
apfeanait te» the statc^sna n of that <iay that the Poor Laws, as 
administered, were doing inniMUise injury by allowing a 
distribution of ^^ublif* money in aid of wages, and eru’onraging 
(‘Very on<‘ to rely ufxan th<‘ public funds for sidmisteiicae I 
fear we are in danger of falling into a similar mistake now by 
placing upon tin* rat(*payers or uf^on charitable persons the 
whole cost of the medical service of the fKK>rer ela,sse8. 
There is really no reason why such a state of thing.s shonld 
exist, and many why it should not exist. At present th(* 
result of almost all charitable* efforts i.s to make ih(‘ ]x>or look 
upon assistance as a right and natural thing in every con- 
tingency of life. Tf they mere^ want a little medicine there 
is a free dispensary : if they have a bad €*ye or ear, there are 
apprr»priate institutions : if anyone is in W'eak health he seeks 
a free order of admission to a Southport or a Buxton 
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Hospital ; and when the most natural possible crisis in a ^loor 
woman’s life af>{>r</tK*hes, she kx)k8 forward to the aid Tof St. 
Mary’s Hospital. Now, I ask, why should the poorer clasm'S 
be thus# encouraged and instructol U) ltK)k to the wealthier 
classcjs for aid in some of the corninoctest requirements of 
lif(‘? If they were absolutely unable to pmvide for thein- 
stdves the reason w'ciuld be a strong and intelligible one» but 
1 do not bcdic've that the* |>eople an* really in such a ho[H>les8 
state of [K)V(‘rty. On the* contrarv, the wages of the grc'ater 
part of the working-classes, and in these distriets almost the 
whole, are probably capable, if wisedy expt ndcMl, of nu eting 
the ordinary evils aiubeontingcuieies of lib*, and were pro- 
vidence* in small matters lh«‘ rult*, the most unhesitating aid 
might pro[>erly l>e given in the more mjfon*seen and severe' 
acTidenis and cas^ s of destitution. 

Rut ihi‘re is little* use in bewailing an evil nnh ss some 
mode of remedying it can be found, ’rhen* is riot mihh 
dinieully in discovering the only/enn'dy apfdicahle to medi(*al 
charities. No one can seriously tliin,k t»f al»ojishing those 
charities : but wliy should not the working-classes b<‘ re<piir<*d 
to eontribute towards in.stitntions mainly estiddisht'd for th» ir 
betudU. Self-BUfiporting dis|H-nsaric's exist in many places 
which afford all requisite aid to any person subsc ribing some 
BiK'b small amount as Id. or ‘2d. each |>er w<M‘k, I liave 
heard that some of tlu* London hospitals have considered the 
idea of adopting this system, and refusing aid in all min(»r 
eases but to their own suiiscTilx'rs. It would not be lUTcssarv 
to render llie hospitals self-supjMirting. Lii<lowmenls and 
publii* contributions would usually enable i verv liospital or 
disfM'usary to givi* back in medical aid st vtTal time.s tin* value 
of what is given in small contributions. The ohjt'et wouM 
be nt)t BO rnueh to I’aise money as to avoid im<lermining tin* 
prudent habits of the jK'opie. Non-eontnbutors might still 
be relievi*d, but only on the payment of a fine: and, of 
course, cases of severe accident, illness, or destitution would 
still be relievt'd gnituitously as at present. 

We cannot l>e sup[x>sed yet have reached a*[Kiint at 
which the public or private charity of one class towards 
another can l)e dispensed with, but I <lo think we ought to 
look towanls such a state of things. Tnu* progress will tend 
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to render everj^ class self-reliant and indejxnident. Self*helj> 
is the* truest kind of help, and you coitfer*th^ gn^atest iH^nefii 
a|X)n a fxrrstin or a class of pt.*r8on8 when you enable and 
induce them to do without your aid for the future* • Money 
spent in the education of the young has this beneficent effect. 
Money sjxuit in most other modes of charity has generally the 
op}K>site effe< t. Hence, J venture to lotik ujHUi i*1 s|xuit in 
the ediKation of the young as worth 1*50 sjxuit in most otluT 
charitable usi s. « 

I am hardly likely to overlook or underestimate the mis- 
take's commit te<l by Trades Triions, hut can wc deny that 
they emboely the true spirit of selfJielp? See far as their 
funds are spe^it u|>)n the relief of sickness, tlu* sup|K)rt ed 
tho.s(* who art' band ftdc out of emidoyinent, or crippled l»y 
accident, they repn^sent tlu' trm^st form of providence, and 
they are already one of the bulwarks against thf‘ flood 
paupt‘rism. I do not desf»air of tlu* lime when tlicsi' societies 
will undc»rstand tin* harmful and hoprless nature <d their 
struggle agaiu.st capital , and when that day eomes, and 
working-nun <lev(U(‘ tlieinselves to the He<aniudaiion of 
capital and tlie (‘mployment of it for their own henetit, a ni vv 
and more hopeful onliT of things will not lu* far distant. 

Having veiitunal to speak against tlie ahus<‘ of medical 
charities. I think I nt*»‘d not spaii* my remarks ufH}n an in- 
numerable multitude <jf (»ther cliaritu s which have nothing 
to recommend them. 1 alinde to the small doles of money 
and .bread, coals and hlanket.s, and <dher articlrs, w hich, m 
almost every pa*rish in England, are given out ehietly through 
the hands of the (dergy at inUrval.s, aeccirding to the lu ne- 
volent hut mistakeu intiuitioiis of t(\statorK. In Manchester 
I have seen the (Cathedral entirely fille d hv an indiseriminale 
crowd of fHKir [htsoiih, each summonrd to n*ceiv«* a blanket 
or eovcTlet. Every oiu', of eourtiw*, must know that a ( ertain 
amount of [)hysi<*al comfort may thus l)e caused ; hut what is 
this to the demorulisiiig t*ffe<‘t of such (‘asual charity U|Km the 
energy and prudent habits of th(* recipients? I do not 
hesitak^ to my that su<’h eliarities an; an unmUigatt d 
nuimme, and that the money is not merely thrown away 
but usmhI to do harift. It would accordingly lx* a most 
salutary measure to divert a considerable? part of thvm mis- 
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used fiumda to the proruotion of education. Such funds are 
really public and not- private funds, and when the*State 
ref/ognises in the l^oor Law an indefeasible right of every 
person io maintenance under certain most necessary condi- 
tions, and 8|H;nd8 a huge annual sum of money in con- 
sequence, it has* a f)erfcct right and duty to inquire into the 
application of othi^r public funds which really go to swell the 
crowd of paupc*rs. 

Ti)e British Poor Law of 1^^3‘2 is one of the wisest 
frieasun^s i^vcr coneerti*d by any governiTH'nt, arul we of this 
goruTation hardly appreciate what it has saved us fn>ni. But 
I much fear lest any Riisiaken feelings of humanity should 
lead U8 to ndax the rigour of its application, and to allow it 
in f)ne way or other h) he cireurn vented and eruinlt racted. 
Bhrmld this he so, then, I say that British panjH*risru is 
Biinpiy a hoj>ele8S and permanent, and probably an increasing 
reproach to the eivilisation of this eountn. Doubtless the 
8fat<’ of things is somewhat better than it w.as before 1832 ; 
l)ut, considering the nature of the reforms sinee c lTt cted. the 
amount of the wealth aeijuired, aiul the geruTal amelioration 
in tlie other ranks of so<*iety, 1 ve nture to say that the 
improvement in tin* numbers and prospc<*ts of the fKH)r<*8t 
class who are or may b(‘<*ome paupers, is really ineonsidcr- 
able. And 1 shudder to think what might 1 h* the efTeet of 
any serious impediment to our future progress, siieh as a 
long-eoniinued war. the eompi tition of olht r nations, or a 
coinparativ(» failure of our own material n sourees. 
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I’RKSIDKNT OK SiKtTION K iW'ONOMK’ SOIENt'K A»D STATISTICS) 

or TUI. 

BIUTIBH ASS()( lATION FOB TUK ADVAXCKMKNT 
OF SaEN('E. 

Af fht' Fort it th at Lirrrpaoi, St'ptrwlft r, 1S7(^' 


Thk of krjowlt^tl^o \vhirJ|j \vi* oultivaU* in this SiM tion ia 
so wirle, that it wou^f l)i‘ iinfXRSsihlo, in any introihu tory 
n^inarka, to notice more than a fow of the irnjK)rtan< (jnestions 
which claim our attention at the presful tinne 

Flit' name Statistics, in its tna* imsuiing. denotes all 
knovvied^ze rcliitiiifi to the coialition of tht' State or peophe 
1 am sorry to observe, indeed » that many [HTBons now nst^ the 
wonl statistical us if it were synonymous with Jiuvietical ; 
hut it is a mere acc ident of the informat i(»n with which we 
deal, that it is often expressed in a numerical or tabular form. 
As other .seieiuVs |»ro^ot‘8.s, tiny Ixiorne mon* a mattc'r of 
quanlity and number, and so does our s('it*nc<v. hut we must 
not 8up[K)Se that the oc<‘urrt*nce of nuuKTical stalementB is 
the mark of statistical information. 

In order, however, that any subject cun lie fitly discussed 
by a Section of this AsscKuation, it should be capable of 
scientific treatment. We must not only have facts, numeri- 
cal or otherwise, but those facts must be analysed, arranged, 
and explained by inductive or deductive processes, as nearly 
as possible identical with those twhich have led to undoubt«;d 
success in other branches of science. I have always felt 
great gratification that the founders of this Ass^H-iatiori did 

* Printed in the ** J*»urnal of the Stfttt«tical Sciciety,” SepUfiiiVier, JS 70 . 
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not in any narrow spirit restrict its inquiries and discussions 
to the domain of physical science. The existence of this 
Section is a standing recognition of the tnith that the con- 
dition 6f the pt^rople is governed by definik* laws, however 
complicated and diflicult of discovery they may be. It is no 
vali(i reproach against us that we cannot im^asure, and ex- 
|)lain, and f)r<Mii<*t Hvith the ac*cura(‘y of a chemist or an 
astrononu r. Diflicult as may be the problems presented to 
the exjjerimentalist in his investigation of Material Nature, 
they are easy comiiare/1 with the probleioB of Human Nature, 
of which we must attempt the solution. 1 allow that our 
knowledge of the causes in action is seldom sure and accurate, 
80 as to pri‘Ht*nt the ap|H»araiict‘ of true scien(‘e. 

Then* is to oiu* who <K*(‘upics a less t nviable jX)sition than 
the INditieal Keononiist. Cultivating the frontier regauis 
hetw^e<ui certain knowledge urtd eonjccttire, his <*fl'ortH and 
advice are scorned attd rejected on all hands. If he arrives at 
a sure law of hunian nature, aiul |K)ints out the evils which 
arise fn)fn its neglect, he* is fallen tjfMui l>v the large classes 
of people who think their own connnon-setise sufficient : he* is 
charged with being t<K» abstra<i in his speculations : with 
overlooking the windings of tlu* human lieart : with under- 
valuing the affections. Ihwvever humane his inotivi s, he is 
lueky if he t senpe bi‘ing sef down on all sides as a heartless 
misanthrope. Sueh was aetually the fate of one of the most 
Inunanc atul excellent of men, the late Mr. Maltlms, (hi 
the other hami, it is only the enlightened and wide-mi’id(‘d 
8(*i<‘ntifi<‘ nu n who treat the jKjlitiial economist with any 
cordiality- 1 mueh fear that, as physieal }du!os<»[>hers ht- 
«X)ine more and mon^ successful, they tend to become like 
other conquerors, arrogant and s«‘ltish ; tlu y forget the absurd 
theorii'S, the incn dihle errors, tlu* long-enduring debate.s out 
of which their own knowledgt* has enu*rged, and look with 
8Ci>rn utH)n our ei‘onomie sc ience, our statistics, or our still 
more* vagvu* body of knowiedge called social seitnee, liecause 
we are still struggling to ovt*rcoTne difficulties far greater 
than ever they eiuountered. Hut, again. 1 rtgard the exist- 
ence of this Section aa a satisfactory recognition of the 
absolute neci*ssity of doing our best to cultivate economic 
subjects in a scientific spirit. 
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Tha great and everlasting bc^nefits whu'li .physical scienco 
has cxHiferred ujx)n the human rat*e an^ on every side ticknow- 
U‘dged ; yt^t they are only the smaller half of what is wanted. 
It daily becomes more apparent that the highest successes in 
the scientific arts and manufactures are corngatible with deep 
and almost hojxdi'ss fKJverty in the mass of the jX'ople. We 
subdue rnakTial nature: wt* spin and weave, and melt and 
forge with a miniiniun of labour and a maximum of result ; 
but of what atl vantage is all this while human i^atun^ remains 
unsubdued, and a large part of the* fMipiilution are too 
ignorant, careb^ss, iinprovidfuit. or vicious to aj^preeiate or 
aecumulatt' the wt^alth whieh scieif(‘t‘ brings, ( heunistry 
cannot analyse the heart : it cannot show us how to temjx‘r 
the i«issions or mould the hfil>it8. The' soc ial Kc icmees are the 
necessary comph inent to the physical s( it‘nc<\s, for by their 
aid alone < an the main h(»dy of the j>opulation lu* rendered 
honest, t(MnfK*rat<« provident, and intelligent. 

In tliis kingd<un during the last thirty or forty years we 
hav<‘ tried a mighty /experiment, and to a great extent we. 
hav<‘ faileil. Ida* growth of the art.H and manufactures, an<l 
the estaidi.shment of free trade have opeiu d the vvitlest meauB 
of emplo^'ment and brought an aeeession nf wealth previously 
unknown : tlu^ fre(juent remission of taxes has left tlie work- 
ing elasses in fuller enjoyment of tlu'ir wagi*s ; the poor laws 
have h('<*n refonne<i and adfnini.stcred with care, and the 
emigration of millions might well hava* hetm expf*cted to leav(‘ 
roorfi for thos»v that remain, .Nevertheless within tie* last 
few years we have seerr p.tu|H‘ri.sm alnaist as prevalent a.s 
t;ver. and th<* sligldest relapse of trade throws vvlMde towriH 
and elassi‘s of jx^ofde int(» a .state of destitution little short of 
famine. Such a riMdancholy fa<’t ig not to he eharged to the 
fHditical economist ; it in rather a verification of liig unheeded 
warnings; it is precis* ly what Malthng would liavc predicted 
of a fxjpulation which, while supplied with easily earru'd 
wealth, is de})nv<a! of calmation and bribed l>y the mistaken 
bemwolenci^ of the richer classes into a rx’glect of th** fiittire. 
What can we t^xjx^ct while inAny still believe tht* proverb, 
that “ Where God seiyl^s mraiths. He sends focxir arul while 
a great many more still act ufx>n it? 

1 am glad to say that, in spiUi of all opixments. wo have an 
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Education Act. , Tlirce centuries ago the State recogni^d the 
principle that no person should be allowed to perish for want 
of bread ; for three centuries the State has allowed the people 
to perish for want of mind and knowledge. Let us hope 
much from tins tardy recognition of the greatest social need, 
but li t us not withdraw our attention from any other causes 
of evil which still exist in full force. I wish espt*ciaHy to 
|x>int out that the wise precautions of the present poor law 
are to a great extent counteracted by the mistaken humanity 
of charitable pt‘(»[)lr. Could we sum up the amount of aid 
wdiich is, in one way or other, extended by the upp<:;r k) the 
lower classes, it would* lx; almost of incredible amount, and 
W'tuild probably far exc!e<Ml the cost (if pH)r law reli(d. But I 
am sorry to bt litwe that howev(*r grt‘at the good thus done, 
ih<‘ evil results are probably jrreater. Nothing so sundy as 
indis(’riminat»‘ ( hnrity ttuids to create' and perpetuate a cla8.s 
living iti liopeless j>overty. Jt is well known that those 
towns where (diaritable institiriions and rliantabh' pf*ople 
most abound, are [irecistdy tbos<‘ wlu ii’ the helpless poor are 
most numerous. It is even shown by Sir Charles Tia velyan, 
in a rt'cinit fmmphUd, that the casual f>aupers have tludr 
l iO!\«lon s(‘ason and tluir country s(‘asoii, following tlie movi!- 
ments of those on whom thtw feed. Mr. ( ioscIkmi and the 
fX)or law' authoritit'S have of lati‘ l>egun to f)<*rc<‘ive that all 
thtir <‘un* m tlu' administration of ndiid is fnistratt'd by the 
ovor-ahiindant charity of private persons, or religious 
socrieties. The same family <»ftt*n joins parish reli(’f to the 
contributions of one or more lady visitors and missionaries. 
Not only improvidence but gross fraiul is thus proinotfHi. and 
eases an' know n to occur where visitors of the |XK>r are du])ed 
into assisting thost' who are secretly in }X)SsesHio*) of suf- 
ficient means of livelilunwl. 

Far worse, however, than private charity are the innumer- 
able small (haritit's established by the b«‘quest of mistake n 
testators. Almost every pari.sh ehurcb has its tables of 
benefactions holding up to everlasting gratitude those wdio 
have left a small patch of lanVI, or an annual sum of money, 
to be devoted to paufH'rising the population of the parish 
tliroughout all time. Blankets, coals, loaves, or money are 
doled out once or twice a year, usually by the vicar and 
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diiirc|}warden8. More or leas these parish charities act as a 
decoy to keep the most helpless imrt of the population 
noiiunally within the fold of tht^ Church. The DissenUrs, 
where they are strong enough » retaliate by c’uniptnin| for the 
jxissession of the {XK>r by their own inissiiuis, and thus the 
reproach of the Koman ('athulic Church, that it fostered 
mendicancy, holds far too true of our present sects. With 
private charity no law can interfere, and wc cat) do nothing 
but appeal to the discretion of individuals. \\*ilh feHianiciU- 
ary c haritic s it is oilier wisr. 

\\\‘ an- far yet from the time wluui so beneiu ial a meastire 
will lie jx)ssible, but I trust that wc are raptilly ap}»roaching 
the time wlien thc^ whoh^ of these pernicious eharities will he 
swept away. We have in this country canied n'SfKart to the 
\\ishf‘s of })a8t generations to an extent sim|>ly irrational, 
'riir laws of pro|K*rty are a purc'ly human institution, and are 
just so far defc*nsii)l<* as they eonduta^ to the good of society. 
Yet We maintain tla in to th# extent of wasting uml misusing 
no inconsiderable fratdion of the land and u<‘alth of the* 
country. It would la' wa ll worthy, I thitdc, of Mr. ( rosclauCs 
attention, whether all small parish charities might not h<' 
transfern-d to the care of ihf' guanllans of the jkk)!*. so as to 
he brought under the supervision of the* f\>or liavv P*oard, and 
distrihutcal in aeeordanee with sound [irinciple. 1 should 
refuse to s»‘e in all sucdi public cuidowments any rights of 
private property, and the State which undertakes the ulti- 
mate suf>fH)rt of the {x>or, is bound to prc'Vent its own effort h 
to reduce* fiiiup rism from lieing frustrated, as tiny arr at 
present . 

And wdiilc- speaking of eharities, it is imfxissihlc* to avoid 
noticing the inf!ui'nce/>f medical eharitic-s. No one could for 
;* moment promise t<» abolish hosjutaks and mimeroim institu- 
tions which are absolutely necessary for the relief of acci- 
dental suffering. But tht*re is a great differemt* between 
severe accidental disc^ase or injury and the ordinary illnes8r*8 
which almost evcTyone will suffer from at various fHTjods of 
his life. * No working man is ^solvcuit unless he lay by so 
much of his wages as wdll meet the average amount of sick- 
ncs.s falling to the lot of the man or his family. If it be not 
easy to determine this amount, there ar«% or tnay he, sick 
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clubs which will average the inequalities of life. In so^far as 
trades unions favour the formation of such clul>s* they mani- 
fest that spirit of self-reliance which is the true remedy of 
pauperism. 

But the wealthy crlasses are, with the best motives, doing 
all they can to c()untera<-t the healthy temhneies of the 
artisans. They are f ontimially increasing the number and 
resour(*es of the hospitals, which compete with ca^di other in 
olTenng the |M>ssible medical aid to all who come. 

The claims of each hospital for public supj*K»rt are iiu*asured 
by the numher of patients it has uttraeted. so that, without 
some general arranei-ujent. a more .sound systmi is iin- 
|H>Bsilde. Hospitals mavl not he s< lf-supfs>rting, and in cases 
of n^ally scv« rc and unf<»rese4‘n sullVring. they juay give the 
most lavish ai<l ; but I eoncrive that they should not reliove 
slight auil ordiriarv disease* witlmut a contribution fr«mi tliose 
benefited. As <*hildren an- expia ted to bring fhtdr schisd 
jHUice. tbougli it be insuflicient sup|>ort tlie srhoid. and as 
C lovi'nmu'nt has wisely rt'fuscd to sanction t)i<* general estah- 
lishment of fm* schools, so 1 think that every medical institu- 
tion shoultl receive Binull perioilical contributions from the 
persons lu rictited. Arrangcunents of the kiiul are fur from 
uncommon, and then* are many se'lf-sup|>oriing dispensaries, 
but the (Himpetition of free meilieal c harities has, to a greit 
extent, brokeji thetn down. 

The imfHU'tanc c' of the subject with which 1 am d(*aling can 
only lie estimaU*d by those who have sttidied tlie statistics of 
London charities, pr<'[)ared by Mr. Hicks, and published in 
Th*' Tiwrs of 1 Ith l\‘bruary, 18tj9. It is much to he desired 
that Mr. Hicks, or some other statistician, wouhl extend a 
like inquiry to all parts t>f th«* Tnited Kingdom, and give us 
some notion of the amoimt e»f money cxjH*nded in the fn*e 
relief of thc' {xx>r. 

(^loscly (*orun*eted with this subject is that of the f>oor law" 
medical service*. Admirable efforts are being made to im- 
prove the quality of the medical aid which all persons 
sujfficiently |x>or can demand, and .some uriions have already 
efix^ted hospitals almost perfect in thfir comfort and salub- 
rity. It will he concixled by everyone, that thos^* sick 
persons tvhose charge is undertaken by the puhlie ought to l>e 
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treated with care aud btimauity. Where medical aid is given 
at all /it ought to l)e good and sufficient! !hit the subjeot 
to me to be surrounded with difficulties, out of which 
J caiinot firul my way. The better we make the jxior law 
imnlical st*rvice» the more we shall extend and dee|K'n the 
coavietion. already Uxi prevalent, that the f¥x)r may make 
merry with their wages when well and stnmg. beratise other 
[Hople will take eare of them whtui 8i(‘k ami old. We thus 
tend to im n ase and ptT{K-tuate that want of 84'if-reliane€> and 
providemu* \vhi< h is the erowning tleb ei of the [;K>oivr elas8<?s. 
In thi.s ami many othiT <*ases it seems as necessary as ever 
that our humane impulses should In- guided by a stern n^gard 
tu tile real results of our aetions. 

I now turn to a subjeet which must (‘orne prominently 
belon our Section : I nu‘jin tlio future tinaneial jxdicy of the 
kingdom. \\*e are now a! a most peculiar and hapfiy ejKH-h 
in our tinaneial history. l'<»r thirty years or mon* « reform 
of tht‘ tarilT has fx en in pr(»gtess : and it is only a ytair sima? 
the last r«’]ie of tho pade^ tive system was rrinovi'd by Mr. 

rept'xl tjf the small <*orn duty. One great h« laum* is 
tlius v\orked ont and rornpleted. Heiuefortli. if duli(*s ari* 
n initled it mu.st lx on a wladly diflVrent ground as simpli* 
remission of K'vauim . not as the r<*inoval of proiei tiva* duties 
which benefit some to th(’ injury of others. It might well he 
tluxight ddfieull to ovfulook the tbfb rcnca- hctwciui a tax for 
revenue |>urposes and one for protectivt* purpose's: and yet 
there are led few who seem not to st i' the ddferenee, Wa; 
are still told iliat then* is no such thing as fret- tra«h\ and 
I lint We shall not liave it until all eustom-liouses are swept 
away, ddns doctrine rests, howe\er. uf>i>n a new interfiretm 
tion (ff the expres.sion ” free trade.” wliieh i.s rpiietly substi- 
tuted for the old meaning, (’ohdeii, however mueh la* might 
be in favour of direct taxation, took ean* t(» df'fim I'xai tlv 
what he meant l>y free trade. He said : 

” What is free tra<!e? Not the pulling down of all r iisbun* 
housi s, as some of our <ipfw>n» nts try to perHuude the agrieiib 
tiiral labourers. Our children, or their otTspring, may be 
wise enough (o disjH'nse with custom-hoiist* duties: lliey may 
think it pnuliiit and economical to raise revenue l>y dire<‘t 
taxation : we do not prof>ost‘ Uj do that. 
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By free trade we mean the abolition of all protective 
duties. * • 

“ We do not want to touch duties simply for revenue, but 
we wai*t to previ^nt certain parties from having a revenue 
which is to benefit themselves, but advantage none else ; we 
sirek the improvement of Her Majesty’s revenue.” 

IjcI us, then, candidly acknowledge tliat in Cobden’s sense 
free trade is {letiially achieved. Anyone the k^ist acquainted 
with our n‘verue system, knows with what skill our tarifl' has 
b<‘t*n adjusttMl by P<h‘K (Jladstone, and Lowe, so that the 
articles taxed should bo of entirely foreign production, or 
else the customs duty should be exat tly biilanced by an excuse 
duty. We have now a very large revenue of about forty 
millions, raisful by custoiiiB or exc ise rjuty (Ui a small numbcT 
of artielcs, with the lt‘ast interference* with the trade 

of tlie country. A very large part. too. is rrrist‘d iqK>n spiritu- 
ous li(|U(;rs, the cemsumption cd* winch ur* desire, on other 
grounds, to rf'duca^ rath<‘r than t iieotirage. 

F(»r the future*, then, tfie ninissicm of eustom.s dutic's will 
be grounded on other motiv(‘S than it Iras often been in tin* 
past, and it bc'coim s an open question w he ther tla re are not 
other hninehes of n*veinie far more de se rving attention. It 
must not be sup|>o8<*d that fon*ign trade is to l>e eiu'ouraged 
before everything (dse. 'Phe internal tratle and industry of 
the country are at least c cpially de serving of atfeution. and it 
may he that there are stamp duties, lieense duties, rates, 
other taxes which, in proportion to the n vcniie they return, 
do far more injury than any eustom.s dutie.s now n*maining. 
It is impossible, for instance, to defend tlie heavy stamp duty 
paid by the artic’led clerks of attorneys on the ir admission : 
and. if 1 vvt‘nt into detail, it w*ould be easy to {K>int out scores 
of cases when* the attention of the ( hancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is needed. 

1 may |x>int to local taxation esjHKually as a subject re- 
quiring attention even more than any branch of the general 
revenue. Until within the last few years the importance of 
the local rat^s was to a great exttmt overkx)ke<l, because 
there w-ere no adequate acxt>unts of their amount, Tlie re- 
turns recently obtained by the Govermnent are even now^ far 
from complete; but it becomes ap^mrent that at least one- 
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fourtl^'pjirt of the whole revenue of the kyigdom is raiset! by 
iht'se neglected rates and tolls. Their amount is more than 
equal to the whole of the customs duties, iqKm the reiorm of 
winch we have been engaged for thirty years. Nevertheless 
we coritinue to allow those* rates to be levijnl substantially 
a<wrding to an Act passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Tin* re(‘<nit partial inquiry by a select coinmittee has cliiefly 
servi^d to prove the* extent and ditliculty of the^reform whicli 
is need**d. Whole <dasscs of property which were unrated 
three' centuries ago arc unrated now ; and it will l)e a matt<*r 
of great dihiculty to redress in an equital>lc manner inequali- 
ties which have been so long tolerated • The subject is of tlu^ 
mon* ini)K)rtance he<‘aus4‘ then* m .sure to l)e a continuous 
increase of local taxation. We may ho|K‘ for a reduction of 
thi‘ general exfx iiditiirc, and we shall (»x}H*ct rather to reduct* 
than nuse tlu* weight of diiti(‘.s : but all tlie mon* immctliat** 
needs of society, boards of lu^alth, mcilical ofiic<^rH. public 
schools, ri'harmatorics. free li4>raries, liighway hoards, main 
drainage .sehi rncs, \\atdr supjdies purifu ation of rivers, irn- 
f>rov»*d f>oiiee, bettiT fKK>r law medical service ’these, and a 
score of other costly n forms, must be sup|K)rted mainly out of 
the local rat«'S. Betorc the difficulties of the subject become 
eveui greater than they now are, 1 think that the principles 
and machinery of local taxation should recciv<‘ thorough con- 
sidt'ration. At prest nt the complexity of the laws relating to 
fK)or rates is something quite aj)pulling, and it is the her- 
culean nature oj the reform n*quired which p<'rhap8 dis- 
inclines financial reformers from attacking it. Heverai most 
abh‘ rnernlars of the Statistical Society have, however, 
treated the subjcit, esjH^cdally Mr. Fredericrk Purdy, Pro« 
fessor J. E. T. Rogers, <ind Mr. Dudley Baxt<*r. 

I am glad to b<‘ able to draw the attention of tlu^ Section 
to the faK’t that the Statistical Society of Ijoiulon have re- 
ceived from Mr. William Taylcr, one of the members, the 
sum of fifty guineas, to he awarded by the sofdety to the 
author of the best t^ssay on the Local Taxation of the United 
Kingdom. • 

We havi^ considerably opj[)f>8itiorj raim*d to cusUuns and 
excise duties becaim^ they are indirect taxes ; but the fact is. 
that direct taxation is practically impossible. Careful exarrii- 
I 
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nation shows is difficult to draw any clear dislinction 

between taxes in this respect. There are few or no direct 
taxes ^orne only by those who pay them. The incidence of 
the locral rates, for instance, is an undecided question ; but I 
do not doubt they fall to a considerable extent indirectly. 
The incidence of the .stamp duties is almost wholly indirect, 
l>ut defies inv<*Btigation. The iiieoine tax, no doubt, a|>- 
proaclu‘s closy.ly to the character of a direct tax ; hut it has 
the insu|M?ra()Ui inconvenience of being paid by the honest 
people and e8cap(‘d f)y the rogues. 1 am inclined to look 
u|K)n schemes of iiniv(»rsai direct taxation as affording much 
for int(*re8ting ^ptculation, but as being, in praetiee, 
simply ini|>ossil)le. 

1 havt^ another f)oiut to urge. Is not the time eome when 
the remissio?! of taxes, wludher of one kind or another, may 
properly et‘asc» to h(‘ a main objecd ? Tlie surplus rt‘vemu‘ of 
future years will, doubtless. In* mon* than suthcieut to enable 
the* ('haneellor of the Kxc'hequt'r to reform or abolish those 
sjuall hranelH^s of iritcTual r<‘Vemie \Vhieh (x-easion far more 
iiieonvenic'Uee and injury than tlu\v an* worth. There will 
still, should war he happily avoided, nunaiii a eonsiderahle 
surplus, and the question pre.sse.s upon us. Shall this revenue 
be reliru|uished, or shall it be applied to the reduction of the 
national ch id/.* 

Ill (‘onsideriug tliis subject I may first )H>int out that there 
probably exists iio grievous pre.S8ure of taxation, and no con- 
sidc'rabh^ imx^uality as regards tht* several elass(*s af the 
people*. We are now able t-o c*stimate. with some a]q)roach to 
aeeuraey, the actual projHirtion of iiieonu* which is paid hv 
pers(uis of different ineomes. The aeeouuts now published 
by ( loverninent , and tin* labours of^sevi^nil eminent statis- 
ticians, especially Proft\ssor Leone T,evi and Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, permit us to make this calculation. The most recent 
addition to our information is contained in an elaborate paper 
read by Mr. Baxtc'r before the St4tti8ti{'al Society in January, 
1869. and since published in the form of a volume. Mr. 
Baxter has, with great industry and skill. (Collected a mass of 
mforniation eoneerning the habits ^of persons in different 
classes of society, which he combines with the published 
accounts of the revenue, and with the statistics of income 
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}>re^4ojisly estimated by himself and Mr. Deone Levi, Both 
he aiui Professor licvi come to the^ a)nt!limion that the 
working-classes* so long as they nuike a teni|K*rate use of 
spirituous liquors and tobacco, pay a distinctly less prtJjKirtion 
of their income t^o the 8tat^, and €‘ven intiun^Tuncc does not 
nuikt‘ their contribution proportionally greater than those of 
more wealthy persons. 

It happtuis that, before 1 was aware of^ Mr Baxter’s 
elaborate inquiries, I iindertcM>k a similar inquiry on a much 
mori' limited scale, by investigating the taxes paid by average 
families spending €lo, i><o. and 1*500 a year. My eon- 
elusions, as might lu* ex[»eet<*d, vv<‘re*not exactly eoiueident 
with those* (*ilher of Mr. Baxter or Profi'ssor li**vi. yet there 
was no great dis<Te|nin(*y . I eoneeive that famili(*s of the 
classt‘s mentioned, eonsuming nuKleratc* quantiti(*s of iobaeeo 
and spiritiaais liijuors. all pay aliout ten |>er cent, of their 
inccane in general local taxation. all<nvan<*e Ix ing inadt* for 
the n eeni rt'dia tlon of the sfigar duty and the refM al of the 
C(»rn duty.* But tla rd is this (list iiu tion to be noticed, that 
the taxation of tlu* middb* elasst's is mostly unavoidabit* . 
wiu'reas at least half the taxation of tin* poorer (lasBes 
dt'pends upon tht* anuMint of tolunao aial s|)irituous li(|uorH 
vvliieh they ei)nsu!m*. Families of artisans or iabounu's, 
alestaining from tla* use (d thesi* stimulants, are tfix<‘d very 
lightly, prol)ahly nut paying more than I or 5 per e<‘nt. of 
their income. Now. whih* many m(‘n an* total abstainers* 
and many are intemperate, i think we cannot ngani the 
taxi s ujxjn stimulants as we do other tuxes, 'flie payment 
of tiu* tax is voluntary, and is, I helir*ve, paid without n*lnel- 
ance. 'Fhe inon* we thus investigalt* the present ineidiuiec 
of taxation, the more it S(*ems int*xpedieni to proceed further 
in the* reduction of the customs and exfusi* duties, ^riie. 
residt would he to leave by far the larger ma.ss of the pe<q)Ie 
almost fn*e from anything hut kxal taxes, and U) throw" the 
w^hoie cost of Government iqMin the wealthier classes* and 
esjw cially those who have tangible pro|x^rty. 

But 1 venture to raise anotlu't question : I doubt whether 
the n*mission of taxation does as nnu‘h g<:K>d at the present 
day as it would at a future time. There are comparatively 
Ap|K!ndix A, p. 212. 
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few signs that th (4 wages of the working-classes, even when 
sufficient, are saved and applied really to advance the con- 
dition of the recipients. All is exi)ended in a higher scale 
of living, so that little permanent benefit results; and when 
bad trade comes again, there is as much distress as ever. It 
is only with the increase of education and temperance that 
the iru/rease of wages will prove a solid advantage. Thus, 
vvh(?n th<* H'ally hurtful taxes are n moved, it by no means 
follow^s that the further reniissioti of taxes leads to the profit- 
able (yxpenditure of income. Tin* money may be spent in a 
way far more profitable to the whole nation than it will be 
spt'iil by those uffiosc taxes are remitted. 

1 am glad, on this and many other accounts, that the pro- 
prirdy of reducing the national debt is l>eginning to be very 
generally rt (!ognis(‘d , The question was ably raised by Mr. 
Ijarnberl during the reet'nt session, and ladh in the House of 
Commons and in the newspaper prc.ss, many strong opinions 
w'eri^ expressed in favour of reduction. In fact, there was 
almost a g(‘neral feeling that Mr. Ldwe’s small measure (jf 
reduction was altogether ineonsiderahle eompnred with our 
opportiunitios and the greatness of the task ladore us. During 
every interval of peace we ought to <lear off tht‘ charges 
incurnHl during the previous war, otherwise wi* lornmit the 
fierious error of (diarging to capital that w’hich sliould }>6 
borne by income. If a railway company needs pt*riodically 
to rentvw its works, and charges all the cost to capital, it 
must eventually become insolvent; so if at, intervals we re- 
<juire to maintain the safety and indeptuidence of this country 
or its fx^ssessions by w^ar, and do it all l>y borrowed money, 
we throw the whole cost of our advantage u{x)n |H)stcrity. 
If, indeed, one great war could free usTrom all hiture danger, 
we might capitalise the cost and leave it as a pi^rpetual mort- 
gage upon the property of the country ; but if the effect of any 
war wears out, and we are liable to be involved in new wars 
at intervals, then we cannot fairly or safely go on adding 
perpetually to the mortgage upon the national property. 
The wars at the commencement of this century have secured 
Mt m fifty years or more of nearly upbroken peace, and yet 
;at ti!i6 end of this period of ev(^«*advaneing wealth, the great 
^debt urtMds ahnost at the same figure as at the commence- 
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ment.. We enjoy the peace and leave #ur^ descendants to 
pay its cost. 

!f it be said that this conntrv- is now far wealthjier and 
mori' able to endure the annual char^(* of the debt than ever 
befun*, 1 would point out that the expens<j of war is also 
greatly inereast d, if we <‘onsider the of the Abyssinian 
exp'dition, or the vast debts which other nations liavi' lately 
or art' now' incurring, it is evident that wt‘ ^lay have in a 
great war to incur hundreds of millions of debt, or else 
relinquish our f^roiniuent position, lict ns hopt‘ that such 
calarnitit's will he s|)ared to us: hut let us not suppese that 
we rrjay avoid tlieni by being lU'giigt nt and nnprefmred. It 
is not many rnt>nths sint e Mr. Low«' dt'clared that we must 
maintain our system of taxation sul»stant ially as it is, in 
ordt r to suj>ply revenue adequatt* to possihh' cmergcneieB. 
d'hr w isdojn of his vicwv is alrt'ady apparent : htil T hold that 
he should have gxme further, and stn'ugthened our liands hy 
a nu'asure for the redu<’tion*of the debt worthy of hiwS bold- 
ra ss and tlie surplus at his command. Hut the fact is that 
littli’ can he done in such a matter by any ministfu- utiless he 
h(* supj>ort(Ml l)y a strong f>uhlie opinion. 

The remarks which I most wi.shed to make an* now com- 
pleted, and there only remain one or two minm* iopir'S to 
w}ii( h I will mon* briefly allude. 

Thi' exf'e^sive mortality^ in great towns seems to dernarnl 
mor^‘ close attention than it has reeeived. lV»r many years 
ldv<T|«iol stiuni at or near the lop of list as n^gards 
iTiortaliiy, hut hy stremtons efforts it has h(*en n*tid<*n d jtjore 
h<*althy, Manelustcr, on the other liattd, although often 
considered the best paved, best watrreil, and in some othi*r 
respects the best rnarTaged town in tin? (ountry, has lately 
tak(*n a very high or even iht? highest place as regards 
mortality. In Halford, too, death-rate has steadily 
grown in recent years. It would seem as if we were entirely 
at fault, and that all our officers of health, sanitary cornrrjis- 
sioners, %nd the improvements of science and civilisation, 
cannot prevent nearly twice as* many people from dying as 
would die in a healthy.and natural state of things. 

Within the last few months attention has been drawn to 
this subject by a prolonged discussion in The MancheHer 
f 
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Guardian. It wtgs occasioned by Mr. Baxendcll, who 
brought before the Manchester Literary and Philcsophiail 
Society certain statistics tending to show that the mortality 
of Manchester was not due to any peculiar excess in the rate 
of infantile n»ortality. It was an old opinion that in a 
manufacturing tovvii like Manchester the children are 
neglected, while their mothers are employed at tlu‘ mills; 
but Mr. JkiXtyadell showed that th(‘ deaths of infants under 
five years actually hear a less pro|K)rtion to the whole 
mimlHT of dealfis than in any other of the large towns. 
Tliis conclusion was somewhat severely eritici.sed by tlu* 
Me<Ueal Oftieer of Heal‘th for Salford, andhy Mr. Ihinsoineand 
iMr. Eoyston, f)f the Manchester Sanitary Association. I’hf 
latter gentleimMi jM>iiited mit that tlu‘ triu* mode of eomputa' 
tion is to <*om|»are tht‘ di'atlis of infants with the numher of 
infants living, and the deaths of adults with the numher of 
adults. But (wam when calculations are made this 
iruumer it still turns otit thatHhe adult rnoilality of Alan- 
cliest(‘r is as eX(M‘ssive as the infaiUile mortality, ^^an- 
ch<'ster motliers sire thus exomu'ated from tla^ (diar^'e of 
neglic't, hut at the’ same time* a most im}H)rtant and mysteri- 
ous problem is left wholly un.solved. 

(hir perplexity must la* increased when we (onsider that 
Liverjioed and Manela’stt*!*, though both very uidiealthy 
towns, are (juite contrasted as rcganls situation and the kimls 
of emplovimml they present. If we compare Liverpool with 
other seajHirts, such as Bristol. Hull, ujhI Lopdon, ii is ftiund 
to exceed them all eonsiilerai>iy in mortality. Bolton, Ihiry. 
Pri*ston. Slot k|>ort ami ollu‘r towns have more woim’U em- 
ployed than Mancliester. comparatively speaking, yet tiny 
are mon* healthy. The si/e of the tvwvn. again, is not the 
chief cause, for London, though many tinu's more fM>pulous 
than any ot!u‘r town, is fieeid<‘tlly lualthy. The sites of the 
towns do not give any hotter soluti<»n of ihr diOieulty, 
London having probably as unhealthy a site as any of the 
other largo towns. 

I am surprised that more Uttention has not beirn drawn to 
the probable influence of a jKX>r Irisl) |H)f>ulation in raising 
the death-rate. It occurred to me that the great towns 
ivhieh are most tmhealthy agrt^» in containing a large pro- 
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portigii of Irish, and agree in nothing ejse which I cun dis- 
cover, To test this notion I havt^ calcvflakHl, from the 
census returns of 1S61, the ratio of the Irish-horn adult 
population inull the larger towns of Great Britain.' * It then 
becomes apparent at onc<* that the unhealthy towns of laver- 
fxx)l, Manchester. Salford, Glasgow. Dmulee, etc., are all 
distinguished by iK)sst‘8sing a largt» fH)|»ulation of Irish, 
whereas the healthy towns of liOtulon, Birini^ighurn. Bristol. 
Hull, Aberdeen, ete.. have less than Ih pir eiud. of adult 
Irish residi nts. SheOield is the tnily remarkable exci ption 
to this induction. It might seem that, in order to (onfinn 
this cunclusiiiri, I should show the death-rate in Dublin to 
Ih* v«‘rv high, (hi turning to tlu* aceoutd.s of the Irish 
]u‘gistnir-( icneral . we fmd the Dublin rate h) be low: but 
tiuui we fmd tliat thr Dublin l>irth-rate is i‘ven lower in pn»“ 
portion. In fa(‘t tlu' regisiT-y systi'in in Irtdand gives results 
so much lower iibevery resjHH't than thos(‘ of Great Britam, 
tliat we must •‘ither eonelufh* tin; statt‘ of pojnilation to be 
utU rly difVereut (lu re* from what it is lu^re. or we must sirp- 
ihe registration to la* \a*rv ineoinplete. If after furtlier 
investigation this suggestion should Im* found to explain the 
high and inysPrious mortality t>f many towns, it will. ] 
think, relii'Vt* us from some fx-rpl«'xity . give us more e(ai 
fidenee in sanitary measures, and |M)int out exact ly wla re 
most aUimtioii is needtaJ. 

'rile n<‘xt two or three years will l)e a time of great interest 
to sfatistieians^on account of the approaehitig (auusus of IhTI. 
\V<‘ shall soon p<»ssi-s8 tlala which will assist us In many in- 
vestigations, and enabh* ns sundy to estimate many of tin* 
ehang<’S in progre.ss. 

There is only om* buggestion cone*‘rning the e<uiHus which 
it occurs To me to make, nariudy, that it ought to be takcui in 
as nearly as possible a unihirm manner in ail the thn e parts 
of the? ITiited Kingdom. It hardly jKrinted out that 
the value of statistics almost entirely dcp(*nds ujv>n tfu* ae- 
curacy and facility with which <*ompariBong can he made 
between difTen*nt groups of facts, and a very slight variation 
in the mode of making the tmumerations of tlu* cctisijh or 


Sec* ApjK^mlix B, p. 213. 
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tabulating the results, will lead to error, or else render. tom- 
parison imix)ssibie. • 

Reasons, the force of which I cannot estimate, have led to 
the establisluiient of distinct registry offices in Edinburgh 
and Dul)lir^ Not only are the ordinary reports concerning 
births, deaths, and niarriages drawn up indep<?ndently in the 
several offu*es for England, Scotland, and Ireland, but even 
the census is ptirforrned by the separate authorities in the 
three kingdoms. Consequently, we have really three cen- 
susrs and three reports, and, at least in IBfVl. the tables 
were constructed to a great extent in dilTerent modes in 
thf‘se reports. Tims there is a total want of that unity and 
uniformity which, in a scit iitific jM>int of view, is indisjHms- 
able. If there is one thing more than aiudher which 
demands pcuh^rd unity arid centralisation, it is the work of 
the eensn.s and the ItegisbT Office ; but if we tan not have 
one cM-ntral office, ltd us hop(^ tluit the several liegistrar- 
Generals will co-operate bo as^to produce the nearest a|'- 
proaeh to uniformity in th(' census. Th(' diflenuit buritoria! 
divisions and arrangements may re(|uire some modifu'ations 
in the mode of enumeration, but except in this respect, there 
should be perfect identity. 

1 should lik<' to direct your attention for a nionnuit to the 
very copious and excellent statistical publications with which 
we are now furnished by Government. Owing partly to the 
prejudice against blue l)Ooks, and partly, probably, to the 
inoffi‘ctive mod<‘ of publication, the public g^v/ierally an' not 
aware that for th(‘ sum of cightpence any p<‘rson can obtain 
the Statistical Abstract of the Board of Trade, coidaining an 
admirable selection from the principal .statistics of the 
country during tbi‘ preceding fiftetur years. For a few 
shillings, again, may he had the Miscellaneous Statistics” 
of the Boanl of Trad<‘, furnishing a wonderful compilation of 
facts concerning three recent years, though I wish that this 
information could be brought more nearly up to the time of 
publication. 

By degrees a considerabM amount of system has been 
introduced into our parliamentary , papers. They have 
always been sufficiently copious — rather too copious in 
laet ; but until the last twenty years they consisted mainly 
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of disconnected and accidental accounts which were exceed- 
ingly troublesome to statisticians, and oftert of no use what- 
ever. It is from regular annual publications, carried on in a 
uniform manner, that we derive the nuisi useful inhftrnation , 
that which is capable of comparison and digestion The 
annual reports which have for some y<^ars been issued from 
various Govt^rnment departments are the best source of 
statistics; and I may suggest that th(*re several public 
de[)artments, for instance, the Mint, which do not yet give 
any regular annual rejK)rts. 

I would especially |H>int again to the last lU‘iH)rt of the 
Inland Revenue Department as a. model of what we might 
desire from other departnu'nta. In addition h) tlie usual 
arumal report, it contains an abstract of tlu^ previous K<‘|K>rtH 
for Um ye ars back, and, what is still more valuable, (oruplett' 
tables of ail inlami duties from tladr first estalilishinent, 
some of the tables going back to the beginning of last cen- 
tury. W(* are thus provideil with a eoinplett* history of tin* 
inland r(‘venu('. 1 ehmmt hut helieve that in many other 
departments thtTe is much valualdt^ information which 
might he fmriished to the public in like manner at a very 
slight cost. 

ruder other eircumstanees I sfiould have had some- 
thing to say to you (‘oneernitig international money. Just 
l)efore the jiresent unlia[*py war broke out, a Commission in 
Paris iiad reported in a rnanruT greatly facilitating the 
adoption of an international money in the Ih'itisli Kiiijun' and 
in Anu'riea ; at the same time a eonh'rence was about to he 
held in JkTiin, which would prohuhiy hav(‘ n.BulhMl in Bonn? 
iinp>rtant measures as ngards Prussia. Kverythiiig, in 
short, was favourahU^ to the early adoption of a common 
money. Ihit it need hanlly he said, that all hope of such a 
great reform must he debarred tiniil pf*ac(» is once again 
firmly established. * 

Since this Association last met, the great exfKuiment of 
tran-sferring the telegraphs to Government control has bt*en 
carried out. The result has beeft to some extent disappointing. 
The proprietors of the telegraphs, when negotiating with 
Government, discovered that their proj>erty was alxMit twice 
as valuable as they had before considered it. The enormous 
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profits which they inade out of the sale , seem to me to throw 
immense difficuliy in the way of any similar transfer in the 
future. It becomes, for instance, simply chimerical to sup- 
po8«^ that the (fovernraent can purchase* the railways, which 
are about two hundred and fifty times as valuable as the 
telegraphs, and which, if purchased in the same way, would 
cost (‘onBidcii'ably more than the whole national debt. The 
working of tht‘^tel(‘graphie department, again, confirms the 
anticipation that wt* must not exp<*ct from it aaiy such result.s 
as followed the estal)liHhmt*nt of the p(‘nny jx)st. Many 
jKHvpIe already i<w)k forward the time wh(*n uniform 
cost of a teU^grani will be (ki., but T b(‘lit ve that they will be 
disapiKiintcd. Th< y overl<x>k the essential difl‘en*nce that a 
great number of letters may be convoytMi almost as <‘lu*a])ly 
as one iettrr, wlu*rc as everw tek^graTu occupies the wires for 
a <lefinite time, and nxjuires to Ih' didivered, geiuTally sp<*ak- 
ing, by n .s[)i‘cial messenger. Thus, if wv are to have tin* 
rapid (Udivery without wbieli tt*Jegranm to me nearly 

va!u(d<‘S8, tiu* property and staff, and, (tf eour.se, the (‘X}»enses 
of the d<‘[mrtnieiit, must expand nearly proportionally to the 
business. .V reduction of the rate to tk/. . f>y bringing a gn at 
incTcase of work, would greatly augment tlu‘ <'X}>en.Si‘S of the 
department, and inf1i(‘t a loss u[>on the nation. 


APPKNDJX A. 

l’’.stimate of the proportion t)f texjxmditun* pai<l as taxes, 
general or loeal, hy averag<‘ families of man anil wife, with 
one. child over 10 years of age, and one. (diild under 10 years. 
The fainili<‘8 an' sup}K>8<‘(l to expend n*s|XMdively the total 
amounts of T IO, 1*85, and ,1*5<X), and to repn sent the <das,ses 
of lal>ourers, artisans, and iniddle-elass persons. The family 
expending l‘5tH) a-year is sup[K)sed to maintain three 
servants 

In the stateiiunit b<dow iio'allowanee is made for many of 
the stamp, license, and minor customs, duties, or the net 
revenue of the |H:)st office, so that six or seviui millions of 
Itivenue nmiain unaccounted for. These duties fall mainly 
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1 ^ Family |wr Auu^mi. 

Taxe« on nwsesaaries — Tea, ««gar, 
exitfee, fruit 

£40. 

1 IVr Cuut. 

1 « 
1 im 

fiss. , 

l*«r C.ut. 

11 

£B<X). 

IVr (Vnt. 

Oii 

Iak'aI taxeH 

1 

2-4 

11) 

liKMinie tax, house' and legacy duty , 



34 

SttmulanU— IWr, spirits, wine, U*- 
hacco ...... 

i ft-5 

1 

% 

4-1 

I *8 

Total |H*r cent, of income 

1 “ ' 

i i)*o 

; ] 

70 

i 

' 1 ’i 


u}X)n tho wralthior classes, and if they could Ih‘ apportioned, 
would prohal>ly raise the payuuuits of the iuidd]<‘-class and 
artisans' families to 10 per cent., the lahotirer’s payment 
remainiu;:! somewhat less than 10 f)er cent. Nt> atrount is 
takim of intemperate consumption of spirituous lif|uor8 and 
tobacco. Many of the lieeilse duties an' taken account 
in cak ulatine rfTeet of the «*UHtoms duties, ami an allow- 
ance of ‘20 per e(‘nt. is adde<l to th(' duties on e(>mmodilie8 to 
eovt*r the interest charerd by the dealers who advance the 
duties. 


aimm:ni>ix It. 

ON THE (oNN^XTioN BETWEEN THE HUSH BofM’LATlON 
AM) THE BATE UE MoirrALITY IN lOWNS. 

I have tested the su^r^estions madi’ in the \v\i in a variety 
<*f ways, arid have, in almost every ease, met with (‘onhrma- 
torv ('vidence. 

In taleulatin*;,^ tlu‘ jK-rcentaf^e of Irish |»of)ulation in any 
town. I have takfui the numbers only of tlie f)opulation of 
t\v<‘nty years of and upwards, for the obvious reason that 
if an Irish family live for a fe\^ years in Englaml. they miiv 
have children repstered as Entrlish born, althou^ifh they live 
under the same sanitary conditions as their Irish jiarents. 

The following statement compares the proportion of Irish 
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{x>pu]ation with the mortality in some of the principal 
towns : 


A 

Protwrtlon of 
Iri»h ; 

C«nmtM of IMII. 

ltAt« of Mortality 
! jKrr on the 

; Arerage of lsr>l.40e. 

LiverptK»l . 

. i 'MU 

' sas 

Mancneiiter 


. ai-o 

Halfonl . ^ 

. j 12*7 

26*1 

New<ja«tU‘ 

. ! 9*0 

27 4 

Bradford . 

. ; H*e» 

! 25-7 

IjeedB 

1 7 

1 27-8 

BinnirighHiti 

. 1 7:i 

: 2«i> 

Loinion 

. 1 5*7 

2;t*o 

Shcrtifld . 

. " i a*2 

28-5 


i • ( 


The hif^h mortality of Liv<*r{KH)l and Manchester is here in 
striking cunforrnity with the large Irish ]x>|)ulation, and 
more recent returns of the Salford mortality would also ex- 
hibit (onforinity. Sheffield is the only serious exception. 

In anotluT ealeulation, I tooR a list of the mortality of 
eighteen English towns in the year (»f tl)e census of IbOl. I 
ftapurak^d the towns into thn‘e groups, according as the 
mortality was : 

1. At the rate of 28 or more per 1,0(X). 

2. Retw(‘en the rates of 2 t and 20. 

3. At tin* rate of 2d or h ss. 

The ptu'centage of Irish population w Hit* aggrrcfate of 
each group, and the average mortality, w<Te then found to 
be as follows : 


Tiytrm of High MorUtlitg : 

LiverptHil, Manchent t*r, New- 
caatlo, and l^ltnn 

Toym» a/ MtMtm Mortalitg : 

Aahton, OUlham» 
Blackburn^ Shertield, LetnU . 

« 

Taam of Lr<tst Mortality : 

Bi'aflford, Nottingham, Bir* 
ininghaJDi Dudley, Stoke, 
WTulverhampton, Stourbridge 


Iriiih I\i(:>ulati«;n. | Mortality, 


211 ) I 29-8 

! 


7-0 


! 

I 26*0 

! 


! 


5*6 


22D 
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With the above we may com|mre London, which has an 
Irish population of 5.7 per cent., and a mortality of 23.6, on 
the average of the years 1851-60. 

Observing in another list that Altrineharn, Bakewtdl, and 
Warwick were districts of low mortality, the rate scarcely 
exceeding 20 in 1,000. I calculated the Irish pt'reentage as 


follows : 

IVr Cvut. 

AUrinrham ^ . C’O 

Warwirk 


Or, aggregating the three towns toge ther, we find tht' Irish 
population to be on the whole 2.2 jx‘r‘cent., or less than luilf 
the average proportion of Irish tliroughout England and 
Wales, which is 1.52 |>cr cent. 

These facts apfx'ared to iru* to be almost of a conclusivt* 
character by theiiis<*lvea, t)ut in extending the comparison to 
the Scotch towns . we nn^et with the strongest |;K)H8ihh* t‘or- 
rohoration. The eiglit princ>pal Scotch towns happen to fall 
apart into two very distinct groufvs. th<* particulars of wliitdi 
are shown in the following tabh' : 


of /Mnft' Irish i^opulatiott : 

Irtinh IStpultitioik, 
(N.'tidiifi of l h»M. 

( lirttf uf MorUliiy 
j iw.*r l,<KKOm thij 
j Avoni*,^’ of 

Uufidev .... 



.... 

s.vo 

: 

G!V«*i»<M*k 


I an 

I’aiHlev' . . 

ISl ' 

1 


Totnis ttf tSinud frhii Populu/ion : \ 


KilinburgU . 

. i 7-4 

-47 

Leith .... 

UfJ 


IVnh . . . ^ 

. ; C-4 ; 

ii4{> 

.Alx'rdeeii . 

. ; 1-8 



Forming avt^rages of the above r1und>ers, we have : 


Av<9rHf<«! 

Prouittlou of IrUI* 

* ‘ % ro|>\)li4t1<m. 


Towns of large Iriah popidation 21 1 

„ Huiall „ j 5 a 

287 

23*8 

\ 
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If may not be unworthy of remark that in the moat un~ 
healthy towns--' Li verpcK>l, Manchester, Salford, etc*., the 
Irish women are in excess of the men ; whereas in the most 
healthy^ towms — such as Hull, Leith, and Aberdeen — the 
w^onien are even few^er than the men. The following is the 
proportion of Irish women to the w hole munbcr of women in 
the healthy places : ‘ 

Per Cxjnt. 

f^eith ......... 5*3 

Alwi-clecn . . . . . . 1T> 

1*4 

Warwitrk 1*9 

AUrifiohrtin . . . .4*7 

We should naturally turn to ascertain whether the inortal* 
ity in IrclMnd at all la ars out the af)par( iit i flect of Irish 
iinmigration in Knglaiu!. Taking th(‘ average of a few 
y<\ar.s of tlx* rt‘turiis of births and deaths in huldin. J hixl 

that tin* rates are in both cases alnnmt cxactiv the same, 

« 

namely, ‘Jtbl per 1 ,00(1. In one return the dt aths were »T16, 
while the l)irths were only 21.7. .\s the hirtli-rate much 

exee«‘dH the. death-rate in England and otlier progres.sive 
countries, we tnust <*ither regard tlit* fKjpulation of Irelarul 
as being in a very abnormal state, (»r we must reject the. 
returns as wholly unworthy of eonlidema*. 

Tlx* halitor of 77/r Staiistical Jaurnnl has often ap[H‘nde<l 
a note to the Irish returns, railing attention to their ap- 
parent untnistvv<irihiries8. I ntil we know to what <*xtent 
tin* returns ari* defective, tln\v an* simply misleading and 
mis<‘liit‘Voii8 : hut if they are at all ap[>roximat<‘ to the truth, 
they leixl strofig support to the supfK>sition that English 
mortality is greatly influem ed by .Irish immigrants. 



CRUELTY TO ANIMALS---A STUDY IN 
SOCIOLOGY.^ 


Some philosophers hold that whaU ver we feel in our con- 
science to be right, is right. Others assert that the course 
of action to be approved is evidently that which It^ads U) tht* 
greatest balance of pleasure over pain. In easting up this 
credit and debit account, vve may properly include not only 
the {)leasun s and pains of all mankind, but those of the lower 
animals, so far as they can be t*stirnatiHl and compared with 
human feelings, llchwever theiw* fundamental questions of 
mural science may be settled, it is curious to reflect how little 
the two standards of right do, as a matter of fact, cor- 
resf>ond. In a great many instances which might be pomted 
out, public sentiment condemns and rigorously represses one 
particular form of hurtful lu tion, while it condones or ap- 
proves deeds of a parallel nature equally against the greatest- 
happiness principle. Prevailing moral scntiinentB seem to 
be founded on no nice appreciation of comparative evil and 
cornparat i ve g(A)d . 

It has often struck me that the English jieople are under 
some misapprehensions about their national virtues. Long 
ago they abolished public lotteries, and a lottery wheel is 
now considered a wicked and demoralising thing, except in 
its rather ominous connection with the sale of works of art. 
But though lottery wheels are abolished, they tolerate the 
existence of a betting system as demoralising as any lotteries 
which ever were held. It is true that there are laws against 
betting in public, which save the national conscience in sonan 
degree; but everyone is aware that the nation deliberately 
ignores the existence of betting rings among its own arista- 

‘“Fortnightly Ileriew,'’ May, 1876, vol. xix., pp. 671-684. 

* O 
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cratic governors, and does not make earnest efforts to sup- 
press the practice. 

The English feel their superior virtue, again, in the matter 
of slavery. They set the world the example of alwlishing 
this odious thing ; the very name of slavery cannot be en- 
dured in England. When it became known that certain 
South Sea Islanders were being kidnapped occasionally, and 
carried into sorne sort of slavery in Queensland, the Govern- 
ment took prompt and effectual measures against this 
abominable practice ; but when it was stated that the 
Australian aborigines in the north of Queensland were being 
shot like kangar(X)s, or .poisoned wholesale by strychnine, one 
solitary member of parliament went so far as to ask the 
Government whether this was true. The 'Government re- 
plied that they did not know, but would make iru|uirie8. and 
nothing more has been lu^ird of the matter to the prt'sent 
day. Accounts which I have heard of the proceedings in 
the border districts of Queensland are simply dreadful. 
These accounts may or may not be tl*uc,^ and I should not 
like to vouch for them ; but the point is that English society, 
though it runs wild about surrendering a fugitive slave, has 
never cared even to ascertain whether or not scores of the 
Australian natives are shot like kangaroos, or poisoned by 
strychnine, like the native dogs. 

The most remarkable, however, of all such cases of dis- 
proportionate moral sentiment is found in the case of cruelty 
to animals. In this respect, again, the F^nglish arc? pre- 
eminently a virtuous pc'ople. Less advanceS or, it may be, 
dcgenerak> nations still indulge in savagr s{x>rt8 like bull- 
fighting. I remember that a kind of thrill of horror went 
through the newspapers when it was^once reported that the 

'Since writing the iilnn'c 1 have found tlmt stuteincntA arc to 

ft givat extent ct>nfirnit*d in a w’ork just published u|>^»ii Queensland, 
calltHl *‘The Queen 4»f the Colonies.” A squatter destro^’ed a whole 
trilvft of blaAts by giving them a Img <»f Hotir {susoiuKi by .strychnine. 
Tliift crime in t'oiiqmrable with that of Tlioma.wn. No attempt wtm 
made to puntah htnj. Another qiae, in which two bhu‘ki4*were inteii- 
lioiially poi«>n(Hl by strychnine, is also inentioiUHl. ^Hie sh*M>ting and 
poift4>ning of natives an? said to have ceased fin the last few yeai-s ; but 
ought we t^> b«4 satisSed by \*ftgiie and un#up|K>i*ted assertions in a matter 
of thift kind f 
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Empress Eugenie had a attended a bull-fight. Long ago the 
English abolished such a brutal pijictice# as bull-baiting, 
which is now only a matter of history. It is pleasing to 
hear of the intelligence and success with which the police 
everywhere follow the tracks of cock-fighters, A party of 
men cannot meet on the most secluded moor in the country, 
but the forc*6 are down upon them betore many ** mains '' 
have been fought. Tht» praiseworthy effort^ of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to animals are unceasing. A 
man ties crackers to the tail of a pigeon to make it fly better. 
He is marched before a magistrate ami fined. An ingenious 
rnenagt rie-keeper makes hyienas jiynp through a blazing 
ring. The bench denoun<‘e the gross cruelly, it having been 
given in evidence that hyauias are much afraid of fire ; hut 
they ultimately discliarge the accused, on the ground that 
hya-nas are not donu^sticated animals. Within the last few 
days a man has b^een fined for tanning a horse by electricity. 
Again, it is thought a very cyie! thing to bait rabbits or other 
animals in an enclosed space, and every now and then a 
b(M;rhouse-kecpf?r suffers under the .Act against Uiis cruel 
practice; but, curiously enough, if you only let the animals 
liave a run in an open space before they are killed by the 
dogs, this is not cruel, being called eoumtu] as contrasted to 
baiting. That is to say, if you let an animal endure the fear 
of death for a short time, an<l exhaust itself in vain efforts to 
escajK', and then give it the actual pains of death, there is 
no (xuelty^ 

But 1 need hardly go on at any great length to show that 
the sentiments of the public in resfK^ct of c ruelty to animals 
are simply in a chaotic state. There is no approximation 
whatever to the utiljtarian standard. .An almost infinite 
amount of needless pain is inflicted upon the lower animals 
every day, and yet, because it is done in a familiar form, the 
inspectors of the Society f)as8 it ever, and indeed the laws 
take no cognisance of it. Sportsmen and ratcatchers ruth- 
lessly leave wounded animals to die slowly and in torture. 
But if men tie crackers to the^tails of pigeons, the fac^t of 
their conviction is telegraphed to every daily newspaper in 
the country, and appefltrs under the sensational heading, “ A 
New Phase of Cruelty.” 
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By far the most imtional of moral seDsatioiu, howev«, is 
that excited by Ibc reyelations of vivisection. It is not too 
much to say that the public have almost unanimously been 
shocked “by the details of experiments which tte Society for 
the Abolition of Vivisection have taken care to make widely 
known. That a number of medical men should have met at 
Norwich, and coolly stood by to witness M. Maghan cut open 
the thighs of two dogs, and inject alcohol and absinthe 
therein, drove many people almost wild with indignation. 
When, in 1873, the authors of the “ Handb<K»k of the Physio- 
logical Laboratory ” published their unlucky volume, and 
disclosed the secrets ot the vivisection table, a part of the 
public seemed to become almost inarticulate with rage, that 
such things should be allowed in a Christian and an English 
country. 

Words of sufficient strength seem to be wanting to exprt?88 
the feelings of anti-vivisectionists. Hellish, monstrous, 
abominable, horrid, horrible, devilish, diabolical, demoni- 
acal, ghastly, sinful, wicked, detestable, villanous, atrocious, 
nameless, infamous — such are a few of the adjectives most 
commonly applied to the practice ; and it seems difficult to 
suggest stronger ones. Yet, from the way in which the 
writers pile up the agony, they evidently think their language 
inadequate to the occasion. I noticed one letter, occupying 
hall a column of small print, in a London evening paper, 
which might be described as cme continuous yell of ind^na- ; 
tion from beginnit^ to end. Mr. Gleorge Durieptt, d tto/ 
Society for the Abditmn of Vivkection, probifoly i^ve a farm 
;to the snpjffessed fedings of many, when be desi^ihedl rivi^ 
sectimi as bdlish, horrid, and mons^us, as "an Abomina- 
tion imported from tiie Consent,” imd as *gnng lumd in 
hand with Atheism.” * 

It is norioeable that not a few oi ^ eminent men who 
have practised vivisection-, or are immediately interested in 
its results, express almost equally strong feelings. Mr. 
Dsrwin, when asked what he would think of trying a painful 
experiment without anesthetics, when it could be done as 
well with them, replied emphatically. “ It deserves detes- 
.ilation and abhorrence." (Question *4,672). Dr. Sharpey, 

, * Beport of die Boyal Oommiaiion oa Tiviaection, p. 886. 
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R?fepring to one of Majendie’a esperiflients which he had 
witnessed in his youth, described it sA “ his'famous, it might 
rather have been called infamous.” expt>riment ^Question 
474). Other less eminent witnesses spoke almost in a 
similar tone of practices in which they were themselves 
deeply intertated. • 

I hope that I should be one of the last to deny that it is 
hellish and infamous and detestable, and so’ forth, to inflitdi 
n^dless pain on the lower animals. But I wish to ask, If 
so. why dotHS society, and English socuity esiwhilly, go on 
ptirmitting the perpetration of hellish atrocities, on a most 
gigantic scale, in their very midst? Why docs it allow 
practices t)f thm hellish description to be fashionable amiise* 
ments of the upper clasm^s, patronised by royalty, purchased 
at vast cost, commented on by all the daily press, and by a 
number of special journals, as if these amusements were 
more imix)rtant*to humanity than all science and art put 
together? Can anylH>dy deny that what is known as “sport,” 
or as the “ noble science.” including hunting, coursing, deer- 
stalking, shooting, battue-shooting, pigt^n-shooting, and 
angling, is from beginning to end, mere diversion founded on 
the needless sufferings of the lower animals? On what 
sociok^ical or psychok^cal grounds e«i we explain the fact 
that a comparatively nnali amount of pain infticted for the 
lofty porpose of ftirtheriE^ icietDce astd laHfring |Us^ 
mortality should ex^te aodh feehn|^ 

tlie infUdlbn of almost infimt^ gradler amonntt of pain ki 
mere trivial amuaemoot seems to egdte no oocraqxJiidkig 
feeling at all? Why ie the country agitated with diegnet at 
the report of a cock-fight, ot a coodbat betwemi a man and a 
dq;, or the eiectrifijnsg of a home, ^ile 1|ie newqpap«nt 
send their i^Mcial omre^pcoidents to India to dmer&e the 
aduevements of our future erapeipr in sri(^ng pigs? 

It might seem indispensable, in treating a question of this 
soit, to lay down some clear definition, showing what is 
cruelty and what is not ; but aity attempt to reconcile popular 
sentiments with a single definition of the term will utterly 
fail. To inflict pain for the pleastire of inflicting it, is 
unquestionable and malignant cruelty. To inflict pain 
negligently^ and without any adequate motive, as when a 
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butcher, habituated to the slaughtering of animals,^ pays 
little regard to t\ie shortening of their last agonies, is also 
cruel. But it would not seem that the infliction of pain is 
always regarded as a necessary ingredient of cruelty. A 
large part of the public strongly condemns the practice of 
pigeon-shooting as e- cruel and brutal amusement. But a 
bird when fairly shot dies instantaneously, without time to 
feel pain, and when the business is properly conducted no 
bird need he left in pain for more than a very brief time. 
But there can be no doubt whatever, that, in shooting wild 
birds and rabbits, a large proportion of the animals are pain- 
fully wouiub‘d, and yet escape beyond the reach of the 
B|K)rtsman. Wyndham, in a remarkable speech which he 
made in favour of hull-baiting, asserted that in shooting 
there were ten birds wdurahnl for one bird killed. I should 
think, or at least hope, that this is an immense exfiggeratfon ; 
in the absence; of any data I will assimu* that, for ten hinls 
or rabbits killed outright, there is^ only one painfully 
wounded. Now we can hardly 8upjx>st‘ that the number of 
birds and rabbits shot annually in this kingdom is less than 
thirty inilliotis, and vee arrive at the fearful result that, to 
say the least, three million animals an* painfully mangled 
yearly, partly to supply food, but mainly to afford amuse- 
ment to the wealthy. Let us grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that only half of these animals could be taken pain- 
lessly by nfds. Then we must allow’ that a million and a 
half wounded animals suffer agonies for the mere diversion of 
our 8fK)rting classes. Strange to s«ay, this enormous inflic- 
tion of needless pain is seldom thought cruel. Tr\]e sport 
is held to he a wholesome manly exercise. Pigeon-shooting 
is cruel, although the animals die speedily and certainly. 
Eahbit-shooting is not cruel, apparently because the poor 
wounded animals which escape die a lingering death out of 
sight. 

It may be said that the sportsman does nothing more than 
the laws of nature authorise. He procures food by .the most 
direct pitK^ess, and kills animals in a rapid painless way. 
But this does not at all hold good of ay sporting. From my 
observation I can affinn that many sportsmen acquire a 
laste for the simple wanton destruction of life apart from all 
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ulterior purposes. Provided an animal will only make a 
good moving target they want to shoot it. They will do this 
at sea, in woods, and inaccessible places where there is no 
possibility of recovering the animals, or of putting them out 
of pain if badly wounded. In Norway and Australia 1 have 
frequently saen the sjx)rting instinct of^the English develop 
itself in freedom, and I can only conclude that s|X)rt ” is 
synonymous with the love of the clever destixjction of living 
things. 

We should not speak of sportsmen as if they were all 
exactly alike, and I have no doubt that many of them would 
hate to leave an animal in pain wheir they could help it ; but 
not so in every ^’ase. I have had narrated k> me tht‘ proceed- 
ings of a highly aristocratic jmrty, engaged in the fashionable 
amusement of battue-shooting. A wouiuied t>ir(l fell near to 
a group of tountry people, who were l(X)king on at their 
superiors. The ^K)()r bird lay writhing in agony on the 
ground, and a bystamler alrm)st instinctively stepptal forward 
to fuit it out of pain. He* received such a rating from some 
of the aristocratic party for his impertinence as be has not 
forgotten to the pnisent day, nor is likely to forget. 

It does not seem possible to aequit women, e8f)e{‘ially 
woimm of distinction and fashion, of indirect t>a'rtieipaiion 
in most extensive acts of cruelty. 1 do not lay so much 
weight as some do ufK)n tiieir attendanc^e at pigeon -shooting 
matchc'S. Many a fun? lady would turn sick at the notion of 
seeing 5ipiC»h^('key slaughtcr(»d for her ovvn talde, who would sit 
by and compliment men on their skill in riddling f)igeon8 and 
(loves. There are fine distinctions in matters of this sort. 
But what I chiefly refer to is the im'sistihle tendency of 
women to ornament their hats and bonnets with the wings of 
birds. We speak of being as happy as a bird yet all over 
the W'orld a shocking destruction of the most happy and 
beautiful little creatures which ^xist is occasioned by the 
vanity of women, and eg|)ecially by those who may pretend 
to be the most educated and sensitive. There are women 
who seem to become hysterictfl at the very name of vivi- 
section. Has it (K'ciirred to them that by doing away with 
the use of birds’ wingli and feathers they would prevent the 
lingering, painful deaths, not simply of stores, or hundreds. 
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or tbonsaudSf but imUiiN^ of seusitive aaimalB?^ We 
ahould always remember that for each hundred birds shot, 
killed, and secured, there are ten, twenty, or perhaps more, 
which lie fatally wounded for hours or even days. 

In connection with this subject of cruelty, I confess that 
a disagreeable truth is perpetually forced upqn my mind, 
namely, that the amusements of the lower classes are readily 
denounced as cruel, while the sports of the squire and the 
aristocrat are held up as noble, though involving far more 
pain to animals. At one time there were local by-laws of 
manors, providing that no bull should be killed before it had 
been baited for the amtrsement of the people. But about the 
beginning of this century, when the manorial system had 
quite broken down , it was discovered that bull-baiting was a 
brutal and demoralising exhibition, and it was forthwith sup- 
pressed. Yet to the present day it is thought a fine thing to 
turn out a stag and chase it for hours in martal agony, after- 
wards caging it up for another run. Some years ago I saw 
a revolting account in the papers of the way in which some 
Yorkshire squires had similarly conducted a beaver hunt, if 
I recollect aright. Yet when we come to think about it, I 
do not know that, except in being unusual, there is anything 
worse in such hunts than in ordinary fox-hunting — ” the 
noble science,” as it is called. What, 1 should like to know, 
is there noble in it, except that many ” noblemen ” pursue it? 
A score or two of strong men, mounte*d on the fleetest horses, 
wdth a pack of highlvrtraiued hounds, pursue or\<?- v/retched 
little palpitating animal. It is true that Professor New- 
man, in his recent interesting article on Cruelty, endeavours 
to show very ingeniously that hunted animals do not suffer 
much, the physical exertion banishing the anguish of fear. 
Swift animals, he considers, are made to run. The real 
dreatl of death, he thinks, is felt w’hen we sit in ambush and 
hear our enemies, as Idomeneus in Homer said, compassing 
our death. But surely the hunted fox must suffer this too 
when he gets into cover, and hears the dogs snuffing around 
him, or when be runs to eartla and has to be dug out. I am 
told, too, that a hunted animal, 8U|>|X)sing him to escape 
death, suffers very severely from cramp in the overstrained 
I see nothing in fox-hunting to render it otherwise 
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k&a^ highly cruel, except that it is ^upWe.** I fear# too, 
that tlbe priocipal difference to be di>wn between coursing 
and baiting, is that the latter is the form of sport most 
likely to fall within the means of the lower classes. • 

From these and many other instances, which w'ill readily 
suggest theu^selves, we may learn that^the popular notions 
of cruelty deiKjnd in a comparatively slight degree upon the 
real amount of pain inflicted. The attitude of mind of the 
inflicter, the circumstances of the infliction, the degree or 
way in which the pain is made manifest, and especially the 
frequency with which the act has been done in past times, 
or the social grade of those by whom it is usually done, are 
all taken into account. 

Cruelty is, in fact, a highly complex notion, involving 
sc‘veral distinct elements involved together in a most subtle 
manner. It is only by the aid of the new sciences of 
Sociology and Anthmpology— with the guidance, in short, of 
Mr. Spencer or Mr. Tylor— 4hat we can attcinj)t to explain 
the apparent iiiconsistencii-s whk*h meet us on every side in 
moral and s(K‘ial <|uestions of this kind. Ihit we may per- 
haps classify the idements of cnielty under four principal 
heads, as follows : 

Firstly, the actual physical pain inflicted. 

Secondly, the motive or purjx>8e of inflicting the pain, or 
rather of p<*rforming the action which produces pain. 

Thirdly, the degree in which the action in question is 
habituaUsu^J familiar. « 

Fourthly, the manner in which the pain is cXjireKs-il 
and the circumstances of its infliction impressed u}X)ii the 
imagination. 

We might call thesii elements of cruelty respectively, the 
physical, the moral, the sociological, and the psychological 
elements. Different acts of cruelty involve these? elements 
in the most various proportions. When hya?nas were made 
to jump through blazing hoops, this was at once pronounced 
to be gross cruelty, because it conflicted with our notions of 
what is habitual and recognisefl. When a man was pro- 
secuted in Scotland for barbarously beating some sfjorting 
dogs in the process of rfaining them, the sheriff held that this 
was not cruelty, because you could not have sporting dogs 
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without traijaing th«m. Here the element of habit comes in 
palpably. Sporting dags are required for man's amusement, 
and the Reaping hyaenas were also employed to amuse visitors 
to the menagerie. What then is the difference\ except in the 
familiarity of the amusement, unless indeed we remember 
that s(>orting dogs* are chiefly wanted by the aristocratic 
classes ? 

The country Is shocked now to hear that horses have been 
occasionally tamed by electricity in Yorkshire. Here the 
sociological element is again predominant. Horses may be 
tamed by any of the methods approved by our forefathers, 
though there is no prof)f that they are less painful ; hut the 
notion of using an electric shock for the pur|^X)8e has given a 
moral shock to the country. In the same way we may 
explain the grotesqueness of the proposal made in tliat re- 
markable work, The Unseen Universe/’ to punish criminals 
by the electric battery. You may starve** a criminal, shut 
him up in a dark cell, or tear hts back with th(‘ cat. but you 
!nu8t not do anything which conflicts so much with our 
notions of the propter and habitual as to call in the aid of 
science. It may b(^ that electricity would give the most 
deterrent effect wuth the least }>ernianent injury ; but it 
would still be cruel on the sociologi(‘al ground. 

The psyrhologi(’al element in cruelty has regard to the 
degree in which the pain of the animal is made apj>arent to 
the spectator, and forced upon his imagination. There is a 
curious instil ri<‘c to tliis efft*et in the life of Wiilij^tn^Rc^coe.^ 
wdio tells us that in early life he 8f>ent many hours in stroll- 
ing along the shore of the Mersey, or in fishing. But on one 
occasion, as he says in his own words, ”1 determined to 
become a BpoH&mnn : and having procured a gun. and found 
an unfortunate thrush perched on a branch of a tree, I 
brought him to the ground with fatal aim ; but I was so 
horrified and disgusted vvith the agonies which I saw^ him 
endimj in death, that I have never since rejx^ated the experi- 
ment.” William Roscoe, then, drew^ the line pf cruelty 
between fish and fowd. The^ helpless flopping and struggling 
of the hooked fish did not impress qpon him the sense of 

Life of William Roscoe,** by hi* «4>n, Henry Ro«fcoe. 18 : 

Toll, pi 1. ^ 
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pain vdth sufiBdient acnt^ness to overpower the satisfaction of 
siicct 8S. But the writhing of a tortunicl bird* was an expres- 
sion of siiffering too strong to hear. I l>elieve that much of 
the obkxjuy so*wrongly cast upon Dr. Ferrier arose from his 
operating uix)n monkeys, whose grimaces, ^s described by 
him, approached too nearly to a human form. That this is 
so we may pt^rhaps infer from the indignation exjxmded upon 
the ease of the unfortunate pathmt ex|)erimehtt*d on by an 
American mediail man, as decribed in The Spvctatof of 
Marcli 20th, 1875, and discussed in subsequent numbers. 
The woman was dying of a mortal disease, her brain was 
already exposed, she consented to the exf>eriment9, which 
were also painlos^. Yet the idea of sticking needk's into her 
brain and exciting spasmodic movements and grimaces by 
electricity was lield to be so cruel, although painless, that 
the ofxrator left the country. Cruelty, then, docs not 
necessarily involve the infliction of any apjin^ciable pain ; 
it may ( onsist in the p^oductihn of expressions which merely 
suggest id<‘as of pain. 'I'he psychological element of cnndty 
may. then, l^ecorne so iinjx)rtant as itself U) constitute cruelty 
almost entirely. It is not the knowledge, in a logical sort of 
way, that pain is neeillegsly and wantonly inflicted upt>n the 
low(T animals which excites fx>pular indignation, otherwise 
why does the sjx^rting spirit meet with approval rather than 
disgust? Cruel actions, according to |K)piilar esteem, are 
simply those which bring the fact and intensity of {)ain t-oo 
niuchTajfcrfKthew imagination. It is something in the same 
way that we are more nfTc*cted by hearing of one man killed 
half a mile off, than of ten thousand p:*ople perishing in an 
unknown part of China or South America, 

The same p<»rplexing*difference of se ntiments will be found 
to occur again as regards the rat-catching business. It is 
well known that there is a regular^trade in live rats, which 
are caught in cage-traps, and then supplied at regular market 
prices to dog-fanciers, who want either to train young ratting 
dogs or to /exhibit the powers of^their pets. A great many 
people w^ould call this traffic in rats a bas(*, cruel thing; but 
this can hardly be on account of physical pain caused to the 
rats. They can suffer but little in the cage-traps, and a 
skilful rattini^-dog disposes of a rat at a single toss. The 
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same people who would denounce the cruelty of ratting neirer 
bestow a thought upon those dreadful serrated steel traps, 
actuated by a powerful spring, which catch the unhappy 
animal by any part of his body — head, trunk', legs, or tail — 
which happens ito be within reach. Often must an animal 
caught in such a trap suffer for hours, and even for days, 
torments quite equal to those of the vivisection table without 
chloroform, thfe pangs of hunger being suptTadded, In these 
days of inventive progress it would be verj' easy to devise 
traps w^hich W'ould kill rats and mice instantaneously and 
with certainty. If the Scxiiety for the prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has offered^ prizes for the invention of such traps, 
or has taken any steps to reduce the imnien^ amount of pain 
caused by the present traps, such efforts have not come to 
my knowledge. 

Turning now to the Re[K>rt of the Royal Commission t)n 
Vivisection, my ow^n impression is very strong to the? effect 
that no abuses of the practice "of any iinf)ortance have been 
proved. The rumours and hearsay evidence about the fre- 
quent private vivisections by students did not usually bear 
cross-examination, though in one town it is clear that a kind 
of small club of students had been exjx'rimenting. The 
story of the old horse kept for the purpose of practising 
operations in a veterinary ac hocjl is also an unpleasant one 
(Qiiestions 5,037-5,043). But if we allow that there was 
some cruelty in this single case, I do not think there is any 
need to exfxmd much sentimental indignation The 

witness who made this case known was obliged to allow^ in 
his answ^ers to other questions (5,052-5,054) that he had him- 
self performed a far more painful operation on horses, 
namely, that of firing them withcnit always taking the 
trouble to give them chloroform. The same witness de- 
nounced “ the fearful cruelty ” wdth which a particular dog 
had been treatt?d by some students. Examination, how'ever, 
showed (Questions 5,009-5,030) that the intention had been 
to kill the dog in the manner usually eonsiderejd the least 
objectionable, namely, by tW administration of prussic acid. 
The dose having p^^rhaps been insufficient, the dog 8CK)n 
afterwards showed signs of life, and some students tried the * 
effect of a little ammonia as an antidote. Having become 
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partially sensible, it was promptly kille^ by a blow on the 
head. * The dog probably suffered no^pain^ or as little as 
might be ; and I see nothing so cruel in it as for a sportsman 
to shoot a biitl, and then depart without taldng the •trouble 
to ascertain whether it is killed or only wounded. 

A great deal of attention was given to thi case of certain 
dogs which had been killed by strychnine in the presence of 
medical students, for the purpose of demonstmting the action 
of that fearful poison. As regards the physical pain caused, 
I see no grounds for complaint, while it is pt^rmitted for the 
squatters of Queensland to kill the native dogs in large 
numbers by strychnine. If the use of this poison is in itself 
cruel, then the Society for the Prevention of (’ruelty should 
take means to ptohibit its general use. It is on moral and 
psyc!)ological grounds, then, that the exhibition of the effects 
of the poison are to be objected to, if at all. But nobody 
denied that a meclical man ought to learn the symptoms of 
strychnine {poisoning, which might not only be met with in 
practice, but are very Instructive^ in other respects. It was 
given in evidence by several high authorities that no one 
could adequately (;one(*ive the action of strychnine* without 
witnessing it. So that the question really is whether riiedicml 
studemts are to be preventc^l from gaining necessary know- 
ledge in the most clTt*ctive way, because it will hardcui and 
si^ar their moral natures to see an animal killed for the 
purjx)se. 

It jaagpia to me, speaking as one having no practical 
acquaintance wulh such matters, that if the exhibition of 
poisoned dogs is objectionable, then a great part of the 
clinical instniction of medical students is objec^tionable. Are 
students, for instance, Jo be allowed to study patients dying 
of hydrophobia or other dreadful diseases? To allow the 
general public heedlessly to see such painful sights would be 
disgusting, simply because^, it would* be encouraging a morbid 
pleasure in the witnessing of pain. But it is a necessary 
fmrt of the education of a medical man, not only to learn the 
nature of the diseases, but to harden his nerves, and to 
acquire the power of encountering the most dreadful camjs of 
human suffering without losing his presence of mind. It is 
in clinical practice he acquires this power, and it seems to 
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me out of the question, that after coolly scrutinising human 
suffering in alUits vv^orst phases, his moral nature tnll be 
destroyed by seeing the poisoning of a dog. No doubt it is 
a question admitting of discussion how far the constant 
witnessing of pfiin blunts the moral nature. But so far as I 
can judge of tlu medical men with whom I am acquainted, 
their moral natures have sustaine<i no injuries. On the con- 
trary, they are in general among the most humane of men, 
and all their affections and symmthics have been in no 
degree weakened by the painful scenes they constantly 
witness. Now, if this be so, 1 am quite unable to see how^ 
the exhibition, in a .reasonable and necessarj* degree, of 
experiments ujk)u the lower animals, conducted in as pain- 
less a way as the nature of the exixiriment" allows, can have 
the dreadful moral consequences attributed to it by the anti- 
vivisectionists. As regards the physical element of cruelty, 
the student may well reflect that infinitely greater amounts 
of pain are daily inflicted, w^ith the approval of the com- 
munity, by the sjK)rtsinan and the ratcatcher. As regards 
the moral element, he may feel assured that an able and 
exfx^rieneed teacher would not exhibit useless experiments. 

There is one thing which I much regret in this bitter dis- 
cussion, namely, that questionable motives are imputed to 
those wdio {)raotist* vivisection for tlu- puiqxist* of research. 
Like most warm and intemptjrate partisans, anti-viviseetion- 
ists can see no g(X)d in those they pursue, and failing to 
convince i>eople that experiments on animals aje^jjUJeless, 
they wish to make them out to he cruel on fme second or 
moral ground, namely, that the experiments are p<‘rformed 
merely for the pur[K)8e of gaining reputation or ** notoriety,” 
as they call it dyslogistically. They^ would have us believe 
that men like Dr. Ferrier or ]>r. Michael Foster, although 
they may be discovering truths of some imj)ortance to suffer- 
ing humanity, are not really doing it from humane motives. 
But can anything be more gratuitous and unfair? In the 
absence of any special reason, I altogether question our right 
to pry into private motivAi. If the experiments are well 
performed, and the results are, or are hkely to be, in a fair 
proportion of cases, useful to marfkind, I think that the 
{Hrivfita motives of the observer are not a matter for public 
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animadversion. The law distinctly takes this view, allowing 
the f idlest freedom of criticism upon an aut|ior*8 works, but 
treating remarks upon his moral character and private affairs 
in a very different w^ay, • 

But assuming that we must discuss me question of 
motives, what can bo more gratuitous tbai/to qu(‘8tion the 
pure int<*ntidns of vivisectors, while vve leave physicists, 
chemists, geologists, and all other classes *of discoverers, 
unchalleiiged. Can it be that a selfish love of notori(4y is 
tlie spring of those exertions which have benefited mankind 
wdth all the progress of the sciences and arts? I liave betui 
astonished to see that one witru'ss b/dore the Commission, 
himself a scientific man of the highest standing, holds all 
original resi^arch to be selfish and demoralising. He said 
{Question 1,287), 8j>eaking of vivisection : “It is amenable 
to abuse when lunployed for the purjKise of research ; anti I 
must say that, with reganl to all absorbing studies, that is 
the besetting sin of them, an|l of original researcdi , that they 
lift a man so entirely trt^ove the ordinary sphere of daily duty 
that they betray him into selfishness and unscrupulous 
neglect of duty,” And again he says : “ 1 m<*an to say that 
vivisection, in its application to research, may be somewdiat 
more demoralising than other kinds of devotion to research ; 
every kind of original research being a gratification of self, 
and liable to develop stdfishness, w-hich of course is the rcKit 
of all unscrupulousness.” Did ever a scientific man take so 
extra 9 ^i^nary a view of the moral aspects of the work in 
w^hich ne^s Engaged? I had previously been under the 
impression that, of all kinds of occupations, the labours of 
tile scientific discoverer are least open to the charge of sel- 
fishness. The labours of the engineer, lawyer, banker, 
merchant, are not spe^cially sidfish, but they often result in 
the acquisition of so much riches that the individual may 
fairly aspire to the pleasure of shooting his own partridges, 
or even renting a grouse moor. But I should like to kn^iw 
how far the salary received by a professor of practical 
physiology, in respect of his skilful cutting up of dogs and 
cats, would go, after the payment of household expenses, 
towards the purchase o5 the privilege of slaughtering birds in 
the fashionable way. The vivisector, like most discoverers 
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in pai6 science, mn&t look for his reward in the pleasure at 
pursuing knowledge for its own sake, or for the sake* of the 
millions of men who will in the future be benefited by his 
discoveries. Of course, I do not mean to say that the vivi- 
sector has cle^ly before his mind in each experiment the 
good of mankinll generally. Men are usually driven to work 
for a great end by some instinctive tendency, some pleasure 
in the action itself, or some minor motive, just as the bee 
gathers a store of honey, not because he is conscious of its 
future utility, but because it is agreeable to gather it. We 
approve the industrious actions of the bee because they lead 
to a useful end : and it is quite sufficient defence of the vivi^ 
sector’s tdianicter that his labours are likely to result in the 
diminution of disease and suffering. 

Moreover, suppose that the vivisector is consciously urged 
on by the love of reputation or fame, I have yet to learn that 
there is anything immoral or selfish in nnch love. Milton 
has described tlic lov(‘ of fame as “ that last infirmity of 
noble minds,” To call it the love df notoriety is to use a 
question-begging epithet, assuming that vivisection is a cruel 
and morally bad practice. Notoriety is reputation gained by 
bad mcmns, or those injurious to the community: fame is 
reputation gained by good means, or those beneficial to the 
c»ommunity, Th(‘re are not the slightest grounds iqxm which 
to attribute notoriety to the vivis<*ctor, while we attribute 
fame to the great statesman, orator, artist, engineer. And 
the desire of reputation, kx), may he merely tk^ilpsire of 
means towards an unselfish end. One who aspires to repeat 
the labours of a Harvey, a Jenner, or a Simpson, might well 
adopt the words which Tennyson lias put into the mouth of 
Merlin : 

F«m« with iijea, 

hut ampler meann to serve luaukiiKl^ 

Should have gmail or p!ea«\ire in heraelf, 

But work m vaaeal to the larger love, 

Tliat dwarfs the petty love of one to one, 

XJm gave me Fame at firat, and Fame again 
Increasing gave nie Vm. Lo, there my l>«x>n f 
WThat other ? for men aought to prove me vile. 

« ♦ # « « 

Bight welt I know that Fame b half diafanie, 

Tet needs must work my work. 
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Looking to all the circumstances, we must conclude that 
this agitation against vivisection consi|t8 in % kind of senti- 
mental frenzy, excited in persons of peculiar susceptibility 
by the minuter descriptions of novel and soijletimes painful 
Of*erations described in books on practical pfysiology. The 
actual amount of pain inflicted cannot really be the ground 
of agitation, because, on any supj>osition . the physical pain 
needlessly inflicted by sportsmen, ratcatchers, and others, is 
infinitely greater. As I have already maintained, the moral 
element of cruelty is altogether wanting in vivisec tion -in 
ail hut a very few cases. It is merely the novelty of the 
thing to people's minds, the appar&nt villany and cool- 
hloodedness of cutting live animals, whic*h (»xcites the 
imagination. Sociology and psychology enable us |x^rfcctly 
to (omprehcuid the frenzy of the Anti-Vivisection Society, 
hut si’ience and eoimnon sense will leaeh us to bear a slight 
wound to our sym^^athetic* feelings that W(* may Sia nn* irn- 
nic^asurable blessings t|<)r fiittin* generations. \'aeei nation 
has already saved more lives than all the wars of NujKiIeon 
de.*^! roved, ( hloroform has pn*vented ineoiierivahh* amounts 
of jiain. I'rom the continin'd application of experiment to 
pliy.^iology w<‘ may hok for other gifts .sueh as these. 
“ Where th<* pursuit of seifuitifie truth and common com- 
passion come into collision, it seems to mo that the e.nds of 
civilisati<jn, no less than of morality. r<‘fjuire us to Ik* guided 
by the latter er higla r prinei|)le.” So says Mr. Hutton, in 
his sepnaUsil^ejigrt as iikuuIk*!* of the Gommission ; hut the 
pursuit of seientitie truth i.s tlie highest and most civilising 
and most eomf>asiionate work in wliieh a man can engage. 
If he holds that v\e may not cause jmin to a d<»g that we may 
save greater pain to a Uiou.sa nd human beings. th(uj further 
argument wouM be usehtss, Mr. Hutton also seems to think 
that it is rrion* justifiable to make experiments ujKm sheej), 
in a way likely to benefit other sheep, tlian if we experiment 
purely in the interest of man. We may injure one sensitive 
creature for the gcxid of other crea^res of the same rank, hut 
not for the good of creatures of higher or, I supfxise. lower 
rank. If this be his meaning, I can only allow^ that be 
posscfsscs moral sentiments of a kind to w^hich I am wholly 
a stranger. 
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I do not believe'that there is any need for legislation in 
this matter at all. *^t is undesirable that students should 
privately praetise vivisection, and it is most desirable that 
ana sthctics should be employed to the utmost possible ex- 
tent ; but after the attention of the public has been so 
strongly drawn to ‘the sul>ject, it is v« ry unlikely that the 
slight abiLses shown to have occurred will be re}>eated. The 
professors of practical physiology will have every reason to 
keep a watcii, arnl they are nu»n‘ likely to be able to restrain 
their students than the |>(>iice or the societies ; but if pro- 
secutionB like that of M. Magnan are to be repeated, it will 
he necessary to prote<*t vivisc*ction by legislation, giving the 
duly qtialifietl dissefdor a license to make experiments, some- 
what as provided in l)r. Playfair's bill. 

Jn view of iht^ intinit<‘ benelits to mankind and the lower 
animals vvhitdi we may (. onfidently anli< ipatc from this tardy 
application of true scientitic inellKHl to the p!a‘nomen;j of 
life, it is altogether <iu1 of the qu.<*stion that we should 
attempt t<» repress or hinder viviseetiom Legislation should 
be directed to legalising the pra<-lie«» on the [lart of those wlio 
are most likely to conduct it usefully, skilfully, and, as far as 
cireumstaiu‘<"8 will allow, painhssly. 



ox THE rXlTEP KTXODOM ALLIANCE AND 
ITS PHOSPECTS OF SUCCESS.' 


I. ArLruJuciii.H ujrilitist the lUMluihility «*f S<ie<vss ef tJu* AlUaiiee. 

II. i in|M*.ssi}»ilit\ of the A*’yioi» of Ihitejwiy t*us uiuh'U the 

|>l'ojM»rte<1 Au'I. 

HI. ( 'oiuparnt ivc* NiiiuheiN of Klc« tois re»|uirc‘<l t»k pjiss the PerniiHsive 
Ihll hihI to put it in Acti<UL 

IV. A<’tioii «.f H Pnihihitorv Litjuor 

V. ^"ot<*s of the House of t %>iuiltofir« tU) llu' I'el linMsi v»' 1 h)h 

VI. (ieueral KlfWls of (he A<(ioiiof (he AUiaii<e. 
vn. Attinulei>f (he .AHiame t»war<is *»thet‘ 
vjii. I(s mistak*'M l*oliey. 

i\. Ih’iicii.ahlr Measures for the 1 >iiuinut ion of Inteiupej iinee. 


In October last, the llishop of ^lanchcsttT ilelivcred a s|H?<H’h 
at the Annual Meeting' of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, in which lie expressetl liis intention of voting 
in fa ^ m: of the IVrniissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, if it 
should everVeach the House of ia)rdB. His Lordship, if he 
was correctly re{.H)rted, told us that “ no doubt the most 
effective remedy tliat wm suggetsted at th«r present time, was 
the Permissive Bill T^hut he went on to ctxplain that w^e must 
not exptict the Bill to become law ” within any ca!culah1<‘ 
time.” and he added his opinion that, if it did become law, 
it would certainly produc<* a chrome condition of tumult and 
anarchy.^ It may well he questioned how a Bill, which is 

* K^:»ad at vhe Mancliefitver Statiritiral .^x-uity, Mar«'h Stli. IBTO. 

-The following isi a ipioUitinii fmiii th** Bisho))X a» riqHvit+d 

in TAe Ml Ouanii^a : “ Sup|Xwiiig the Bill pa«#P4l, he 

With <ixtreiii«; ajipreheiiHion at tho chouiie f<«>iidtlion of tumult 
and anarchy w'hi<*h wtuiki Ihj certaiii to prevail in attempting to <a*iTy 
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not to become law within any calculable time, and is then to 
occasion a chronfc coniition of tumult and anarchy, can be 
considered the most rfflctive remedy for intemperance at the 
present time, in effective remedy surely nutans one that 
can be carried i«U) effect, and will then effect its intended 
purj[K)S^^. ' ♦ 

The Bisht»|)’s BfK*ech brought strongly to rny mind an 
argut^i^^nt against the pdicy and conduct of the I’nited King- 
dou) Alliance, which for some years previously ] had fre* 
<|U<*ntly cotisidered. liefore the Alliance can carry into 
tfffect their berievoh nt intentions, they must bring about 
three events, which se<fin to me substantially separate and 
ind(*pendent, Pirst. they must pass their Act ; .se<‘ondly, 
they must get !oca!iti«*B to a<lopt it; thirdly, iliev must carry 
out the [)rovisi<»ns of the law in those localities. Success in 
any one or t wo of th< sc steps is useless and worse than tise- 
less without suc'cess in all three. Ihit then*the |»rol>ahilitie8 
accumulate in a very serious manner against any course (’»f 
action wliic’h thus involvi/s several inde|H‘ndent (‘oiitingtuicies. 
'rtus may he illustrated by an imaginary caletilafion. 'Faking 
a view of tie* ease which many }>ersons will think far too 
favourable to the Alliance, let us suppost* that then* is fine 
chance in ten in favour of carrying tin* I^*rmi^^siv(‘ Hill 
during the next twenty years: supf>osing it carried, let us 
take one <*ha*u'e in live as the probability that it would he 
widely adopted by Ior,aliti<*.s. after the interval of tumult and 
anareliy prtMlieied l)y l.ht‘ Bishop. The Act heing>idi^i^.hit in 
fon'e. let m take one chan<*e in two as repres*mting the 
pn»hal>i!ity that it will work satisfjK'loriivc, and suj)pres8 
excessive drinking. If these events are independent and 
separate, we get the probability that *t!u*y will all hap|X'n 
in sucTession in a manner favourable to the purjxmes of the 
Alliance, by multiplying together the separate probabilities. 
This gives us one e/nince’in a hun(lr*<i u.'j fxpr(\ssing the 

it uut in the largo and Ho iw^ld not cotH*t*ive 

any atato of things inon* tc*mhU^*than |M>as.ihly would vn^iie from the 
Htrlfe which would eng^ndeml by that meamiit*. He thotight puhlio 
opinion mu»t ri^a'^n very much monp fully tlpn it had yet done Vafore 
there' was any chance? of the Pen«ia»ive Bill l>ec<»ming an etfeetive law ; 
and he ladieved Sir Wilfrid I-awacm felt that himaedf.” 
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probability that (he well-meaning supporters of the Permis- 
sive BUI will ever achieve in this Way the desire of their 
hearts. » ^ 

This view* of the matter, having been ^ated in a l(?tter 
j>ul>iished by The Manchister Examine and Times of 
Ot tober ‘28ih, 1875, drew forth several fiible replies from 
members of the Ailianee, among which tin? lettv^rs of the 
Kev. Mr. Steinthal and Mr. William Hovft' were the most 
formidable. Both of these gentlemen strike at the viTy 
root of rny argnment by asserting that the probabilities are 
not really indet>tmd(?nt of each other. “ In England/* as Mr. 
Steinthal says, No measure can pii^s the 1 legislature uhi<‘h 
is not backed by piibli<’ t^pinion, and the agitation which is 
being carried on throughout the I'nited Kingdom in favour 
of tht‘ Permissiw' Hill is at one an<l flic same time ftreparing 
tin* Im^nlities to try its henefnauit provision.s. . The 

Kxeeutivt' of tha Allian(*e know that tli<*re an^ many plaeeR 
\\}ier<* the Ihll would-be imhiediatelv applit /l if it \\a*r<» to In* 
pa.ssf‘d next year." Mr. Hoyle says, nearly to the same 
effect. *' It will be im|»<».ssible for the IN rmi.s.sive Hull to pass 
tile House of Commons, unb'ss the e<»untry generally be 
ediuMted upon the question, and the education which seetircB 
the passing of tlie flill in the House will to a vcu*} general 
ext^uit (uisure its passing in the <’ountry.’' 

W’hile jelmitting fliat tluse riitunfiers of the Alliance have 
Bideeled the riglit mode of neaUing my argument. 1 am still 
disfH^.J* ^'eg^ird my view as .subsiantially correct. If was 
not jidopt(*d by tnc ofi tht* spur (»f the moment, but liad been 
maturely (‘onBi4(*red during .several years. ^ I have. IIhtc- 
fore, .sought this opjK^rtunity af giving a fulifT answer to rny 
critie.s than would ln**possible in a letter to a n<‘vvspap*r, 

tlif ifi 7Vt» '//tf/ Tnrw*^ ( 

iHHuiiif with tljr of Mr. .lnM‘|>h |>ive.H4^y on tin* 

naitH* ^4uhjo t. Thene are eriiith d : ** Fom* and Fri4*n(l)y' Pernai kM upni 
the Pill, TenijM-niiHe l/egiHlation, atid Uie Alliance”; Ihwton. 

lHfi2 ; and **Trne Teni}H?rami»' whowinj^ ttie Futocm of tin* 

Alliaiux* aiifi the Penuissiive Itill," Hmdou^ MHichesn*!*, ainl I'rcHton, 
1^73. (HeywfKKl) 

T am glail n» find that# my 4»f>in)onM aJwiiit the AUtanre, althonj^h 
iiide|»endeiitly forTn^xh aiY* iri ft4re<»nlanee w'itii one of the cddeat 

and jwuhajirt the m*>Ht TriiijMfmn*?* lieforuiei in the kingdom. 
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1 do not pretend to say that the three events in question, 
the passing of th^ Penlissive Bill, its adoption by localities, 
and its successful opemtion, are wholly and absolutely in- 
dependent eventih ; no doubt, in a majority ot cases, those 
who vote for thi Bill do so on the belief that it will be 
carried out, and 'then be successful ; but so \side are the 
discrepancies, espinially in legislation, between what man 
proyjoses and wliat he can effect, that 1 believe there is 
substantial independence. 

The terms of the permissive Bill apjxtar to me to confess 
this indefMUulenee, and even to take advantage? of it. If the 
Bill cannot he passed •^before the |>eople are educated to 
a<?cept it, what is the use of making it j)ermi8sive, and inter- 
posing the vote of ]<K^al ratepayers? Th<?re are obvious 
objedionw to the partial a[>plication of such an Aet. and one 
parish which niaiiitaiiKs it.s publicdtouses will, to a great 
extent, defeat the henelits of juohihition in (he neighbouring 
parislu^H. Why not then make •the B\ll a ( 'oinpulsory Pro- 
hibitory liill as it was in the t^arly days of the Alliance? 
Because, as the Alliance very well knows, there would not be 
the slightest (diaiKM* of passing such a Hill. 'Fhere is a 
delightful tmeertaitity as U) what would or would not hapjx-n 
ttfti'T the passing of the Permissive Bill, and many contribute 
to the funds of the Allianee with vague itlea that they 
are promoting temp<'ranct\ who do ncU really bring home to 
their miiul.s what would b«‘ iinadved in the immediate sup- 
pression of the [uihlic-houses in tlieir oxyn or 

district. 


II. 

I will sjHaik prt'scntly iff the prolmWity that the Permis- 
sive Bill, as at present drafted, ever will pass the House of 
Commons; but T dmiy that, if passed, we could in the least 
predict tht‘ action of the ratepayers. Nothing is more un- 
certain and inexplicable than popular votes, espi‘cially those 
in which the mass of the pojjulation have the predominating 
voice. Even after the pc.>ll is published, no one can surely 
tell why the ekK^tors so voted* No one will ever be able to 
show by w'hat precise influences Mr^ Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment was driven from power in 1874. It may have been a 
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geinime Conservative reaction, or disgust at the sudden 
di^tsofution. or the combination of tlie {>u|)liean8, or more 
probably a union of thest‘ and otlu r Auses ; but my point is 
that no one qmld have calculated ufxjn the event. • All that 
we can be sure of in }x>pular votes is that w/ cannot estimate 
the motivesjn action, or the results to hf expected. The 
Alliance say they have ascertfiined, by bouse to house in- 
quiry, that in some f>laces two-thirds or more of the rate- 
payers are willing to vole for prohihitit)!^ Hut 1 attach 
little imfKtrtance to such inquiries. It is n ally less tro\ible 
to sign a voting pajH r or a petition than to refuse, when the 
pers<»n, if he knows what lu? i.s signing, must be aware that 
no practical result will follow the Act, In tlu* case of 
Bristol , the pubh('an.s showi d how readily tlu v also could get 
signatures. It is one thing to sign |»a|>ers \\hi<*h can have no 
(dlert -good or bad duntig the present gtuieration ; it would 
|)e (juite a dilTe^cuit thing *to sign such pajvrs if the irn- 
mt‘diate re.sult was to be Uu* dreadful state of turmilt and 
anarc'hy in the neigfibonrhood. so conhdcntly expected by 
the Hisho[) of Maru hesliu*. 

I am inclined to fear that on this |K>int the Bishop is right. 
’'Plien' is undtHjbiedly a .sul>stnitinn of I'nglinh jjopuiation 
always nruiy for not. if any pretext can b(‘ b>uiid. And 
what heltrr preti xt <‘ould be given to them than the closing 
of tludr publi<'-hou.se.s? The verx’ number of tlu* drunken is 
a mailt ob.stucle to sudden prohibition ; it wcaild lu* the 
ung in the world for publicans to stir up such a 
tniijult in lihroughs or parishes adttpting prohibition as would 
elTeclually dete|; the ratepayers of other parislu*s from voting 
for prohibition. Dru*^ the Bi.shop seriously ludieve llmt, if 
the application of Act gave rise to tumult ami anarchy, 
two-thirds of the ratepayers would bt* fcuind willing to retuler 
the anarchy chronic by continuing to veto the sale of liquors 
in small quantities, while the mcjre wealthy voters were for 
the most part cemsurning liquors with their acfMistorned 
freedom? The application of si^?h a law would give tcKi gfxw! 
a prete,xt*for disorder, and I altogether deny that the in<iuineg 
of the Alliance give any ground for predicting the action of 
ek^ctors, in face of tte various events which might happen. 
Moreover, the events which would follow the passing of the 
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Bill woald probably inducre Parliament to repeal the Act 
with great exjx^ditioij, as in the case of Colonel Wilson 
Patten's Sunday (1os|fig Act. Various instances might be 
quoted in whidi too stringent measures for \he repression 
of drinking bava been followed by a disastrous reaction, and 
if we could, for Vhe^sake of argument, imagine the Permis- 
sive Bill ( arried, a rt adion in public of)inion and legislation 
would bt? aluiost certain to occur. 

III. 

In another respect thrve i.s a great difTi n ncr between 
passing the Bill and {Mitting it in action. The Alliance say 
that they must educate tiie country l>efur>‘ t^iey can pass the 
Act; but the Act is passed by a bare majority. cif(‘t<d by 
only a fradioti <»f tlu^ whole ratepayers of the country. The 
afjplication of the .Act would require the yiU* of two-thirds 
of the rati'payers. 'J'hc .Alliaiua* in latt* y<*ars adapted 

what seems to im.‘ the fatal and most blamiibit* j»oli( v <d 
rccoinm<ui(ling their followers to vote only for Members of 
Parliament who will pi<‘<ige thi'inselves to sup|H>rt the Pull, 
irrehjsM’tive of otliiu* social nr }H)liticnl questions. It is 
evident, then, that if tlie Alliance bad in rather more than 
half the const itinmeii S t»f tht' I rnled Kingdom a majority of 
loyal supjKirters, they etaild <‘arrv tludr Bill. It follows that 
one ijuurter of tin* whole number of eiec'iors, if disposed in a 
certain way among the eonstituencies, <ouid eert;aiijlJ|» {»ass 
the liill. We should liave to allow', on the one Jjiiiul. for thr‘ 
fact that the sup|H)rters of (he Allianee yre srattered in 
various pro{>or(ions through all the? eonstituetuios of the 
kingdom, and, on the othrr, for the y^ist numher of V(»t<r8 
who tio not go to the |k> 11. and for those wiio, without 
approving of th<* Pi'rmissive Bill, vote on other grounds for 
BUj)|'H>rter.s of it. Xo <*al(’rdations on this subject could liave 
the least preUutsions to exactness; hut, making the best 
judgment 1 tan. J should ^ly that, with one-quarter of the 
electors at their ba<’k, the Aiiiance could carry their Bill, and 
probably a leas number would suffice. To (‘arty’ the law into 
genera! operation, however, would retfaire a majoritj* of two- 
thirds in every parish or voting district. Now, two- thirds is 
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two and two-tbirds times as great as a quarter, and it comes 
to this, that the Alliance must educate the^j>eople betwcH;*n 
two and three times as much to put tlJeir law into action as 
to get it passe^. This is one of the nmny grounds oti widt h 
I uould assert, in opfK>sition to Mr. Steinihal and Mr. 
Hoyle, that the accumulation of prohabUiti^'s is against the 
Alliance. 


IV. 

I decline to cuter u{K)n the question v\lieth(*r a prohildtory 
law, if really put in operation, would work successfully and 
diinirnsh inltunpcrauce in a great* degn^e. d\) uilduic 
evidence for or against the probability of su(*h a result would 
be <]uite iiu[X>.s8il)1o within the neccBsary limits iin|K)sed u[>on 
this paper. 1 take it for granted that anyone is juBtified in 
enl*‘riaining iitaihts ujKni the ftuhject . and I tiunk it is v< ry 
favourahh' to th<‘ ?Vlliancr to a.ssign on«.'“half as the prohijhil- 
ity of proluhition stippressinf? drunkemK*ss. The evi<i»*nco 
dtU’i\e«l from Ainenea or flu* eoK»nirs upon this suhjeet is of 
the most (‘(udlieting charaeter, and even if we allow that the 
closing of puhlic-houses has been a blessing in one or two 
States of th<' rnion, and in many rural parishes of ICngland, 
it doe.s not in th(‘ least fulltov thid tlu‘ sanu‘ measiire will l»o 
praetieal)I(‘ and benefKdal in great cities and among a j>opu)a- 
lion of wry ditlererit nature. In eountrii s when* the praaple 
are educated up to the ])o)nt «)f aeeepling prohilution l>y a 
vt rv Ijftge inajo^ity. [jrohihition would* prohaldy wurk well ; 
but 1 deny ttsat the main l)ody of tla‘ English fX‘o|)le are^ 
anywhere near this [Mtinl. There eould he ni> ol>jeetion to 
the Alliance educating people as mueli as they like or can : 
what 1 objct t to is t)je*r»bstaeb s whi(di they place in the way 
of more practicable nu^asures, while they are striving after 
an object which canrujt be carra d <miI ’* in any caleul;tl)le 
time/’ 


To judge of the probability that the House of Commons 
will pass the Permissiv# Bill, we must IfK^k at tlie results of 
the divisions which have taken place. They are as follows : 
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Vote$ on the Permissive BilL 


{iAtr» 

WH tio ... 

With fMiini Miii telUsiw. 

For. 

. 40 ... 297 

IHUU ... .. ST 

... U>3 ... 

. 94 

. . 2t»0 

1870 

... 121 ... 

. 115 

.. 140 

1871 ... \2\ 

1872’ 

1873 ... * ... 81 

... lac ... 

. 130 . 

.. 208 

... 321 ... 

!.>' » . 

.. XVi 

187^ 7:» 

... 301 ... 

irj . 

.. 318 

187r* 8»; 

... 371 ... 

91 . 

. . 379 

I’rohahly th(‘ fairest mode of luiMisuring tlu» pre|X)nderance 
<»f votrs ugaiiiHt the l?ill is to ealciilate the ratio of all who 

voUmI against it to those 

who vot«.*d for 

it, which gives the 

following res* ills : 


t 


ilalios of fitanbf rs 

of opponents 

fo siijipi 

rjfcrv. 

IHIIU 2 IH 

1873 

r,. 

. 3 a ;7 

1870 1 27 

- 1871 


. 3*91 


1H7I i-.wi is7:» 

I'lii* votfs in iIm? thrr<' last liivisioius. < sporiully the hint 
of all, «(V'tn to iiie io show a strong <l('sir(' on tin* part of a 
vast majority of th<‘ House of Cninnions to convince the 
Alliance of th<‘ hojh lessness of its agitation. Vp to. and 
perhaps including the year 1871, the prosjH ctH of ultimate 
8uc«*ess wvrv nattering l»ut decef»tive ; the sup}K)rters were 
continually rising in luunla rs, and their f»})poncnts were 
fitatiiuiary or fluctuating. But in 1873, 71, apd find 

the 8up|H)rtcr,s naluced to their earlier amount, being almost 
exactly the same in 1875 as in 1809, and in 1874 actually 
twelve less, while the opponents of the Bill have presented 
themselves in little less tiian double Their fornu^r numbers. 

If an unprejudieed statistician or meteorologist, accus- 
tomed t{) the examiiiaticui of varying phenomena, were to 
examine these numbers, he would unquestionably conclude 
that the Alliance was a phenomenon which had passed its 
maximum, and was on th'fe wane. For nearly twenty-three 
years the Alliance has always been making progress accord- 
ing to the statements of its own oifgans, and yet, between 

IS72 the Bill wm talked out, and no divkkm Uiok plaoe. 
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1871 and 1873, we find its suppork^rs in Parliament reduced 
by 30 |>er cent., and its opjK>nents increased \^y 90 \Kr cent. 
The last three divi.sions. aiul osjavially ihe last t>f all. evince 
a fixed determi^iation on the part of the vast majority* of the 
House not to puBs thv Bill, and not to allow any encourage- 
ment for tlu\ho{K‘ that it ever will bq {pissed. Having 
regard to the hopeless ami olvstructivi* position of ihe 
Alhunce, 1 may venture to ex|)ress a liope that the next 
division will even more unequivcH-ally show the opinion of 
tht* Ilousf n|)on the .snlqect. 


vi. 

It may he saiiMiii favtmr of the .Mliartce that, evt‘n if its 
Bill nevt‘r h(' passed, tin' eftorts niadt^ to pass it enlist the 
interests oi many persons in tin* lenifieranee eanH<\ and lead 
to tlie }>assiiig of n*inor restricdions on the licpior tradee The 
Alliance has. no donl)l .^niade kself the liead ami front of the 
teinperam e bodies generally : it is a rallying point for all who 
are tamest ly dt‘sirous of remedying the main cause of <‘vil in 
the eountrv. Mtunhers of Parliament and even Govern- 
ments which will not actually vote for the Pt'rmissivc Bill 
will Vet, it may he urged, l>e induced to concede important 
im asures against the pul)lu'an.s, ami the public ans on their 
part will the more nmlily aca ept legislation in fear of the 
jxjwi r of s<* formidable a body as the .Miianee. But it ia 
quite a^qneslion^to my mind whether ^ht* agniation ktqit up 
by the Alliam^‘ does nut act in just the opjxmite manner. 

Surely, as rega^Ls the publicans, the action of the Alliance 
is most unfortunate. It teaches them to look ujx)n all Uun- 
{:M>rance reformers as utter enemies, and the struggle as one 
without quarter, Th<‘ Alliance wish to suppress tiu; trade of 
the publicans in a sudden and arbitrary- manner, and they 
offer no compt^nsation U> those v^u> have in many cases 
spcuit large sums in buildings and trade fixtun^s. in a business 
licensed by* the Government. is true that licenses are 
withdrawable on proof of delinquencies, and are only granUnl 
for a year: but there is the greaU^st possible difference 
between the mode in ‘w^hich licenses have hitherto been 
terminated and that in which the Alliance proposes to revoke 
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them. Vested interests are, no doobt, a very great obstacle 
to all refonim, ancL any precedent which recognises their 
existence, and afforfs compensation, throws so much more 
weight ui)on future reformers. But I fear that sufficient 
precedents have already bt^en created. The great sum paid 
to slave-ownersr in the British Colonies was quite a case in 
point. Military officers have been compensated to a very 
large amount' for money invested in the purchase of com- 
missions even beyond the terms of the regulations. Before 
the tel(*graph cornpanii'S were suppressed they readved two 
or thn‘t‘ limes iht* value of their profXTty, the greater part 
being avowedly (vlninuul for the gfK>dvvilI of their business. 
Now', [jublicans may be gmxl men or l)ad men, but at any 
rate th<*y are men, ami subjects of the (Ju^eii, and they have 
families to supfxjrt, and can we sup|K)se i>r exfKa't that tiny 
will a(‘<juiesee in their own suppression and ruin .^ 1 must 

exfjress very much doul>t whether it would right and 
just to suf)preSK a trade in tho way f)rop(<s(‘d In- the .Mliauce 
w'ithout some provision for ('ompensation. lint if the rate- 
payers before voting for prohibition an* a wan* that it will add 
sixpence or ninejience to the rat<‘S. 1 should like to know 
where tht*y will get their majority of two-thirds. A rate of 
not mon* tlian a |K?nny has proved in most places a suffici('nt 
bar to tin* ailo))tion (d that must inolTcnsivt* law tlie Public 
Lihrarit‘.s Act, In the parish of Withington, where 1 reside, 
a hare majority of the ratepayers could nevtu* he got to vote 
for so iieci’ssary any'Xpense a.s the lighting of the#3treets. 
This has lately he<?n done under llu* authority of th<' Lo<'al 
(lovernment Board : hut 1 regret to say that the ratepayers 
still dtrlim* to incur the exj^ense of mending tlu* roads. 

lint whatever ratepayers may thinjt alamt tlie Permissive 
Prohibitory Law , then' is no dould as to wliat puhlitans 
think. To thtun, if put into oj^KTation, it W'<mld be rVuiH S- 
day. and the result of th<’* {H*rsistent agitation of the Alliance 
is U> make the publicans band themselves together in opfK»si- 
tion to all refonns, Tht\ publicans, like every other large 
body of men, include all kinds of characters, but I refuse to 
believe that tin y are wholly unreasonable and unwilling to 
acknowdfxlge the evils which flow *froin their trade wdien 
badly regulated. If assured that license reform was not 
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int€inded as a step towards their suppression and ruin, but^ 
that it would tend to the elimination o4 the b*ss respectable 
members of the trade, 1 cannot beliew that the public^ins 
generally wouhl opjx>se reform as bittt^ny as they do %t pre- 
84 :mt. The true mode of reforming the sale of liquor is to 
diminish competition, and to weed out* tl^^ ill-t'onducted 
houses, until the valu«' of the remaining lieenses has been so 
far raise<i that their holders will not dare and* will not have 
suftieient inducement to tolerate abuses. 


VJl. 

• 

The following are the terms in which the A Ilia nee de- 
scribes its aititudt^ both towards the publicans and towards 
other schemt»s of liet nsing reform : As the Tnited Kingdom 
Allian<*e is eonstituted for the atinihilati<m of th<‘ licpior 
traOie. and not fos its sanction aiul regulation, your com- 
mittee (^annot, in loyally to liie. trust ini}H>si‘d u|H)n them, 
enter into any licensing seheim* vvhatc\t*r; and they are 
bound, in 8t'lf-dt*fenc4‘ atui <onsisU‘ncy , to I(k»1v with (tildncss 
and rven suspicion ii[K)n any pro[>osal.s that favour the 
obnoxious [wdicy of forcing licenses into coninmnities in 
detiance of tlir |H*opli‘’s uislns and jietitions."^ Thus the 
Alliance* distin<*tly and t‘Xprcssly places itself in opposition 
not only to the |.)ul)li<’an8 as a body, but to all who propose 
in any way to sanction the sale of li«piors. 

The juiatter lias been rmwie all the re(3om- 

mendation to \^>te for no Member of Parlianionl who refuses 
to supfKtrt th(' Ihll. The adt>pt;ion of siu h a j>olicy rniist 
surely be consitbred as an act of desperation, but in any case, 
it cannot be sutliciently,t;< probated and re|)udiated by all who 
wisli well to the progress of civilisation. C^>mproI^i.s<^ is of 
till/ VfTV esst‘ne<* of ii gislative change, and as soi/iety hc<*omes 
more diverse and complicated, cordprornise becomes more 
and more indispensable. It is the ofily modm tivendi, as 
tastes and opinions gradually div#^rge. It need hardly be 
said that refemns of all kinds must be immensely retarded if 
the supporl^ers of each measure insist upon getting their own 

*Nirietonth tSo ExtH'utivi; of tin* Tnite<l 

Kingdom AUiaiwxv 1870-71. p. 34. 
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scheme first through the House of Commons. Mr. Bright 
happily protested against trying to drive half-a-dozen omni- 
buses abrijast through Temple Bar, but this is what it will 
come to if v/e have many bodies like the Alliance, each 
trying to have tlje road to itself. It is esjx*cially unfortunate 
when the first Jiie is a lieavy, impracticfilile inacdiine, which 
can iieitht i* go forward nor he got out of the way. Yet such 
I fudieve the IVrrnissivi* 1 h'olijl.dtory Bill t<» Im'. and tlie pro- 
cured ings of thi* Alliance altogether strike me as the best 
|X)Ssil)!r example of ii<nr no/ in do tiiitigs in legislation. 

On these grouniis 1 bold that the rmted Kingdom Alliance 
is the worst exi.sling* obstacle to t<*m[>eran('e reform in the 
kingdom. It absorbs and ex|H;nds the resourcis of the tem- 
jK'rance army on a hopt l.ss siege, aiul by pnx lamnng no 
quarter, it drives tie- eiurmy into tiene op|>osilion to a man. 
'Hie Allia?u‘<' has aln afly beu n ifj <*xistt'nce and active opera- 
tion f(^r tvv<Mity-tv\o nrarly iwcniv-lluar years : it lias find 
the most zealous leadtrrs, aiuhthe most faithful followers: it 
has Bf»ent great sums of money, probably greater sums tlian 
any Association of the kind ev<*r spent fon , amounting to 
something like a ipiarter of a million sterling ; its publica- 
tions have been sown broadcast over the whole country; its 
petitions to Parliament have* been numberless: and every 
Mend>er <#f Parliament and <‘Very Ixaly of t bu tors have been 
vexed by its jM'rsishrnt agitations. Yet 1 \ t'nture to say that 
it is as fur from its goal as ever. 

vui. 

Before concluding I w ill go a step farther and assert that 
the whole jxdicy anti {>riiu*iples of action of sutdi a body us 
the United Kingtlorn Alliance are mi.staken and inexpedient. 
They set forth a definite scheme in a Ihll. and demand this 
or nothing. Tlu' remarkable succeeds of the Anti-Corn Law 
Ijc^ague has had, I believe, one evil effec t. It has led many 
zealous {xxifile to believe^that if they oidy band themselves 
together with sufficient determination, if thew deliver enough 
speeches, sc'atter enough tracts, in short agitate* with suf- 
fidant energy, they will ultimately Airry public opinion with 
them. But we must not argue too readily from analogy in 
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such The Anti-Corn I.,a\v League aimed at an object 

which tx»uld unquestionably be effected by the mere {mssing 
of an act. Tliere was rK» jH^rmissive jegislation in it. The 
actual results t>f the abolition of duty on com were* as well 
undtTstwd l>y ocononusts and by all nn{>rejudiced fXTSons «»f 
iiKKleraU* intidligence as any question ia sacdal science can 
be. TIh‘ mass of the |H‘Ople were readily iiuhu'tMl U» join in a 
cry for eh<*ap bn jtd, i ven if thf y di<i not clearly understand 
liou it was to he senired. The st niggle was thus one of the 
mass of tlie people against a body of lamllords taking a 
sehish and inistakcm vit vv 4»f their own interests. 'Flie sm- 
cess ctf the I.eagne was substantially fiecornpiislu d in tiv(' or 
Brwn years. 

In the easc> of \he*l')ute«l Kingthmi Alliane** ('V(‘rylliing is 
diOerent. Tlu* real struggle would not begin until the Bill 
was pas.sed : tlie mass of tie* pt'opK' would injn<»sf' (^ases [>»/ 
against tin? law. iftid the operation of tlu/ law . as 1 maintain, 
must bt‘ aitogtdla r a matter uncertainty. When we kfuov 
80 many useful legislativi' changes which might be passed, 
and wliiidi would l>e sure to have a more or less favoural»le 
elha't, it st erns to me a rn<»st deplorable fact that twa nty-two 
years should liaAc beam spent upm om* impraetiealde Bill. 

romsiderable an* th«’ ehanei‘s again.st the suceesH of any 
legislation, as coukl easily i>e proviMl by an (^xammation of 
the statute lKK)k, that wt* should not .sp inl a rpiarter of a 
cmitury on any one law\ unles.s. perhaps, we are perfeetly 
as.sun'f^ of the ^uceess of that law wlvi*n passed. B would 
not he difhcuh to f»oint out eertaiii d<dinite fjrim ipleB vvhieh 
should guide a v#i.se reforming legislator in tla* selecdion of 
the laws he* should advocate. Solon, when asked whether 
he had given tlie .Athenians the best laws la* couhl devise, 
replied : *’ Ay, tlie best laws that they could reteivi He 
has often been blamed, but tlie progress of Sociology is eslali- 
liahing hi.s wisdom. We now know that laws are not grical 
or had witli respx t to any invariable Btandard, but in ref<*r- 
ence to tl\e changing character ?if society and man. The 
successful reformer is one who for what legislative 

change the fxmple are rip . and concentrates the popular 
energy upm it. But the rnernberB of the Alliance are wrong 
at every pdnjt. Tliey try to force upon the country a law^ 
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for which it is certainly not ripe ; they absorb forces which 
might be most usefully employed in irninediate action upon 
a scheme which, if carried at all, must be a thing for the 
future. They mIIow tnat they must educate the jHiople for 
the measure (this is admitted by Mr. Sudnthal and Mr. 
Hoyle), but they confuse together the agitation and the 
edu(’ati(ui. It is one thing to <Miucate fxjoplo for a future 
cha»»ge of If gislatkuj ; it is aiKjther thing to ask them to pass 
tiif‘ law next year, and in Hie meantime to kK>k coldly uj:>on 
all other projects of reform. 


IX. 

'rtu‘re is no use attt inpting, at the end rd this paper, to 
dis<'U8s in detail the lueasjires which will probably be passed 
by the general consent of the eoinmiinity as soon as the 
I^u'inissive Ibll is on! of the way. \V(*re tiiat Bill a forlorn 
hope tlie (»nly measure by wlikdi we (‘ould lu>|>e to repress 

<lnmkenness 1 sliould be among its warnnst a<lvoeati‘s; 

but a.s a matter of fact , it stamls in t!u‘ w.ay t>f some do/tm 
reasonalde and practicable pro|>osnls. 1'he Sunday (dosing 
Bill, if passed, would pr<»bably decrease drunkenness by a 
fourth or fifth part, without interfering in any aj»preeiable 
degrci' with the due freedom or eonvmiience of any person. 
The ndusal of all new licenses to juibiieans or beer*shop 
keepers, so long as the number of the h(Mis<.‘.s excc<‘ds one to 
five liundred inhabitants, stains to rnt‘ a very proptc* and 
workable measure. It was among the pro|"fisals of the 
National I'nion for tlic Supf>ression of lntt;ni|ieranee. "rhe 
rule might have b) br‘ relaxed in the ease of thinly |>opuiatcd 
districts, along the cour.se of im|>ort4ut highways, and in 
great tarntres of trade and traffic, and varii us details would 
hav(' t(t he eonsidered relating to the boundaries of districts, 
and the mode of esiimattng the jiopulation -whether, for 
instance, by the last census, or, as 1 should j>rojK>st‘, by the 
number of hous<‘S on the sate books, counting five inhabi- 
tants for each house. But I see no considerable difficulty in 
applying such a maximum to strengthen the hands of the 
magistrates in their use of the licensing power. 

Another measure which appears to me absolutely indis- 
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pensabk, and t-o admit of no delay, is the entire revocation 
of gr<X‘ers* licenses. The granting of^such licenses was no 
doubt a well-meant step ; it was suptK>^sed that p(H)|de would 
be drawn awiif from the public-house l)y tMr facility with 
which they ctnild obtain liquors of better quality to consume 
at home. Bqt 1 fear that for one who is drawn away from 
the public-house, twenty or fifty will uhirnattdy be drawn to 
it. The mistake thus committed was only exceede d by that 
of the Beershops Act. another Will-intended measure, whii’h 
was to wean jxople from tlu‘ use of strong li(|uor8 by the 
facility of gidting weak ones. There is the incjst overw helm- 
ing evidenci- to .show that free tradi^ and competition in the 
li<|Uor trade lead to disastrous results. It is ditVuult to 
imagine how anyone* tcmlcl rver have lookt-d ujK>n facilities 
for the di.stribution of liquors as a iixhIo of diminishing 
inltmqx raiH e. Compe tition in all otlu r trade's tcuids to the 
healthy di‘Vid<ipm#nt of the trade, and the eon.S('quent in- 
f‘ri*ase of the <|uantity ,sold. •But in the casr of licjiun'S our 
ohjeet is to di'creaso. not to increase the* sale, and u<' must 
tlirrofore takr the op|K).site eourst*, and jdace ohstucdcs in th<r 
way of the trade wide h w ill make licpiors dearer and mor(* 
irouhlesome f<» grt. At fuesent tlie only diflicailty is to avoid 
hiiyiug them, so nmnirous an* thr shops at which they are 
pressed u|H)n tlie cii.stomt'r. It is worthy of eonsiileration 
wiietht r thrre ought not to he an inllt xihlc* rule estahlish<*d 
that, wliori' any kind of intoxu ating hejuc^r is sold, imj otlier 
cominoility shall sold for c'onsujiiption c>tT the^ premises. 
1 am iiu lim‘d thirdc tliat tin* trade should he rt'strieted to 
two classes of di'glers — first, lic*<»ns<‘d vietiiallrrs and inn- 
keejHrs selling mainly, if not exclusively, for eonsumption 
on the premises, and se.Uing nothing else except the* ordinary 
victuals for guests; and scecmdly, he<*r, wint*, and spirit 
nu'rehants, allowed to sell liquors in any quantity for con- 
sumption oil the preinis4"s. 

t may also suggest that the* tune has pn/hahly arrived 
when a fnrtlu*r addition may .safely be made to the duty on 
spirits. The last change was made in I860, wlicm the duty 
on British spirit.s and on rum wa.s raised from Ss, to 10^. per 
gallon, and that on brandy was reduced from 15s. to 10^. 6d. 
jvr gallon. We should remember that since 1860 prices in 
* Q 
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general have been rising much, the wealth of the purchasers 
has been cormWerably increased, as indeed is sufiSciently 
shown by the augmented consumption. With the increased 
efficiency and number of the j:K)lice force there can be no fear 
of any serious increase of smuggling or illicit distilling. An 
addition of *2s. {kt" gallon to the duty on spirits would pro- 
duce a handsome sum for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and %vould at the same time aid in reprt*ssing the worst form 
of drinking. 

Tlu* pro|K)8als of tht* liieense AmendiiHUit League of Man- 
chester for the regulation of the traffic also deserve the most 
careful eonsid«Mation. 

1 mcuition thc‘se nicasun s mt‘rely to show how nuu)}* com- 
paratively easy steps could be tuktm if tlu- Wight of temj^r- 
ance reformers were united to siipjKjrt them, instead of l>eing 
wasted on the Permissivi* Bill. N'o it will be plausibly 

answered that if fret* trade in liquors leiuls to drunkeiH)e88 
the pro[M*r step is to pruhibif the sal«* of liquor, and it is 
ineonsistent to ailvocatt* a regulati*d trafiic instead. But tlui 
retort is (‘asy, that the Tinted Kingdom Alliance do not 
venture to be consistent anti thorough-going. On their own 
prinei[)lt‘8 they ought to adhere to tht* Maine Litpior l4aw 
with winch they began, and agitate for real prohibition of the 
salt' of litpior. As it is, they only venture to ask for the 
capricit>us action of separate pari.shes an<l boroughs in sup- 
(U'essing the public sale, while leaving all individuals free to 
get tht‘ir (»wn supplies of liqiit>r by purchast* tdsewhere. I 
cannot avoid tht' <'onrhisi(»n, then, that n(*arl/ a quarter of a 
century of time and a quarter of a millk>n of money have 
be«m wasted in advocating oOe of tlu' worst devised measures 
which was ever brought before a legislature. Tlie Permis- 
sive Bill, wt' are told, will not be passtM] in any calculable 
time *, I venture to assert that it will never be passtnl at all. 



EXPERIMENTAL LEGISLATION i\ND THE 
DRINK TRAFFIC.^ 


" A FOOL, Mr, Edgeworth, is one who has never made an 
experiment/' Sueli are. I believe, the exact words of a 
remark which Erairnns Darwin adtlressed to Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, Tlu*y iles<*rve to become proverbial. They 
have the broad foundation of truth, and the trenchant dis- 
regard of accuracy in detail^ which mark an adage. Of 
course, the saying at onf e suggest. the question : What is an 
€?xjx)rinient In a c(*rtain way. all |>eopk*, whether f<H)ls or 
wisw‘ men, are eorcstantly making experiments. The educa- 
tion of the infant is thoroughly cxfxuimental from the very 
first, hut in a haphazard and unconscious way. The child 
which overbalances itself in h‘arning to walk i.s exfH."riment- 
ing on the huv of gravity. All successful action is snct^essful 
exfx^riment in the broadest sense of the term, and ever>^ 
mistake j:>r failure is a negative exp<‘nmetit, wliich deters us 
from repetition^ Our mental franH‘Vvork,*too. is marvellouBly 
cx)ntrive(], so as to go on ceaselessly registering on the tablets 
of the memory the favourable or unfavourable results of 
every kind of action. Charles Babbage pro|K)fK'd to make an 
automaton chess-player* vvhicli should register mechanically 
the niimhers of games lost and gained in t^onsecjiience of 
every^ po,ssible kind of move. Thusf. the longer the auto- 
went on playing games, the more expc*rieuced it 
would become t)y the acciimulation pf experinuintal resnlts. 
Such a machme precisely represents the acquirement of ex- 
perience by' our nervous organisation. 

But Erasmus Darwin* doubtless meant by experiment 

***Coot«mporary Review/ February, I860, vol. xxxvii pp. 177-102. 
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something more than this unintentional heaping-up of ex- 
perience. The* part* of wisdom is to learn to foresee the 
results jof our actions^, by making slight and harmless trials 
before we commit oiirst lvc s to an irrevcxable line of conduct. 
We ought to feel our way. and try the ice before we venture 
on it to a dangefouS extent. To make an exp<Timeut, in this 
rx]ore sfxtcial sxujsis is to arrange certain known conditions, 
or. in other words, to {>ut together certain causal agents, in 
order to ascertain their outcome or aggregate of effects. The 
ex{H»rinicnt has knowledge alone for its immediate purpose ; 
but he is truly happy, as the Latin {xx^t said, who can 
discern the causes of things, for, these being known, we can 
proce 4 ‘d at once to safe and profitable applications. 

It need hardly be said that it is to frerp^ent and carefully- 
planned aji|w*als to exfvriment in the physical sciences, that 
wo ow(* almost the whole j>rogress of the human race in the 
last three centuries. I^ven moral and iiftellectual triunifdis 
may often be traced back to flepeiukuiee on physical inven- 
tions, and to the incentivt^ which they give towards general 
activity. Certainly, jxilitieal and military su{'c<‘ss is almost 
entindy (iej)endent on the expcuimental scie nces. It is dif- 
ficult to discover that, as regards eonragi*. our soldiers in 
.Afghanistan and Xululand and the Transvaal are any better 
than the men \vho.se countries they invade. But it is the 
seieruv of the riflt*, tlie shell, and the mountain gun — science 
perfected by constant ex|K‘rimentat ion — which gives the 
jKHir savage and even the brave lk»er no ejianee of yltimato 
.success in resi.stane«». To whom do we owf all this in its 
first beginning, but to the great exjieriiwentalist. the friar, 
Roger Bacon, of Oxford, our tnu^st and greatest national 
glory, the smallest of whose merits 'is that he first mentions 
gunfxiwder : yet so little does the English nation yet appreci- 
ate the sources of its {xiwer and greatness that the writings 
of Roger Bacon lie, to a great extent, unprinted and upex- 
plored. It is only among continental seho^rs that Roger 
Iktcon is regarded as th5 miracle of his ag(‘ and country. 

No doubt it is to Francis Bacon, the Lord High Cliancel- 
lor of England, that the world generally attributes the 
inauguration of the new induct ivd* era of science. This is 
hartlly the place to endeavour to decide whether the world 
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has not made a groat mistake. Professor Fowler, in his 
admirable critical edition of the “ Novum OrgitnuniT has said 
about all that can be said in favour of Lord Bacon's scientific 
claims: yet 1 Ijold to the opinioiu lon| since *810011/ main- 
tained by the late Professor I)e Morgan,^ not to speak of 
Baron Liebig ; and oth<‘rs, that Lord Baoon# though a truly 
clever man. was a mere dabbler in inductive science, the true 
raethcxis of which he quite misapprehended. At best, he 
put into elegant and striking language an estimate of the 
tendency of science towards ex|X‘rimentalism. and a forecast 
of the results to be obtained. The regeneration of these last 
cxuitiiries is due to a long series of }>hiW)so|>liers. from Cojxr- 
nicus, (ialileo. IV.scartes, Newton. I.eibnitz, down to Watt, 
P^araday, an<l Jou^e. Such men followed a procedure very 
different from that of P>ancis Bacon. 

il. 

• 

Now we comt‘ lo the |Kunt of our inquiry. Is tht‘ experi- 
mental nu t hod necessarily restricted to the world of physic’al 
science? Do we sufficiently apply to moral, social, and 
jK)liticai matters those nuuhods whu ij have been proved 8i» 
valuable in the hands of physical philoso|)hers? Do our 
legislators, in short, apfaml to ex|Hrnnent in a way which 
excc|)ts them from the defuiitiun of Erasmus Darwin? 
English legislation, no doubt, is usually preceded by a great 
amount^ of public* discussion and parliamentary wrangling. 
Sometimes tlu^els plenty of statistic al inquiry “ plenty , that 
is, if it were of the right sort, and conducted according to 
true scientific rmUnotl. Nevertlielcss. I venture to maintain 
that, as a general rule. Parliament ignores tlu* oiu* true 
method of a|)|x*aling directly b* exfx^riment. Our Parlia- 
mentary Committees and Royal (‘omrnissions of Inquiry pile 
up blue-h<M)k8 full of information which is generally not to 

Budgfft •of Famdoxe?*,” p. , AU) bin Mfimoir *‘Oii th« 
Syllogism, IV., and on th<- Logic of RelatioiiH.” “(Xmlm'dgo 
Phtkmophicai TninsactionH ” IW), vol. x. p. 2, f<K»t-noO?. Sw? al#*** 
TfxihuDtoFu ‘*Atx^>unt of the Writings of Dr. William VVhlsw^fU, with 
Selections from his Literary ahd Scietitihc Correspondence,^ vol, I p. 227. 

* Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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the point. The one bit of information, the actual trial of a 
new measure on a sinall scale, is not forthcoming, because 
Parliaqfient, if it enaj?ts a law at all, enacts it for the whole 
kingdom. It ‘habitually makes a leap in tha dark, because, 
I suppose, it is not consistent with the wisdom and dignity 
of Parliament to grope its way, and confess tp the world at 
large that it is. afraid of making mistakes. Now, I maintain 
that, in large classes of legislative alBfairs, there is really 
nothing to prevent our making direct experiments upon the 
living social organism. Not only is social experimentation a 
possible thing, but it is in every part of the kingdom, 
excepting the palace 6f St. Stephen’s, the commonest thing 
p)8sible, the universal mode of social progress. It would 
hardly be too much to say that social pr;^gress is social ex- 
perimentation, and s(K*ial experimentation is social pmgress. 
Changes effected by any important Act of Parliament are 
like earthcjuakes and cataclysms, which disturb the con- 
tinuous course of social growth. They effect revolutionary 
rather than habitual changes. Sometimes they do much 
gCKxl ; sometimes much harm ; hut in any case it is hardly 
possible to forecast the result of a considerable catastrophic 
change in the social organism. Therefore I hold unhesitat- 
ingly that, whenever it is p)S8ible, legislation should observe 
the order of nature, and proceed tentatively. 

Social progress, I have said, is social experimentation. 
Every new heading that is inserted in the London Trades* 
Directory is claimed by those private individuals who have 
tried a new trade and found it to answer. The struggle for 
existence makes us all look out for chances of profit. We 
are all, perhaps, in some degree inventors, but some are more 
bold and successful than others. -Now, every man who 
establishes a shop or factory or social institution of a novel 
kind is trying an experiment. If he hits an unsupplied need 
of his fellow-men the experiment succeeds ; that is to saj^ it 
has m^mething succeeding or following it — namely, repetition 
by hknsidf and others. The word “ success ” is most happy 
one, etymologically. To have success is to have a future— a 
future of imitators. 

It is quite apparent that all the 'great novelties of recent 
times have been worked out in this tentative way. How, for 
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insrfcance, has our vast and marvellous railway system been 
deveWped? Did it spring forth perfe^'t from the wise fore- 
thought of Parliament, as Minerva, fiflly armed and 
equipj^ed, leap?d from the head of Jupiter J On ihe con- 
trary, did not our wise landowners and practical men oppose 
railways to the very utmost — until they discovered what a 
mistake they were making? There is no great blame to 
them. Who, indeed, could see in the mile tram-line of 
Benjamin Outram the germ which was to grow into the 
maze of lines and jxnnts and signals which we now pass 
through without surprise at Clapham Junction or at London 
Bridge? That most complex organjsation , a great railway 
station, is imtirely a product of frequent experiment. 
Gradatim — Step by Step — would be no unapt motto for any 
great industrial \uccess. In such matters experiments are 
both intentional and unintcmtional. Of the former the 
public hears little, exci‘pt when they result in some profit- 
able patent. The preliminary trials are usually {XTformed 
in secret, for obvious reasons, and the unsuccessful ones are 
left undescribed, and are quickly forgottem As to uninten- 
tional experiments, they are too numerous. Every railway 
accident which happ(‘n.s is an experiment revealing some 
fault of design, some insufficiency in the materials, some' 
contingeTicy unprovided for. The accident is inquired into, 
and then the engineers set to work to plan improvements 
which shall prevent the like accident from hapj^ning in the 
futurg. If we had time to trace the history of the steam 
engine, of g^s lighting, of electric telegraphs, of suhmarine 
cables, of electric lighting, or of any otlu*r great improve- 
ment, we shoulS see, in like manner, that the wisdom of 
Parliament has had nothing to do with planning it. From 
the first to the last ttie rule of progress has been that of the 
ancient nursery rhyme— Try, tiy, try : And if at first you 
don’t succeed, Tr}\ try, try agaim 

^ To put the matter in the strongest light, let the reader 
consider what he would say abouj a profKmal that Parliament 
should decide arbitrarily, by its own wi«4!Join, concerning any 
great imfxmding improvement : take, for instance, that of 
tramways and steam jratnears. It is quib^ conceivable that 
steam tramcars will eventually succeed so well as to replace 
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horse conveyance to a great extent. All main highways will 
then, of course^ be laid with tram-rails. But what 'should 
W’c think of the wisdom of Parliament if it undertook to 
settle the question orf^e for all, and, after taking a score of 
Blue .B<x)ks full of evidence, to decide either that there 
should be no stciondramcars, or that steam tramways should 
be immediately laid down between all the villages in the 
kingdom? The House of Lords did take the former course 
two sessions ago, and prohibited the use of steam on tram- 
ways, because it might frighten horses. In the next session 
they felt the folly of op{K)sing the irresistible, and expressly 
alloW'Cd the experimental use of stt^arn on tramways. 

One of the {joints about the railway system which the 
Government of the last generation undertook to settle once 
for all, was the proper place for great railway stations in 
London. A committee, chiefly con.sisting of military men, 
decided that the railway stations should not be brought into 
the c(*ntre of liondon. Hence i^he |K)ijition of the stations at 
Euston, King’s Cross, Paddington, \Vat(U-l(K), and Shore- 
ditch. At great cost their decision has been entirely 
reversed . 

Jt may fierhaps be objected that these* are matters of 
phy.sical scituua* and practical engineering, in wdiich the 
supremacy of expt‘riment has long been recognised. That is 
not wholly so; for the success of a system, like that of the 
railvvay.s or tramways, dt‘pends much uf)on social considera- 
tions. HoweV(>r that may be, there is no difliculty in*show- 
ing that tin* same principles apply to purely social institu- 
tions. If anything, it is the social side ^of an enterprise 
which is usually most doubtful and most in need of experi- 
ment wh(‘n it can be appliiHl. To j'onstruct the Thames 
T^innel was a novel and difficult work at the time, but not 
so difficult us to get the populace to use it. The Great 
Eastern steamship was another instance of a great mechani- 
cal success, which was, to some extent, a social and 
economical failure. Many like cases might be* mentioned, 
such as the real ice-rinks lately invented. 

How is it that any kind of purely social institution is 
usually established? Take the case of the Volunteer Force. 
This was commenced, not to speak of earlier movements, or 
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the ancient Honourable Artillery Company, by a few isolated 
expei^ments. such as that of the Exeter Rifle Corps in 1852, 
and the Victoria Rifle Corps in 1853. These succeeded so 
well that when, in 1859, fears of irnrasion were afloat, the 
imitative process set in rapidly. Of course, wise practical 
pcjople laughed at the mania for playing at ^Idiers, and most 
pt'ople clearfy foresaw^ that, when once the volunteers had 
got tired of their new uniforms, the whole fhing would col- 
lapse. But experience has decided very difleniitly. The 
force, instead of declining, has gone on stea<lily growing and 
substantially improving, until a good military authority 
lately spoke of it as the only souiul part of our military 
system. How much has the wisdom of Parliament had to 
do with the creation of this force? I believe that even now' 
the Government %nd the military ( lasses do not appreciate 
w'hat the volunteer force lias done for us, by removing all 
fear of safety at boine and enabling the standing army to lie 
freely sent abroad. ^ • 

Take again the case of ixipular anni.sements. Would 
Parliament ever think of defining by 8tatut(^ when and how 
people shall meet to amu.si* thems<dves, and what th(*y shall 
do, and wluui tluw shall liav(‘ had enough of it? Must not 
people find out by trial what pleast‘S and what does not 
please? The late Mr. Serjeant Cox is said to have invented 
Penny Readings for tlie people, and they answ’en*d so Widl 
under his management that they were imitated in all parts 
of th% kingdom, and eventually in many other [mrts of the 
world. S|>eHiirg-bee8 were, I believe, an Ameriean inven- 
tion, and had a very lively but brief career. Manv recent 
courses of |)o{)ular scientific lectures arose out of tlu* very 
successful experiment instituted by Prof(‘ssor l^jscoe at 
Manchester.^ Many attempts are just now being made to 
provide attractive and harmless amnsements for the fH^ophs 
and this must, of course, be done ill a tentative manner. 

It is curiou.s, indeed, to observe how evanescent many 

social inventions prove themselves to be ; growth and change 

• 

*A11 the lei'.tui'eH delivered in the eleven annual eftrien iuHtituted l»y 
Frofesaur Roeo<»e at Marichettter have been reported and published by 
John Heywood, of ManohSeter and PaterrK>8ter Kow. Mowt of the 
lectures niay be had aefiarately for one [jenny each. 
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have been so rapid of late that there is constant need of new 
inventions. The Royal Institution in Albemarle Street was 
a notable invention of its time, chiefly due to Count Rum- 
ford, and its brilliant success led to early imitation in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Edinburgh, and perhaps elsewhere. But 
the provincial institutions have with diflBculty maintained 
their raiwn dUtre. After the Royal Institutions came a 
series of Mechanics’ Institutions, which, as regards the 
mechanic element, were thoroughly unsuccessful, but proved 
themselves useful in the form of popular colleges or middle- 
class sch(K)ls. Now, the great and genuine success of Owens 
College as a teaching, body is leading to the creation of 
numerous local colleges of similar type. This is the age, 
again, of Free I^iblic Libraries, the practicability and ex- 
treme ustd’ulness of which wen* first established in Salford 
and Manchester. When once possessed of local habitations, 
such institutions will, it may be ho}XHl, hgve long careers; 
but bricks and mortar are usually requisite to give perpetuity 
to a social experiment. When thus jH^piduated , each kind 
of institution marks its own age with almost geologic cer- 
tainty. From the times of the Saxons and the Normans we 
can trace a series of strata of institutions superposed in order 
of time. The ancient Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the rnediicval Guilds surviving in the City Companies, the 
Grammar Hchools of the Elizabethan age, the Almshouses of 
the Stuart period, the Commercial Institutions of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and so on down to the Frt^e Librari<^ and 
Recreation Palaces of the present day. Ryen styles of 
architecture are evolved by successful innovation — that is, 
experiment followed by imitation, and this was never more 
apparent than in the imitation which has followed upon Sir 
Joseph Paxton’s grand experiment at the Exhibition of 
1651 A 

Now, my contention is, that legislators ought, in many 
branches of legislation, to adopt confessedly this tentative 
procedure, which is the very method of social growth. Par- 

n do not rememlier to have »een the importance of thia imitative 
tendency in social affaire described by any writer, except the French 
Bnpneer and Economist, Dupuit, who fully describes it in one of his 
remarkable memoirs, printed in the ** Annales des Fonts et Chaus 
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liament must give up the pretension that it can enact the 
creation of certain social institutions to ^be carried on as 
specified in the ** hereinafter contained clauses. No doubt, 
by aid* of aq elaborate machinery #f adinmistratton and a 
powerful body of police, Government can, to a certain extent, 
guide, or af any rate restrain, the cowdi;ct of its subjects. 
Even in this respect its jiowers are very limited, and a law 
which does not command the consent of the body of the 
people must soon be rept*aled or become inoperative. But 
as regards the creation of institutions, Parliament is almost 
jx)werless, except by consulting the needs of the time, and 
offering facilities for such institutioiis to grow up as experi- 
ence shows to be successful. But an unfortunate confusion 
of ideas exists ; and it seems to be supjK)8ed that because, for 
reasons of obva^s convenience, the civil and criminal laws 
are, as a general rule, made uniform for the whole kingdom, 
tlu^refore the legislative action of Parliament must always 
he uniform and defmitive.« When an imfK>rtant change is 
advocated, for instance, in the Licensing Laws, Parliament 
collects abundant information, which is usually inconclusive, 
and then procec'ds to effect all over the kingdom some very 
costly and irrevocjable change ; a change w^hich generally 
disappoints its own advocates. Take the case of the Sale of 
Boer Act of 1830, generally known as the Beershop Act. 
This is a salient example of bad legislation. Yet it w’as 
passed by the almost unanimous wisdom of Parliament, the 
divimon in the House of Commons, on the second reading 
showing 24i ayes and only 29 nocs. The Act originated 
with Broughani, in the sense that he had in 1822 and 1823 
brought in somewhat similar bills, w^hich were partially 
adopted by the Government of 1830. The idea of the Act 
was to break down the monopoly of the brewers and 
publicans; to throw^ open the trade in beer on free-trade 
j)rinciple8; and by offering abundance of wholesome, pure, 
weak beer^ to draw away the working-classes from the gin- 
shops. All seemed as plausible as it was undoubtedly well 
intended. Objections w^ere of course made to the Bill, and 
many people predicted evil consequences; but all such 
sinister pr^ictions wre supposed to be spread about by the 
interested |»ubliean8 and brewers. Nevertheless, the new 
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Act was soon believed to be a mistake. Sydney Smith, 
though he had not many years before pleaded for liberty for 
the people to drink rum-and-water, or whatever else they 
liked (Edinburgh Revi4tt\ 1819), quickly veere^l round, and 
gave a graphic account of the beastly state of drunkenness 
of the Sovereign JPeaple.^ 

It may be safely said that the Beershop Act realised all the 
evils ex|>ecte(l from it, and few or none of the advantages. ^ 
It is difficult to say anything in favour of the bar at the 
corner public-house, except that it is better than the dirty 
low little beershop, hiding itself away in some obscure recess 
of the streets. The first is at any rate under the gaze of the 
public aiid the control of the magistrates ; tiu.* beershop, until 
within the last few years, was too likely to ^become the un- 
controlled resort of the worst classes. EvPn now that the 
beershops are brought under the Licensing Magistrates many 
years must elapst* before the evil wrought hwthe Act of 1830 
can be thoroughly removed. Tht.s then, is a striking instance 
of a leap in the dark, which ought never to hav(‘ been com- 
mitted by a prudent legislature. When the Sale of Beer Bill 
wm under di.seussion the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed 
to feel that it was a Bill which needed experimental trial ; 
for when ol)jt‘Ction was made that the Art would not extend 
to Scotland, ht‘ urged that it might be better to try the Act 
in one part of the kingdom in the first instance, and then, if 
it were found to be beneficial, and to answer its intended 
objects, it might be t>xtended to other parts. 

In more recent years the granting of grocers> licenses for 
the free sale of all kinds of spirituous liquors is likely to prove 

'*‘The new Beer Bill ha.s begun iti» of>€?ratioi|8. Everylxxly drunk. 
Thone who nre not ringing are .^pniwling. The Sovereign People are in 
a beastly xtate.” 

Beer«hop«4 are txiiiaidered as mo«t mis*chievoua . . . Similar 
repreaentatioiisi are made in Eaat Kent. A magistrate expre.s8ed hia* 
opinion that no aiugle measui-e ^ver caused «o much mfechief, in so 
short a time, in demoralising the lalwureia. Tlie evidence^ of the High 
Constable of Ashford is very strong.” “ Extracts from the Information 
Received , . , as to the Administration and Operation of the Poor Laws.” 
Bvo, 1B33, p. 24, p 

*‘*Haiisard^s llebates,” 8th April, 1830, New Series, vol. xxiv. p. 26. 
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itself to be an equally disastrous leap in the dark. With the 
very* best intentions, and on the in#st plausible theoretical 
grounds, Mr. Gladstone's Government greatly extended the 
free sa4e of , wine and beer, so tha^ now, in soiijft? popular 
watering-places, I have noticed that almost every third shop 
window is ornamented with a pyramid*of J[)eer bottles. Yet 
the late Government have only succeeded in making the 
grocer's shop the avenue to the publican’s f)ar. No one can 
for a moment believe that the free sale of liquors for home 
use has in the least degree weakened the publican’s hold on 
his customers. If I had on a priori grounds to plan out a 
scheme of liquor traffic. I should jus.t reverse the existing law 
relating to Beershops and Grocers’ Licenses. 1 would pro- 
hibit tile “ ofl’ ” sale of liquor on any premises where other 
articles were soA \ : the jiurchaser desiring to buy wine, beer, 
or spirits for home use should lie obliged to go to some one 
of a com para tiv<‘ly f<‘w well-marked sho|>B dealing in those 
things alone. On the othsr hand, wh<*re liquor is sold for 
consumption on the premises, 1 should oblige the sell<‘r to 
furnish food and n‘asonable sitting accommodation. Tliis 
would be nothing more than a return to the old law’ about 
Licensed Victuallers, wdiicb yet exists in the letter, though 
it has been allowed to fall into practical abeyance. The 
very rea.souable law' obliging publicans to afford general 
entertainment was sadly broken down by the JietTshops Act, 
which provided unlimited means for the drinking of beer, 
pur<* and sinij)le, without ftxHl of any kind, ikit my con* 
tcJition is that we must not proceed in sucli matters on d 
priori grounds jjt all. We must try. 

Perhaps it may l>e said that every mnv law is necessarily 
an ex{XTim<*nt, and ^affords experience for its own improve- 
ment, and, if necessary, its abrogation. But there are two 
strong reasons why an Act w^hich has be(*n made general, and 
^has come into general operation * can seldom serve as an ex- 
periment. Of (ourse, a great many Aets of Parliament are 
experimentally found to be mi.'ftaken, for they never come 
into considerable oyK^ration at all, like the Acts to promote 
registration of titles, not to mention the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act. Such cas^fs prove little or nothing, except the 
weakness, and possibly the insincerity, of the Legislature. 
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But if an Act comes largely into operation it is practically 
irrevocable. Parliament cannot say simply ‘‘as you were/* 
and proceed to a new and more hopeful experiment. A 
social hutapty-dumpty eannot be set up again just as it was 
before, even by the Queen’s men. The vested interests 
created are usually too formidable to be put aside, and too 
expensive to be bought up. A good many years, say seven, 
or ten at the least, are needed to develop properly any 
imix)rtant legislative experiment, so that the same genera- 
tion of statesmen would not have more than three or four 
opportunities of experiment in the same subject during the 
longest i)olitical career.. If we divide up the country, and 
try one experiment on one town or county, and another on 
another, there is a [x^ssibility of making an almost unlimited 
number of valid trials within ten or twei<ty years. But, 
apart from this consideration, a general legislative change is 
not a true experiment at all, because it afforJr no clear means 
of distinguishing its effecrts from the , general resultant of 
social and industrial progress. Statistical facts are usually 
numerical or quantitative in character, so that, if many 
casual agencies are in operation at the same time, their 
effects are simply added together algebraically, and are 
inextricably merged into a general total. Thus, the total 
numbers receiving f)oor-law relief, or the numbers appre- 
hended in the kingdom for drunkenness, are numerical 
results affected by the oscillations of trade, by the character 
of the seasons, the value of gold, etc., etc., as well as by the 
Acts of the Legislature. To make a valid experiment we 
must have a certain thing subject to certain ^goustant condi- 
tions, and we must introduce a single definite change of 
condition, which will then be probably the cause of whatever 
phenomenon follows. It is possible, indeed, to experiment 
upon an object of varying conditions, provided we can find 
two objects which vary similarly ; we then operate upon the 
one, and observe how it subsequently differs from the other. 
We need, in fact, what the chemists call a “ blind experi- 
ment,** Suppose, for instance, that an agricultural chemist 
or a scientific farmer wished to ascertain the effect of a new 
kind of manure ; would it be rational for him to spread the 
manure over all his available land? Would it not then be 
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doubtful whether the iucrease or decrease of yield were due 
to the manure or the character of the aeasons? In this case 
his neighbours' crops might, to some extent, furnish the 
blind experiment, showing what had li«?en th<? ordinary yield. 
But, of course, the obvious mode of pnx?edure is to spread 
the new^ manure over a part only of each ejperimental field, 
so that the difference of the crops on the different patches 
brings out, in a most unquestionable way, {he effect of the 
manure. Not only is the smaller experiment, in a logical 
point of view, far better than the larger one, but it is 
possible to try many concurrent small experiments u{K)n a 
farm of moderate extent. , 

I maintain that, if our legislators are to act rationally, 
they will, as far as ix)S8ible, imitate the agricultural chemist. 
The idea, for insiance, of obliging, or even allowing, all the 
boroughs in the kingdom simultaneously to adopt the 
Gothenburg plan would be ridiculous and irrational. The 
cost and confusion wljich would arise from a sudden general 
trial must be very great ; many years would elai)se before 
the result was apparent. And that result would not be so 
clear as if the trial were restricted to some half-a-dozen 
towns. In the meantime it would be far better that other 
boroughs should be trying other ex(XTiments. giving us many 
strings to our bow, while some towns would actually do best 
for the country by going on as nearly as fK)BsibIe in their 
present course. S[x*cific and differentiated exfXTienct* is 
what»we n(H.»d, before making any further iMifx>rtant changr* 
in the drink 

Not only is th^ the rational method of |)roce(lure, but it is 
practically the method to which we owe all the more success- 
ful legislative and administrative reforms of later years. 
Consider the Poor Law question. During tin* eighteenth 
century, Parliament made two or three leaps in the dark, 
by enacting laws such as Gilbert's Act, and very nearly 
ruined the kingdom by them. The great Poor Law Com- 
mission commenced its opera tioifs in the soundc^st way by 
collecting all available information about the treatment of 
the poor, whether at home or abroad. But, what is more to 
the point, since the n^w Poor Haw was passed in 1834, the 
partially free action of Boards of Guardians, under the super* 
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vision of the Poor Law Commission and the Poor Law 
Board, has afforded a long series of experimental results. 
The reports of Mr. Edwin Chadwick and the late Sir George 
Shaw Llifevre are probably the best models of the true pro- 
cess of administrative reform to be anywhere found. In 
more recent yea^s several very important experiments have 
been tried by different Boards of Guardians, such as the 
boarding out of pauper children, the suppression of vagrancy 
by the provision of separate vagrant cells and the hard-labour 
test, and the cutting down of outdoor relief. If the total 
abolition of outdoor relief is ever to be tried, it must be tried 
on the small scale firs^ ; it would be a far too severe and 
dangerous measure to force upon the whole country at a 
single blow. Much attention has lately been drawn to the 
so-called “ Poor I^aw Experiment at Elbe.’ffeld,” wdiich wa.s 
carefully des^Tibed by the Rev. W. Walter Edwards, in an 
article in The Contemporary Review for July, 1878, vol. 
xxxii. pp. G75-C)93, bearing that precise title. 

ICven ^^hen an Act of Parliament is passed in general 
terms applying to the whole kingdom at once, it by no means 
follows that it will be equally put into o^x'ration ever^’^where. 
The discretion necessarily allowed to magistrates and other 
authorities ofti n gives ample scope for instructive experi- 
ments. Some years since the Howard Association called 
attention to what they expressly called “ The Luton experi- 
ment/' consisting in the extraordinary^ success with which 
the magistrates of faiton in Bedfordshire enforced the pro- 
visions of the " PreYOiition of Crime Act." The number of 
(‘ommittals to gaol from Luton and its vicinity was reduced 
from *257 in 1H()9 to 06 in 1874. The only fault of the 
ex|>eriment consists in the possibility that the thieves and 
roughs migrated : l)ut this difficulty would be less serious had 
the experiment been tried in larger towns. 

What little insight we ban gain into the operation of the 
Licensing Law s is mainly due to the considerable differences 
with which they have been administered in different places. 
Sueb is the latitude of discretion given by the law, that 
magistrates can often make very distinct experiments. A 
short time ago the magistrates of Glasgow intentionally and 
avowedly made the experiment of locking up in gaol all the 
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droakardB brought before them. When I last heard about 
this elperiment it was on the point of failing, because the 
gaols of Glasgow were all quite full, and stifl the drunkards 
were coining to the bar. In 1863 the jjicensijig Magistrates 
of Liverpool commenced a most interesting experiment, by 
cleelariug their intention to adopt “ Free kcepsing that is, 
to grant licenses to any suitable pt*rsons who applied for 
them. The publicans’ licenses were iricreasetl from 1,674 in 
1862 to 1,940 in 1866. The system was abandoned in this 
last year, owing t4> a change in the constitution of the Bench. 
None of the magistrates who advocated the change, we are 
told, ever recanted, l)ut some who supjx>rted the change to a 
restrictive policy have been disap|K)iiited with the results. 
The teaerhing of this real experiment has been candully dis- 
cussihI by Mr. 8^ G. Kathborie, in a very able letter, 
]>ublished in The Times of iht* 12ih of Fcl)ruary, 1877, as 
also in bis (‘viden<it‘ before the Lords’ (’ornmittoe of Incpiiry 
on Intemperance {(^lue^ions 269-384, etc.). But, apart from 
his objections to the intcr|)n‘tation put u/on the facts, the 
experiment was not continued sulhciently long, and the 
town in which it was tried is so unique in the annals of 
intcinperancc as to be* il!-litt«xl for tlie purpo.se. 

Much attention has been drawn recently to the merits of 
the so-called Goth(*nl)urg Scheme, the adoption of which has 
been so ably advocated by Mr. J. Chamberlain, M.P. Now, 
what is this advocacy but argument from a successful ex- 
perimeiiit? The municipal authorities of Gothenburg allowed 
a certain metljyci* of conducting the sale of liquor to lx* tried 
there, and tlie su^acss was apparently so great that other 
Swedish towns are rapidly adopting the same plan. This is 
just the right procedure of trial and imitation. But if Mr. 
Chamberlain means that, because the plan succeeds in 
Gothenburg, therefore the municipal authorities of English 
towns ought at once to be obliged to •purchase and administer 
the public- houses, he goes much too far. All we ought to do 
is to try the system in a limited niAnber of towns. Anyone 
acquainted with the bright little Swedish seaport, and the 
orderly polished lower-class population of Sweden, will be in 
no hurry to draw analogies between their condition and that 
of our great, busy, turbulent Anglo-Irish towns. At any 

R 
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rate it is obvious that experiments ought to be made upon 
the most closely proximate cases which can be found*, and if 
three or four such towns as Birmmgham, Bristol, Bolton, 
and N'ewcastie-uponf.Tyne could be induced to try the 
Gothenburg scheme, it would be an ample first experiment. 
Even between JEnglish towns the differences of magnitude, 
race, occupation, and local government are bften so great 
that it is by no means certain that the same scheme wdll 
succeed equally in all. The differences in the intemperance 
rates in the several boroughs of b^ngland, to which J shall, 
perliaps, draw attention on a future occasion, are so extra- 
ordinarj" and profound that the Committee of the House of 
Lords wxu’e thoroughly bewildered on the subject. I nder 
such circumstances it should not be assumed that uniform 
legislation must be the ultimate object of/our efforts. 

It is a most important question how far the j>roposals of 
the Cnited Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic can be approved from^the iK)int of view here 
taken up. I venture to maintain that those proposals, so 
far as embodi(‘d in the Permissive Prohibitory Bill, now^ 
dropped, had all the possible evils of a great legislative 
leap in the dark, with few of the corresponding })ossible 
advantages. Four yo?ars ago, in a pajicr read to the Man- 
chester Statistical Society, I gave reasons for believing that 
the long-(*ontiiuied and costly proceedings of the Alliance 
were simply throwui away, except so far as they might be a 
warning against similar unwise attempts at legislation. I 
showed that the Alliance were striving agpjnst triple im- 
probabilities : firstly, the improbability (as manifested by 
the decreasing ratio of the ayes to the noes in the House of 
Commons* divisions) that Parliament would ever pass the 
Bill; secondly, the improbability that, if passed, the Per- 
missive Act would be largely adopted by local authorities; 
thirdly, the improbability that, if adopted, it would succeed 
in lessening intemperances According to the mathematical 
principle of the composition of probabilities iJy multiplica- 
tioB, the probability that any good would ever result from an 
agitataon costing more than a qus^r of a million pounds, 
mp^ding already quarter df a century in 

11^ was {aaetically nih The only dlechbre iMiiwers 
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given to my arguments were that of the Rev. Mr, Steinthal 
and ohe or two others, who held thait the ^probabilities in 
question are not altogether independent, because Parliament 
could hardly be forced to pass the ^j^ill unless the5*e were 
extensive localities wishing to adopt it. There is a certain 
amount of truth in this objection, but it dt>e^not to any great 
degree strengthen the position of the Alliance. Their pro- 
|>osal8 in their original form seem to me to have the char- 
acter of a vast experiment, so vast that it was intended to 
involve the extinction of the trade of publicans and liquor 
dealers generally in all parts of the country. Now, that is 
an experiment, because it is exceedingly doubtful wdiether 
the population would tolerate such an interfenuice with their 
habits, when the meaning of the Act came home to them. 
The information \ihich we can draw from Maine, or other 
places where prohibition of the traffic has existed, is most 
conflicting in itsetf, and remote in analogy. Accordingly, I 
should much like to see the prohibition of the ptiblic sale of 
liquor tried in . several large English boroughs and districts, 
provided that the necessary Act for the purpose could be 
carried without stopj>ing all other legislation on the subject. 

Within the last twelve rnontbs Bir Wilfrid Law^son and his 
follow^ers have had the excellent good sense to drop the Per- 
missive Bill, and proceed, by way of Parliamentary resolu- 
tion in favour of “local option.” I really do not know 
exactly what is meant by “ local of)tion.” Perhaps the 
Alliancie itsiflf does not know ; the wisest course W(>ul<l be not 
to know % that Js, to leave a latitude of meaning. In any 
case they have ch^nge<l their fK)licy. For year after year, 
for nearly the averjtge length of a generation, it was the 
eleven clauses and one.schedule of the Permissive Prohibi- 
tory Liquor Bill, pure and simple. Now it is “ local option.” 
Even if “ local option ” mean option of prohibition , a resolu- 
tion is a more tentative method of procedure than the precise 
clauses of the celebrated Bill. But if, as I fondly hope, 

** local option*” will be interpreted 'to mean option for local 
authorities to regulate the liquor traffic in the way thought 
to be most suitable to the locality, including prohibition 
when clearly desired bji the inbabitants, then the matter 
iMumes a mwh M Not only wilt the 
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resistance to such a proposal be far less than to the Permis- 
sive Bill, but tl^ere will be considerable probability that when 
passed some successful experiments will be carried out. In 
fact, tfiis ** loial option ” would just be the mode of giving a 
wide field for diverse experiments which I am advocating. 
The teetotalers .would be at liberty to try their experiments, 
but they would not in the meantime stop tlie progress of 
many other experiments, some of which might, in the course 
of ten or fifteen years, offer a sound solution of this most 
difficult problem. Of course I am aware that this question 
of the drink trafficvis to a considerable extent a political one. 
There is a good deal v.iiich I might say upon this topic, but 
it would not be suitable to the tenor of my theme. If the 
political condition of England be such that the social reform 
of the people is not the main piirfX)se of our Government, 
then we must hope that there are brighter lands where the 
political position is very different. 

The best w'ay of dealing with the bquor trade would be to 
hand over the matter to the hands of a strong executive com- 
mission framed somewhat on the lines of the Poor Law 
Commission. This body should have the fower of authoris- 
ing schemes proposed by local authorities, and should 
supervise the working of such schemes, and collect minute 
information as to the results. They would work entirely 
through local authorities, wdiether the eorporation.s of cities 
and boroughs, or the benches of Licensing Magistrates. 
Before allowing any very serious experiments, siichAas the 
abolition of the public sale, the local authority would have to 
present evidence that the mass of the inhabitants was in 
favour of such a measure, and the Commissioners would then 
probably assign a suitable district, and authorise police 
regulations suitable for the most advantageous trial of the 
-experiment. This method would carry out to the fullest point 
the idea of a “ local option.” Free licensing might be tried 
in Liverpool, and such other boroughs as liked to venture 
•on such a hazardous experiment. The Gothenburg scheme 
would be adopted by Birmingham and a few other towns. 
Manchester might perfer the slighter measure of a rigid 
restriction and sujiervision of the pieblic-houses. It is to be 
hoped that Sunday closing and a lessening of the week-day 
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hours would be voted by many local autliorities, and the 
experiment of remodelling the trade, tas suggested above, 
ought certainly to be tried. I should also much like to see 
some trial madp of the important suggi^stion jtut forward by 
Dr. John Watts, at the last meeting of the Social Science 
Association. ,He suggests that in each Hovn or district a 
limited number of licenses should be sold by ^public auction 
or tender. His purpose apparently is to limit the number of 
licenses, and yet to secure the profits of the monopoly to the 
community. 

After the expiration of ten or fifteen years. Parliament 
would be in |K)sse8si()n of a great amount of really practical 
information, but th<i probability is that it would not be found 
neci^ssary to pass any great Act for the subsequent regulation 
of the traffic. The scheme which was found to work best 
would by degrees be imitated in the districts of corres|K)iKling 
circumstances, just as the Gothenburg scheme is being 
imitated in other Swedish towns. I do not think that in a 
matt(>r of this sort the final law' need be exactly uniform. 
In the Licensing Act of 1872, it was found undesirable to fix 
a uniform hour of closing public-houses all over the country. 
Owing to the difference of habits, the metrojK)litan area was 
allowed one hour later at night, and considerable latitude was 
left to the Licensing Magistrates to vary the hours of 
closing. Surely such matters approximate more in character 
to hackney cab regulations or matters of police, which have 
long U^en left to the borough authorities. It is only the 
political questk^n looming behind the social or legislative 
question, which cpuld warrant Parluunent in deciding that 
pf3ople shall go to Ijed one hour earlier in the country than 
in London. But parliamentary experience concerning the 
Licensing Act of the late Cabinet, and the now defunct 
Permissive Bill, cannot encourage any party to press for a 
further great general measure of ficensing reform. As to 
the present stete of things, it could not be much worse nor 
more absurd. What with the gfeat variety of kinds of 
licenses, the doubts and fears of the magistrates as to their 
power of withdrawing licenses or restraining extension of 
premises, the remissness — to use a mild expression — of the 
police in prosecuting the offences of publicans, and the 
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universal facility of obtaining any amount of drink at the 
nearest grocer’s shop— I say things really cannot be* much 
worse than they are. Under the vigorous exertion of local 
option the state of afif^rs would undoubtedly improve in some 
parts of the country ; the pressure of public opinion, of the 
profKjsed Commissioners, or, in the last resort, of Parlia- 
ment, would eventually force the negligent localities to 
follow tlie example of the most successful “ local option 
schemes.” 

Let it be understood that I do not for a moment suppose 
that there is much, if any, novelty in the proposals made 
above. In one places or another almost every suggestion, 
except, perhaps, that of a sujx^rintending Commission, has 
been made and discussed. The Lords’ Committee have 
themselves recommended ” that legislative facilities should 
be afforded for the local adoption of the Gothenburg and of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, or of somv} modific^ation of 
them.” And the Lords have tkemselves recognised the value 
of social “ experiments ” in providing counter-attractions to 
the public-house. In their final Report, dated the? 17th of 
March last, they remark (p. xliv.) : 

“llieHe i^xjwriinentK an? t<K» recent, and, in of their mpid increaHe, 
too })artial and linnted t(» enahle the I’oiniuittee to pronounce with eon- 
fidenee on their ultimate Hucceas, or oa the extent of the intluenoe they 
may exerciMe in diruini.shing intemperance ; but they de«ire to expivaH 
their Htn>ng opinion that, if generally prosecuted and conducted witli due 
l^»gard for the wants and comforts of a j;M)pulation among wh(»m 
ediKMition is gradually diffusing a taste for enjoyment ^ir less coarse and 
gross than in the jaist, they are destined to have an important infiuence 
for good. It i.s obvious that the desire for recreation is felt l>y all classes 
alike.” 

What is this, however, but an express recognition by the 
House of Lords of the need of experimentation as regards the 
entertainment and recreation of the people? I fail to ^ 
how such experimentation either can or ought to be confined 
to philanthropists. If wb look around and notice the vast 
new restaurants of London, the innumerable glittering rail- 
way bars in all parts of the country, the mUkic halls of all 
ranks and kinds, the dancing and drinking saloons of some 
provincial towns— such as Nottingham— and the great enter- 
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prise with which such places of recreation as the Pomona 
and Bellevue Gardens at Manchester aie conducted, we shall 
see that social experiments are not confined to the teetotalers. 
Indeed, it woijld not be difficult to py)ve that the ifugatory 
Licensing Laws, as now administered, present the least 
possible obstgicle to the publicans in pushyig their experi- 
ments, while they do prevent social reformers from inter- 
fering, or from establishing counter-exjxTiments on an equal 
footing. It is hardly too much to say that the Licensing 
Laws are laws to give a license to the publicans and grocers 
to do what they like to extend the sale of spirituous liquors. 

Although the liquor traffic presente the widest and most 
inqx)rtant sphere for social experiment, then^ are many other 
matters to which it must be applied. Consideration in detail 
must show whtdhtiT, in ea<‘h case, the tentative method is or 
is not the proper method. But it is easy to name several 
other reforms vWvich ought, in all probability, to be ap- 
proached in the expeiiment#! manner. Thus peasant pn)- 
pri(dorship ought certainly to be tried in ]ri‘Ian(l. as it was 
intended to be tried under the I^right clauses of the Irish 
Ijund Act. I am familiar with most of the economic objec- 
tions to peasant projirictorship in ibis kingdom, and I have 
read sufficient of the large literature of the subject to know 
tiiat evidence in favour of and against such a tenure of land 
is exceedingly divtugtuit and perpK‘xing. The profH^r re- 
source then is to try the thing — not by some vast revolution 
in th«i land-owning of Ireland, as juojxjscd by the late Mr. 
IVrill. a measiy'c which, in the first place, would never pass 
Parliament, and if it did, would cost an enormous sum of 
money, and probaj;)ly result in failure— but by a small and 
progressive expcriirierU. “ Earth hunger ” is a very fK)tent 
passion, and I believe it is that from which the Irish fxxiple 
are really suffering. Bread and batx>n are not the only good 
tjjjings an Irish {x^asant might asifire to: a place to call bis 
own, a share of the air and sunlight of his native isle, and a 
land-bank in which to save up the strokes of his pick and 
spade, might work moral wonders. It is not safe to predict 
the action of human motive ; but, at any rate, try it, although 
the trial cost as much as one or two first-rate ironclads, 
or a new triumph over a negro monarch. Surely the 
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slate of our Irish Poland is the worst possible injury to our 
prestige. ^ • 

Much doubt "exists, again, as to whether imprisonment is 
necessary to dnforce jjhe payment of small debts. • If need- 
less, it is certainly oppressive. But if the abolition of tJie 
power of imprisonment, on the part of County Court judges, 
would really destroy the credit of the p(K>rer classes with 
their tradesmen, a general measure to that effect would be 
dangerous and difficult to retract. I do not see how the 
question can be decided, except by trying the effect in a 
certain number of County Court districts, and watching the 
results. 

It would l)e well worth the trouble to try the effect upon 
a certain body of inhabitants of the most perfect sanitary 
regulation, somewhat in the manner for/^shadowed by Dr. 
B. W. Ilichardson in his City of Hygeia. This 1 should like 
to see tried, as regards the middle classes, in some newly- 
built watering-place, with full and special powers of sanitary 
regulation to be granted it by Parliament, avow(*dly as an 
experiment. At the same time, a few large blocks of work- 
men’s dwellings ought to be built and placed under experi- 
mental sanitary laws. I am convinced that legislation must 
by degrees be carried much further in this direction than is at 
present the case, but it ought to proceed tentatively. 

One of the difficult questions of the present day is — How 
can London be supplied with water? There would be few 
engineering difficulties if it were allowable to separate the 
supply of pure watiT for drinking and cookings purposes from 
the much larger quantities required for othpr purposes. Will 
l>eople drink the impure water? Who can decide such a 
question satisfactorily, except by experiment on a moderate 
scale? What could be more absurd than to spend millions 
upon procuring a separate supply of pure drinking water for 
the population of Londoil, and then finding that the popula- 
tion wTOild drink the impure water? Many other like 
matters must be referred to trial, but it is not the purpose 
of this article to present a catalogue of experimental reforms , 
or to follow the argument out into all the possible details. 

I am well aware that social experiments must often be 
subjected to various difficulties, such as the migration of 
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inhabitants, or even the intentional frustration of the ex- 
periment by interested parties. I havie heard it said that the 
prohibition of liquor traffic could not be Iried on a small 
scale, because the publicans would suref to cofnbine to 
send liquor into the area. If they did so, the fact could 
readily be put in evidence, and if they* defeat the tee- 
totalers in detail, I am quite sure that they yvill defeat them 
upon any very great and general measure like the Permissive 
Bill. As to migration of inhabitants, it must be provided 
against either by suitably increasing the areas of experi- 
mental legislation, or else by collecting information as to the 
amount and probable effects of the migration. But the main 
point of my theme is to prove that we cannot really plan out 
social reforms upon theoretical grounds. General argument 
and information pf all kinds may properly be employed in 
designing and choosing the best experiments, but specific 
experience on a* limited scale and in closely proximate cir- 
cumstances is th(‘ only sure* guide in the complex questions 
of social science. Our method must be that of the supremely 
wnsc text : “ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is g<x)d.'* 



ON THE ANAUX^Y’^ BETWEEN 

TKE POST OFFICE, TELEGRAPHS, AND OTHER 
SYSTEMS OF CONVEYANCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 

AS REGARDS GOVERNMENT CONTROL, ^ 


It has been freely suggested of late years,, that great public 
advantage would arise from the j)urelu\^e and re-organisation 
of the electric telegraphs and railways of the United King- 
dom by the Government. So inestimable iiideed, are the 
benefits which the Post Ofiice, as reformed by Sir Rowland 
Hill, confers iijKm all classes of society, that there is a great 
tendency to desire the application of a similar reform and 
state organisation to other systcnis of conveyance. It is 
assumed, by most of those wh(> discuss this subject, that 
there is a close similarity between the Post Office, telegraphs, 
and railways, and that what has answered so adnurai)ly in 
one case will be productive of similar rt*sults in other 
parallel eases. Without adopting any foregone conclusion, 
it is my desire in this short paper to inquire into the existence 
and grounds of this assumed analogy^, and to make such a 
general comparison of the conditions and requirements of 
each branch of conveyance, as will enable us to judge 
securely of the expediency of state control in each case. 

It is obvious that I cannot, in the time at my disposal, 
take more than a simple and restricted view of the subject. 
I cannot, on the one hand, consider all the difficulties that 
arise from the partial monopolies possessed by private com- 
panies at present, nor can' I, on th^ other hand, take into 

* Bead at the Manchester StaUetical Society, April lOth, 1867. 
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account all the social or political results connected with an 
extension of Government management. 

Much difference of opinion arises, even in a purely 
economical ptfint of view, upon the <juestion*of thoMimits of 
State interference. My own strong opinion is that no ab- 
stract principle, and no absolute rule, cl^n guide us in deter- ^ 
mining what kinds of industrial enterprise the State should 
undertakcN and what it should not. State management and 
monopoly have most indisputable advantages : private com- 
mercial enterprise and responsibility have still more unques- 
tionable advantages. The two are directly antagonistic. 
Nothing but experience and argument from 6xjKvrien(?e can 
in most cases determine whether the community will be best 
served by its colIec‘tive state action, or by trusting to private 
self-interest. , 

On the one hand, it is but too sure that some of the state 
nianufaetiiring ^‘stablishments, esfH»cially the dockyards, 
form the very types inei!>mjX5tent and wasteful exjKmdi- 
ture. They are the running son?s of the country, draining 
away our financial power. It is evident too that the House 
of Commons is at pn^scnt quite incapable of controlling the 
expenditure of the dockyards. And as these establishments 
an* never subjected to the test of commercial solvency, as 
they do not furnish intelligible accounts of current expendi- 
ture and work done, much less favour us with any account 
or allowance for capita^ expenditure, we have no security 
whakwcT that ^ the work is done ch(;aply. And the worst 
|K)int is, thp^ even if Government establishments of this 
kind are efficiency conducted when new and while the public 
attention is on thpm, we have no security that this state of 
things will continue. • 

To other Government establishments, however, the Post 
Office presents a singular and at first sight an unaccountable 
contrast. Instead of Mr Dickens’s picture of the Circum- 
locution Office, we are here presented with a body of 
se<Tetarie8* and postmasters alive to every breath of public 
opinion or private complaint ; officials laboriously correcting 
the blunders* and returning the^ property of careless letter- 
writers; and clerks, sorters, and postmen working io their 
utmost that^tbe public may be served expeditiously. No 
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one ever charges the Post OflSce with lavish expenditure and 
inefficient performance of duties. 

It seems then that the extremes of efficiency and in- 
efficiency meet in the public service, and before we under- 
take any new branch of State industry, it becomes very 
important to ascertain whether it is of a kind likely to fall 
into the efficient or inefficient class of undertakings. Before 
we give our adhesion to systems of State telegraphs and 
State railways in this kingdom, we should closely inquire 
whether telegraphs and railways have more analogy to the 
Post Office or to the dockyards. This argument from analogy 
is freely used by everyone. It is the argument of the so- 
called Eeformers, who urge that if we treat the telegraphs 
and the railways as Sir Rowland Hill treated the Post Office, 
reducing fares to a low and uniform rate, we shall reap the 
same gratifying results. But this will depend upon 
whether the analogy is correct — whether the telegraphs and 
railways resemble the Post Offi<»e in those conditions wiiich 
render the latter highly successful in the hands of Govern- 
ment, and enable a low uniform rate to be adopted. To this 
point the following remarks are directed. 

It seems to me that State management [X)sse8ses advan- 
tages under the following conditions : 

1. Where numberless wide-spread oi>erations can only be 
efficiently connected, united, and co-ordinated, in a single, all 
extensive Government system. 

2. Where the operations possess an invariable routin^-like 
character. 

3. Where they are performed under the public eye’ or for 
the service of individuals, who will immediately detect and 
expose any failure or laxity. 

4. Where there is but little capital expenditure, so that 
each year*s revenue and expense account shall represent, 
with sufficient accuracy, the real commercial conditions of 
the department. 

It is apparent that all these conditions are combined in 
the highest perfection in the Post Office. It is a vast co- 
ordinated system, such as no private capitalists could main- 
tain, tffileas, indeed, they were in ut^disputed possession of 
ibfe field by virtue of a Government monopoly. The for- 
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warding of letters is a purely routine and equable oix^ration* 
Not a letter can be mislaid but someone will become aware 
of it, and by the published tables of mail departures and 
arrivals •the public is enabled accun^tely to •check *the per- 
formance of the system. 

Its capital expenditure, too, is insignificapt compared with 
its current expenditure. Like other Government dejiart' 
nients, indeed, the Post Office does not favour us with any 
statement of the capital value of its buildings, fittings, etc. 
But in the Post Office accounts, have a statement of the 
annual cost of buildings, and repairs, together with rents, 
rates, taxes, fuel, and lights. In the.last ten years (1856-65) 
the expexise has varied from i;39,730 in 1864 to ±’106,478 in 
1859, and the average yearly expense has been ±72,486, 
which bears a vej-y inconsiderable ratio to .£1,303,064, the 
average cost of the Post Office staff during th(‘ same years. 
Compared with «£2, 87 1,729, the average complete expimdi- 
ture of the Post Offict during the last km years, the cost of 
the fixed property of the d(?partment is quite inconsiderable. 
This very favourable state of things is due to the faet that all 
the conveyances of the Post Office system are furnished by 
contract, while it is only the large central offices that are 
owned by Government. 

Before proceeding to consider the oth(?r systems of con- 
veyance, I must notice that the Post Office in reality is 
neither a commercial nor a philanthropic establishment, but 
simplf’ one of the revenue departments of tin; Government. 
It very right^* insists, that no country }K).st offic<‘ shall be 
established imle^ the (mrreSfK)ndcnce passing through it 
shall warrant the inc reased expense and it rnaintains a tariff 
which has no accordance whatever wdth the cost of convey- 
ance. Books, news[)apers, and even unsealed manuscripts, 
can be sent up to the weight of 4 oz. for a penny ; wdiereas, if 

sealed letter in the least exceeds i oz. it is charged 2d. 
It is obvious that the charges of the Post Office are for the 
most part a purely arbitrary system of taxes, designed to 
maintain fhe large net revenue of the Post Office, now 
amounting to*a million and a half sterling. 

It will thus be apparent that Sir Rowland Hill’s scheme of 
postal tariff consisted in substituting one arbitrary system of 
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charges for a system more arbitrary and onerous. This was 
effected by a sacrifice, at the time, of about one niillion 
sterling of revenue ; but it must be distinctly remembered 
that it net revenue only which was sacrificed,. and not 
eornmercial loss which was incurred. 

A telegraph system appears to me to possess the character- 
istics which favour unity and State management almost in 
as high a degree as the Post OflBce. If this be so, great 
advantages will undoubtedly be attained by the purchase of 
the telegraphs and their union, under the direction of the 
^Post Office department. 

It is obvious in the fo’st place that the public will be able, 
and in fact obliged, constantly to test the efficiency of the 
proixised Government telegraphs, as they now test the 
efficiency of the Post Office. The least delay or inaccuracy 
in the transmission of niessages will become known, and will 
be made the ground of complaint. The work, too, of 
receiving, transmitting, and delivering messages, is for the 
most part of an entirely routine nature, as in the case of the 
Post Office. The only exception to this consists perhaps in 
the special arrangements which will be needed for the trans- 
mission of intelligenct^ and reports to the newspapers. 

It is hardly necessary to point out, in the second place, 
that a single Government telegraph system will possess great 
advantages from its unity, economy, and comprehensive 
character. Instead of two or three companies with parallel 
conterminous wires, and different sets of costly city staMons, 
we shall have a single set of stations ; and the very same 
wires, wdien aggregated into one body, will admit of more 
convenient arrangements, and more economical employment. 
The greater the number of messages sent through a given 
office, the more regularly and economically may the work of 
transmission and delivery be performed in general. 

Furthermore, great advantages will arise from an intimate 
connection between the telegraphs and the Post Office. In 
thc^ country districts the ' telegraph office can ‘readily be 
placed in the Post Office, and the postmaster can, for a 
moderate remuneration, be induced to act as tetegraph clerk, 
just as small railway stations serve as telegraphic offices at 
present, the station-master or clerk being the operator. A 
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great number of new offices could thus be opened, without 
any Considerable expenses for rentier attendance. The 
Government, in short, could profitably e'xtend its wires 
where any one of several competing companies wouM not be 
induced to go.* ^ 

In all the larger towns the cost of £fpe<jial delivery may 
perhaps be i*emoved by throwing the telegrams into the 
ordinary j;x)stal delivery. It is understood that a scheme for 
the junction of the telegraphic and postal system has been 
elaborated by the authorities of the Post Office, {)artly on 
the model of the Belgian service ; and it has been asserted 
that the scheme would comprehend ^ome sort of periodica! 
deliveries. In th(^ great business centres, at least, very fn*- 
quent jxiriodical deliveries could be made. For the services 
of a special messimger an extra charge might be imposed. 
Prepayment of all ordinary charges by stamps would greatly 
facilitate the wl¥)le of the arrangements ; and it has been 
suggested that where •there is no telegra|>h office, a pnq)aid 
telegram might be defosited in the nearest |X)st ofticre (»r 
letter box, and forvs’arded by the mail service to the nearest 
telegraph offices as is the practice in Belgium. It is evident 
that the number of telegrams will be increased, as the facility 
for their dispatch, by the united system of posts and tele- 
graphs, is greater. 

A low and perhaps uniform tariff would complete tho 
advantages of such a system. . It is supposed, indeed, that 
it would not be prudent at first to attempt a lower uniform 
rate than one^shilling for 20 words ; but it is difficult to see 
how u uniform raje of this amount can be enforced, when the 
London District Telegraph Company for many years trans- 
mitted messages for sixpence, or even fourpenc^e. 

The question here arises, how far the telegraphs resemble 
the Post Office in the financial principles which should govern 
the tariff. The trouble of writing* a telegraphic message of 

words is so slight, that the trouble of conveying it to a 
telegraph office and the cost of tAnsmission form the only 
impediments to a greatly increased use of this means of 
communicatioti. The trouble of despakhing a message will 
undoubtedly be much /lecreased* in most localities by the 
Government scheme, and if the charge were also decreased. 
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we might expect an increase of communications almost com^ 
parable with that of the Post OflSce under similar ciircum- 
stances. Even a shilling rate is prohibitory to all but com- 
mercial and necessary communications, the post office being 
a sufficient resource, where the urgency is not immediate. 
Accx)rdingly it is iound that a reduction of charges increases 
the use of the telegraphs very much. In the Paris telegraphs 
a reduction of the charge from one franc to half a franc has 
multiplied the business tenfold. 

The experience gained too, in the reduction of the tele- 
grai)hi(* rates in Belgium, on the 1st of December, 1865, is 
very important as to this point. When in 1865 the uniform 
rate was 1 franc for 20 words, the number of internal 
messages was 33*2,721, producing (with the double charge on 
the telegrams exceeding 20 words) 345,289 francs. In 1866, 
the number of internal messages was 69*2,536, or more than 
twice as many, producing 407^532 francs, the increase of 
receipts being 18 per cent. It is true that the working 
expenses wore considerably increased at the same time, so 
that the net profits of the wdiole establishment fell from 
204,940 francs to 122,112 francs. This loss of net revenue is 
partly attributed to the extension of the telegraphs to the 
remote villages. And it is probable that in future years the 
net profits wdll be to some extent recovered. 

But it must be allowod that the working expense of the 
electric telegraph is its weak point. The liondon District 
Telegraph Company hav(' not succeeded in paying dividends, 
although their low charges brought plenty 9 f business: The 
FroMch lines are worked at a considerable loss to the Govern- 
ment. Belgium is a country of very small area, which 
decreases the expense of the telegraphs, and yet the reduc- 
tion of rate has caused a sacrifice of net revenue only 
partially made up by the higher profits upon international 
messages in transit. 

It is quite apparent that the telegraphs are less favourably 
situated than the Post Office as regards the cost of trans- 
mission. Two letters are as easily carried and delivered at 
one house as a single letter, and it Is certain that the ex- 
penses of the Post Office do not increase in anything like 
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the same ratio as the work it performs. Thus while the 
total phstal revenue has increased from«£8,035,964, in 1856, 
to £4,423 ,608, in 1865, or 46 per cent., repreisenting a great 
increase of work done, the total cost of the seifvice hAs risen 
only fronm £2,%38,732, in 1856, to £2, §41, 086 in 1866, or by 
21 per cent. In the case of the telegraphy, however, two 
messages witlf delivery by special messenger clause just twice 
the trouble of one message. The Post Office, by periodical 
deliveries, may reduce the cost of delivery on its own prin- 
ciples, but it cannot apply these principles to the actual 
operations of telegraphy ; it cannot send a hundred messages 
at the same cost, and in the same tigie as one, like it can 
send one hundred letters in a bag almost as easily as one 
letter. It is true that the rapidity of transmission of 
messages through a wire can be greatly increased by the use 
of Bain’s telegraph, or any of the numerous instruments in 
w^hich the signals .are made by a perforated slip of paper, or 
a set of type prepared befoi^hand. But these inventions 
economise the wires only, not the labour of the operators, 
since it takes as much time and labour to set up the message 
in type or perforated paper as to transmit it direct by tl)e 
common instrument. Economy is to be found, rather, in 
some simple rapid instrument of direct transmission, like the 
Acoustic telegraph, than in any elaborate mechanical method 
of signalling. There is no reason, as far as we can see 
at present, to suppose that a QovernnH iit departnumt will 
realisejany extraordinary economy in the actual business of 
transmission. The number of instruments and the number 
of operators must-be increased in something like the same 
proportion as the messages. And as every mile of wire, t<X), 
costs a definite sum* to .construct and maintain in re{)air, it 
follows that, strictly speaking, the cost of transmission of 
each message consists of a certain uniform terminal cost, 
with a second small charge for wiVes and electricity, pro- 
poftional to the distance. 

It will be. 'apparent, from these •considerations, that we 
must not ra'shly apply to the telegraphs the principles so 
admirably set forth by Sir Rowland Hill, in his celebrated 
pamphlet on the Post O^ce. When the financial conditions 
of the telegraphs are in many points so different from those 
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of the Post Office, we cannot possibly look for any reduction 
of charges to such an extent as he proposed in the ease of 
the Post Office. Whatever reduction may be found possible 
will arise rather from adventitious points in the scheme — the 
economy in office accommodation, the aid of the Post Office in 
delivery, and sq^foith. 

Under these circumstances it would doubtless be prudent 
not to attempt any great reductiop of charges at first, and 
if we might eventually hope for a sixpenny rate for 20 words, 
it is certainly the lowest that we have any grounds at pre- 
sent for anticipating. And though uniformity of charge is 
very convenient, it mijst be understood that it is founded on 
convenience only, and it seems to me quite open to question 
whether complete uniformity is expedient in the case of tlie 
telegraphs. 

So far, we have, on the whole, found the telegraph highly 
suitable for Government organisation, only further re- 

quisite condition is that, as ?n the « Post Office, no great 
amount of proix^rty should be placed in the care of Govern- 
ment officials. If experience is to be our guide, it must be 
allowed that any large Government property will be mis- 
managed, and that no proper commercial accounts will be 
rendered of the amount due to interest, repairs, and deprecia- 
tion of such property. It is desirable that a Government 
department should not require a capital account at all, which 
may be either from the capital stock being inconsiderable in 
amount, or from its being out of the hands and ^re of 
Government officials. Now, this condition can fortunately 
be observed in the telegraph system. The^ total fixed capital 
of the telegraph companies at present existing is of but small 
amount. I find the paid up capital of the five companies 
concerned to be as follow's : 


Kiootric and International 

£1,084,925 

British ami Irislj Magnetic 

621,456 

Tnited Kingdom 

143,755 

Private Telegmph Company 

95,822 

London Dktrict Company 

53,700 

Total [mid-up capital ... 

£1,999,6.58 


The above statement includes, 1 believe, all the actual: 
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working public telegraphs within the United Kingdom, ex- 
cept those which the London, Brightl!)n, and South Coast, 
and the South Eastern Railway Companies maintain for 
public use upon their lines. With the value* of these I am 
not acquainted. * 

Omitting the Private Telegraph Corfpany, as it is not 
likely to be/ included in the Government* purchase, and 
having regard to the premium which the shares of the 
Electric and International Company obtain in the market, 
and the greater or less depreciation of other companies* 
shares, I conceive that the (‘omplete purchase money of the 
existing telegraphs w^oulcl not much c*xceed two and a half 
millions sterling. 

To allow for the improvement of the present telegraphs, 
and their extension to many villages, which do not at present 
possess a telegraph st«ation. an equal sum of two atul a half 
millions will })rofeably he ample allowance for the* pres(*.nt. 
The lota! caj»itiil cost the •telegraphs will, indeed, exceed 
many times the value of the propt^rty actually in the hands 
of the Post Office, but then we must rerncHnber that the 
latter is but a very small part of the capital by which the 
business of the Post Ofli(‘e is carried on. Tlie railways, 
steamboats, mail coaches, and an indefinite number of hired 
vehicles, form the apparatus of the |K)8tal conveyance, which 
is all furnished by contnict, at a total cost, in IftGS, of 
£1,510,14*2. The propert^^ eoi»cerned in the service of the 
Post Office is, in fact, gigantic, but j^t is happily removed 
from the care^and ownership of Government. Now, this 
conditiem, fortun£|fely, can be observed in the Government 
telegraphs. 

The construction and maintenance of telegraph wires and 
instruments is most peculiarly suitable^ for pt^rformance by 
contract. The staff who constnict and repair the wires and 
instruments, are quite distinct from*those who use them, and 
there need be no direct communication or unity of organisa- 
tion between the two. Just as a railway company engages 
to furnish the Post Office with a mail train at the required 
hour each day*, so it will be easy for a contractor to furnish 
and maintain a wire bet|Ween any two given points. And it 
is obvious that the cost of a wire or instrument, and even 
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the charge for the supply of electricity, can be so easily 
determined and are so little liable to variation that scarcely 
any opportunity will arise for fraud or mismanagement. 

Therd is a company already existing, called the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company, which is chiefly 
engaged in layiqg submarine telegraphs, a work of far more 
hazardous charficter, but which it has carried oh successfully 
and profitably. And it is certain that if it were thought 
desirable, some body of capitalists would be found ready to 
construct, hold, and maintain in repair the whole apparatus 
required in the Government telegraph service, at fixed 
moderate charges. TJbus would be preserved in complete- 
ness those conditions under which the Post Office has worked 
with such pre-eminent success. 

It can hardly be doubted then that if the electric tele- 
graphs of this kingdom were purchased by the Government, 
and placed in the hands of a branch o£ the Post Office 
department, to be managed in,. partial union with the letter 
{X)8t, and under the same conditions of efficiency and 
economy, very gratifying results would be attained, and no 
loss incurred. But, inasmuch as the analogy of the tele- 
graphs and Post Office fails in a very important point, that 
of tlie expense of transmission, we should guard against 
exaggerated expectations, and should not press for any such 
reduction of rates as would land us in a financial loss, not 
justified by any economical jyinciples. 

It might fairly be hoped that the Post Office depa^ment 
would be able to extend its wires to a niultitude of post 
towns and villages which have not offered sufficient induce- 
ments to the present telegraph companies! The number of 
telegraph stations in the United Kingdom in 1865 was 1,882, 
whereas there were in that year 3,454 money order offices, 
and as many as 16.246 receptacles for letters, under the care 
of the Post Office. The number of private telegraphic 
messages in 1865 was 4,650,231, which bears but a small 
ratio (1 in 165) to the number of letters in that year, viz., 
720,467,007 . It is stated that in Belgium the telegrams are 
1 in 73 of the letters, and in Switzerland 1 in 69. This dispro- 
portion is the less to be wdndered at when we consider, that 
file telegraphs are only available in tibia country to those who 
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dwell in large towns or near railway stations* No less than 
89 towns of more than 2,000 inhabftants^are said to be 
without telegraph offices, and among these Cricklade has 
87,000 inhabitjmts, Gateshead 33,000, Oldbur^ 16,OOib, Pem- 
broke 16,000, Dukinfield 16,000. I fend that in the whole 
of the Unite(J Kingdom there is on an average one telegraph 
station to 16,500 persons; whereas there is stated to be one 
for every 15,000 in Belgium, and one for every 10,000 in 
Switzerland, It is well known that in the United States 
especially, the use of the electric telegraph is much more 
general than in this country. These facts seem to show 
that the policy of the existing companies has not led to that 
extensive use of the telegraph in which we ought to have 
been foremost. These companies are satisfied if they can 
pay a g(K)d dividepd on a limited amount of capital, which 
they avoid increasing to any considerable extt‘nt. They 
have ceased to ccTmpete one against another, but are able to 
prevent any attempts^ to bring new^ capital into the field. 
Under these circumstances it cannot be doubted that the 
Government should immediately carry out the scheme w^hich 
we have been considering for the purchase and reorganisa- 
tion of the telegraphs. 

Some persons might possibly be opposed to this (extension 
of Government interference and patronage;, as being not so 
much in itself undesirable, as likely to lead to a greater and 
more hazardous enterprisf—th# purchase and reorganisation 
of the»»railway8,,^ , 

It is well kijown that opinion.s have been freely expressed 
and discussed in /avour of extending Government manage- 
ment to the whole yailway property of the United Kingdom. 
I should not like to say that this should never be done, and 
there are doubtless anomalies and hardships in the present 
state of our railway system, which demand legislative 
r^edy. But, after studying Mr. Galt’s work on railway 
reform and attending to much that has been current on the 
subject, I am yet inclined to thinfe that the actual working 
of our railways by a Government department is altogether 
out of the qu&stion, while our E^iglish Government service 
remains what it is. « 

The advan^ges which might be derived from a single 
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united administration of ail the railways are doubtless some* 
what analogous to those we derive from the Post Ofi&oe, but 
in most other respects the analogy fails completely and 
fatally. ' EaiMay traffic cannot be managed by pure routine 
like that of the maik. It is fluctuating and uncertain, 
dependent upon ^JheT seasons of the year, the demands of the 
locality, or events of an accidental character. Incessant 
watchfulness, alacrity, and freedom from official routine are 
required on the part of a traffic manager, who shall always be 
ready to meet the public wants. 

The moment we consider the vast capital concerned in 
railways, and the intricacy of the mechanism and arrange- 
ments required to conduct the traffic, we must see the danger 
of management by a department of the English Government. 
The paid-up capital of the railways of the, United Kingdom, 
including the outstanding debenture loans, amounted in 1865 
to £456,478,143; w^hereas the current working expenses of 
the year were only £17,149,073r or 3| per cent, of the capital 
cost. More than half the receipts, or 52 per cent. , go to pay 
a very moderate dividend of about 4| per cent. (4.^16 per 
cent, in 1866) on the enormous capital involved. The rail- 
ways are altogether contrary in condition then to the Post 
Office, where the capital expense was quite inconsiderable 
compared w-ith the current expense. And I think I am 
justified in saying, that until the English Government 
returns reliable accounts of tthe commercial results of the 
dockyards, and other manufacturing establishments, and 
show^s that they are economically conducted^ it cannot be 
entrusted with the vast and various proper^ of the railw’ays. 

It has been suggested indeed, that a Qovemment depart- 
ment would conduct the traffic of the railways by contract ; 
but I am unable to see how this could be safely done. The 
care of the permanent way might perhaps be thus provided 
for, though not so easily^^as in the case of telegraph wire®. 
But the other branches of railway service are so numerous 
and so dependent upon each other, that they must be under 
one administration. As to the proposal to break the railwrays 
up into sections, and commit each to the management of a 
extractor, it seems to me to destroy jn great part the advan^ 
ages of unity of management, and to sacrifice ^much that is 
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admirable in the present organisation of our great companies- 
I am* far from, regarding our preserit railway system as 
perfect ; but its conditions and requirements seem to me so 
entirely contrary to those of the Post Officer, that*l must 
regard most of the arguments hithertb adduced in favour of 
State management as misleading. • ^ 

I may add^hat should a Government syst^ of telegraphs 
prove successful, and should the public desire to extend sUte 
management still further, there is a most important and 
profitable field for its employment in the (’onveyance of 
parcels and light goods. Prussia possesses a complete system 
of parcel posts, and the Scandinavian kingdoms, Switxer* 
land, and possibly other continental countries, have some- 
thing of the sort. In this country the railways collect, 
convey, and often deliver parcels for high and arbitrary 
charges ; a number of parcels companies comp(?te with the 
railways and with each other. An almost infinite number of 
local carric'rs circulate through the suburban and country 
roads, in an entirely unorganised manner. The want of 
organisation is*remcdi<Hl to a slight extent by the practice of 
passing pan^els from one carrier to another, in a haphai«ard 
sort of way, but at each step the parcel incurs a new, uncer- 
tain, and generally large charge. A vast loss of efficicficy is 
incurred on the one hand by the parallel deliveries of a 
number of corrqmnios in each town, and on the other band 
by the disconnected servicestof the private carriers. A 
GoveMi merit system of conveyance, formed on the model of 
the Post O^ce, collecting, conveying, and distributing 
parcels* and lighj gcxids, by one united and all-extensive 
system, ‘at fixed and well-known charges, and carrying out 
this work by contract with the railways and with the owners 
of the carriers’ carts in all parts of town and country , would 
confer vast benefits on the community, and at the same time 
contribute a handsome addition t& the revenue. It would 
tend to introduce immense economy and efficiency into the 
retail trade *of the kingdom, bringing the remotest country 
resident inlo communication with the best city shops. It 
would ligbteif the work of the Post Office, by taking off the 
Idas profitable and morg weighty Tbook parcels ; and it would, 
in«many ways, form the natural complement to our tele- 
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graphs postal, and money-order system. But a scheme of 
this sort is of course entirely prospective ; and it seema to me 
sufficient at present for the Government and Parliament to 
consider wh^her the reasons brought forward by various 
individuals and pubKc bodies throughout {he country in 
favour of a Government system of telegraph communications 
are not sufficient to warrant an immediate execution of the 
plan. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

11th June, 1867. 

In the original paper as read before the Society, a scheme 
for a Government Parcel Post was more fully considered and 
advocated, but as there seemed no immediate prospect of 
such a scheme being discussed, the part of the paper contain- 
ing it was abbreviated before printing. » It now app<3ars, 
however, that the Railway Commissioners in their Report, 
which has lately been published (dated 7th May), propose 
that the Railways should combine by aid of the Clearing 
House to form a consolidated system of parcel conveyance. 
Sir Rowland Hill on the other hand, in his separate Report, 
advocates a small parcel post at a uniform rate, to be con- 
ducted by the present machinery of the Post Office, such as 
had, it appears, been proposed by Mr. E. J. Page in his 
evidence. It appears to mcomore plain than ever that how- 
ever great the advantages of such minor schemeat, they 
should be considered only as preliminary to a^general organ- 
isation for the conveyance of light goods (^ay up to 100 lb.) 
throughout the United Kingdom ; in fact to a system of 
Parcel Posts almost co-extensive with the present Letter 
Post. I believe that it is almost impossible at present to 
conceive the advantages that would flow from the cheapness, 
ease, and certainty of 'transmission attainable in such^ a 
system. 



THE POSI? OFFICE TELEGRAPHS • AND THEIR 
FINANCIAL RESULTS.* 


There is no need to describe the course of events which led^ 
in February, 1870, to the actual transfer of the telegraphs to 
the postal department, and to their reorganisation and ex- 
tension, at the cost of the public. The public ar(^ practically 
aw^are of the fact tfiat they have, in every money -order office, 
a conveniently situated telegraph ofiice, whence they may, at 
the cost of a shilling ,^8end a message to any town or almost 
any village in the United Iviugdoni. The messages appear 
to be generally delivered with speed and regularity, and most 
people are satisfied, so far as I can gather. 

Under the fostering care of a Government department, the 
traffic has indeed grown enormously, the number of ordinary 
messages sent in a year being now about 2(),1)(K),(KK), instead 
of 6.000,000, as it was just before the transfer. The intelli- 
gence transmitted for the newspajxT press ha.s been multi- 
plied more than a hundroclfoldf from 2,(XX),0(K) to 22,000,000 
of words. AtTiording to a statement whitdi went the round 
of the jiewspilpers, the number of offices has been increased 
from about 2,000 to little short of 5,600. The telegraph 
lines now extend over 24,000 miles, with 108,(KX) miles of 
wire, compared with ff,6(K) miles of line, with 49,(K)0 miles of 
wire, and the average price of a telegram has been reduced 
from 2^. 2d. to 1«. 2d. The nuq>ber of telegraphic instru- 
ments has been increased, it is said, in the extraordinary 
proportion of 11,600 worked by the Post-Office, against 1,900 
possessed by all the companies. I do not know who first put 
afloat these jaumbers, but I find from Mr. Scudamore’s 
Official Eeport (p. 73) that in *reality the telegraph com- 
• 

* * “ Foftnightly Review,” December, 1875, vol. xviii. pp. 8S6-835. 
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panies had, in 1866, 16,066i miles of line, 77,440J miles of 
wire, and, in 1863, 65 I 96 instruments, numbers which com- 
pare very differently with those of the Post Office. 

NevefthelesS, it will be agreed that the practical working 
of the department is rfow satisfactory, and bul for the state- 
^ meats of certaip gentlemen recently commissioned by the 
Treasury to report upon its financial position, ft might have 
seemed that the results of the transfer afforded matter only 
for congratulation. This Report, however, shows that the 
working expcmses of the department have steadily advanced, 
until they form 96§ per cent, of the income, leaving scarcely 
anything to pay the jnterost on the large sum of about 
£10,000,000 sterling sunk in the system, or to meet con- 
tingent expenses and liabilities. When we observe the 
steady way in which the working exf^enses have advanced in 
proportion, being rather more than 57‘ per cent, in the 
fourteen months ending Blst March, 1871/ 78| per cent, in 
1871-2, 89i in 1872-3, and 91^ per cent, in .1873-4, it be- 
comes impossible to hope that the telegraphs will ever pay 
their real expenses under the present tariff and regulations. 

I have no hestitation in saying that in a financial point of 
view the purchase of the telegraphs has been a blunder, and 
that it was brought before Parliament and the country u^n 
representations which have proved in many particulars con- 
trary to fact. I need hardly say that the capital cost of the 
pr(‘sent telegraphs has bcen^at least four times what was 
estimated. In his first Report (p. 37), Mr. Scudamore 
distinctly and confidently disserted that the^ whole of the 
property and rights of every description ^of the companies 
might be purchased for a sum within £2,400,000. Between 
two and three times as much has be.en paid, and there are 
yet contingent claims of unknown amounts to be met. This 
discrepancy, however, is nothing to that regarding the cost of 
reorganising the system. ' Mr, Scudamore estimated the cost 
of all the required extensions at £100,000, and, though tfes 
sum seemed absurdly smkll, he elaborately explained before 
the Select Committee {Q, 1922) that it would be ample to 
cover the vrhole cost of the transfer and extensions. We 
now know, not exactly what the real cost has been, .but that 
it may be rotmdly stated at several millions, kistead of 
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£100,000. In a paper on the subject of the telegmphs, read 
to the* Statistical ^iety of Manchester, in April, 1867, I 
estimated the cost of the transfer and reorganisation of the 
telegraph, system, apart from the purchase-money, at 
£2,600,000; and thus, without pretending to any special 
knowledge on the subject, I was at least twenty -five times 
more correct*than the Government oflBcer cljarged with the 
business. 

We were promised a net annual revenue of from £200,000 
to £360, 0(X), and were told that we might rely upon this 
‘‘with almost entire certainty” (Q, 1900*), even with the 
moderate traffic of 11,000,000 telegragis. At the same time 
it was plausibly asserted that, as the business increased, the 
expenses would increase in a much lower ratio (Q. 1807, 
2441). I have calculated that, in order to verify Mr. Scuda- 
more’s predictions,* we ought now to have a net revenue from 
the telegraphs of £60(),0(K), instead of such a trifle as 
£36,725 in the year (fndingtSlst March, 1875. When w’e 
inquire into the particulars of the present great exi)enditure, 
like inconsistency between predictions and results is met 
with. It w^as not unreasonable to expect that the one 
centralised staff of officers and engineers required by the Post 
Office would be less numerous and costly than the aggregate 
of the four or more separate staffs maintained by the com- 
panies. Accordingly, Mr. Scudamore asserted over and over 
again that this wxiuld be the ca^. He says (Report, [). 38) : 
“ In their case the average expense is swelled by the costs 
of a divided management, by the re*nt of many separate 
establishments, by the maintenance of a staff of engineers, 
inspectors, and superior officers fof each of four companies, 
whereas one such slaff.would suffice under a united manage- 
ment.” Similar statments were made in various stages of his 
examination before the Select Committee (Q, 2152, etc.), and 
we were even told that, in the hig:her grade of clerks, the 
rates of salary under the Post Office would be lower than in 
the companies (QQ, 3296-3298). Compare such statements 
with those in p. 8 of the Treasury Commissioners’ Report, 
where we are informed, “ That the salaries of all the officials 

^ These numl>eni refer to t^e questions in the evidence taken before the 
fieleet Ooifllhtttee on the Electric Telegraphs Bill, 1868. 
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of the telegraph companies were very largely raised after 
their entry into the Government service/ and that, ih fact, 
** much higher * rates are paid by Government for the sob* 
ordinate workf of the Civil Service than are given by private 
employers for similar* duties.” Nor does the amalgamation 
seem to have effected any economy at all ; for we are told, 
on the same aothority, ” That the staff at pre&nt employed 
for the supervision of the Consolidated Service in the 
secretary's office, the engineer-in-chief ’s office, the divisional 
engineer's offices, and the account branch is comparatively 
greatly in excess of that considered necessary under the 
divided management of the telegraph companies." In re- 
gard to the account branch, I may point to Mr. Scudamore's 
assertion (Q. 2438), that the previously existing staff of the 
Post Office could, with a trifling additional expense of £1,000 
a year or so, undertake all the accounts of the telegraphs. 
After calculating that the companies must spend at least 
£12,000 a year on accounts, he says**: “ I will undertake to 
say, without the slightest fear, that the accounts will not cost 
us £1,000 in addition to what we already spend for accounts.” 
Again, he says emphatically : ” £1,000, I am confident, is an 
extremely liberal estimate for that.” Now we are told on the 
best authority that the staff of the account branch of the tele- 
graph department is in excess comparatively of that of the 
fi^ggregate of the old companies, that is, I presume, in excess 
comparatively to the traffic fonducted. 

It ought not to be forgotten that throughout the pre- 
liminary reports and the proceedings before t^e Select Com- 
mittee, it was distinctly stated and pronvsed that the Post 
Office would not require or even desire statutory monopoly 
of telegraphic business. Mr. Scudamore, in fact, said dis- 
tinctly : «?. 294) " I never should wish for that protection.” 
Nevertheless, no sooner had the business advanced a step than 
a clause prohibiting all* competition in inland telegrap^jic 
business was at once inserted in the Act of Parliament. 

Various pleas have been put forward in defence of the 
department, the most plausible, perhaps, being the assertion 
that the results are exactljf^ comparable to those of the Post 
Office irfte^ the penny postal reform. Nothing, however, 
can be more opposed to facts. It is true thatUhe great 
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reduction of postal charges caused a lose of net revenue of 
del, 169 ,000, and^that twenty-four yeais elapa^ before the 
same net revenue was again realised. This flact alone ought 
to be a caution to those who are so frequently and rashly 
asserting that low charges pay best. But there is this great 
difference between the postal and telegfapji reforms — that 
the postal nA revenue was never less than Jhalf a million, 
and, still more, that it immediately began to recover, so that 
by the year 1847 it had nearly reached a million.* To put 
this matter in the clearest light, I have compared the net 
revenue of the Telegraph Department with that of the Post 
Office, during corresponding years befqre and after the penny 
postal reform. Tht* results are in the following table : 


Fii’rtt year l>efc»r»i reform 

Not lUsvenue and Froflt. 

Poift OffiiHt. Toletm^pht. 

... £1,659,087 

Fii*8t year after 


ri(X),789 

£.303,456 

Second „ • 

V 

561, S49 

159,834 

Third „ 

§ 

A. 6(X),64] 

103,120 

Fourth „ 

»> 

640,*217 

90,o:i3 

Fifth 

„ 

719,957 

36,725 


There cannot be a greater contrast than between the rapid 
progress of the postal net revenue and the alarming decrease 
in the telegraph net revenue. This comparison entirely 
bears out the statement of the Treasury Commissioners that 

The Telegraph Branch is not in the position of the Postal 
Department, after the in^rcKluotion of the Penny Postage.” 
It reminds one, too, of the remark of Adam Smith, that the 
Post Office wag the only kind of business that Government 
had always managed with success. 

The explanation this differencx^ I believe, is that which 
I gave in my paper, published by the Manchester Statistical 
Society, on the Analogy between the Post Office, Telegraph, 
and other me^ns of Communication, namely, that the Post 
0§ice stands in an entirely unique position as regards the 
great increase in traffic which can carried on with a small 
increase of o^t. Sir Bowland HilPs reform was sound and 
successful, because he really did show that an immensely 
increased busi&ess could be done %t a uniform charge of one 
penny. A postman, to^put the principle as briefly as pos- 
sible, cairtanj a hundred letters as easily as one, and a ton 
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of mail-bags can be transmitted by railway almost as easily 
as a single bag. But it is totally the reverse with the tele- 
graphs, in which each message has to be individually received 
by a clerk, transmitted, retransmitted, written out, and 
finally delivered by a ijpecial messenger. In this case every 
increase of traffic fnvolves an increase of expense in nearly 
the same ratio as regards many items. 

From the fallacy of imagining that we can do with the 
telegraphs or railways just \vhat we have done with the Post 
Office has arisen all this miscalculation. Whatever 'we may 
think of the bargains which the postal authorities made with 
the telegraph companies, or of the manner in which they 
expended the Savings Bank money without authority, they 
doubtless believed that all would be justified when they could 
show a large net revenue. Mr. Scudamore stated his opinion 
to the Select Committee that (Q. 2252) the estimated net 
revenue will cover kny capital that can {X)8sibly be wanted.” 
I can well remember, too, that the newspaper press generally 
urged him on to a \dgorous and fearless policy, on the ground 
that the telegraphs would be sure to pay if. they were only 
brought to every man’s door, and the charges made low 
enough. 

It is curious to reflect w^hat would have been the con- 
sequence, if, as many people wished, a uniform sixpenny 
rate had been adopted instead of a shilling rate. Some of 
the Select Committee seemed to be in favour of such a rate, 
and Mr, Scudamore almost committed himself to it,»saying 
(Q. 2105), “ I am very much of opinion that* a sixpenny rate 
will eventually pay very well,” and (Q. 2508, see also QQ, 
2541-2546), ” I should be very much surprised if we did not 
come to a sixpenny rate in a few^ years.” One member of 
the Select Committee actually argued that the telegraphs 
would produce a larger net revenue at sixpence than at a 
shilling, on the ground that daily newspapers paid better now 
at a penny than formerly at sixpence. He appears to have 
entirely overlooked the fact that newspapers look somewhat 
to the revenue from advertisements, and that in many cases 
they would continue to pay handsomely if the printed sheets 
were given away. 

The blunders into which so many have fallen'^outdow 
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telegraphic charges arc the less excusable, because there was 
abuudant evideijce to show what would be the results. The 
United Kingdom Telegraph Company hafl introduced a 
uniform Bbilling rate between all the principal large towns, 
which give thh most remunerative traffic, and had found it 
impossible to make a fair profit. The London District Com-*, 
pany had tried sixpenny and fourpenny rates, and could not 
pay their working expenses. Mr. Grimston, the Chairman 
of the Electric and International Telegraph Company, wrote 
a review of the scheme of Messrs. Chadwick and Scudamore, 
in which he showed various strong reasons for believing that 
it could not pay. Subsequently, in .a very able pamphlet, 
entitled “Government and the Telegraphs, a Statement of 
the Case of the Electric and International Telegraph Com- 
pany,” he stated these arguments* at greater lengt,h, and 
show'cd what seeift to me conclusive reasons for believing 
that, in the State* telegraphs of Belgium and Switzerland, 
low charges had iievei^really^paid the working exj>en8es, the 
international telegrams at a higher charge being the real 
source of profit. Tliese w^arnings were well known to Mr. 
Scudamore, to the Select Committee, and to all concerned in 
the business, and Mr. Scudamore attemptcid to show their 
groundlessness. Yet they have been verified. I ought to 
add that one member of the Select Committee, namely, Mr. 
Goschen, appeared to be fully aware of the real financial 
characteristics of the schern^ brought before tluun ; he 
evidently foresaw the results of the negotiations, and was 
in a minority of one in protesting against some of the prin- 
cipal resolutions of the Committee. 

I come now to inquire what must be done under the cir- 
cumstances. I regret, to observe a great tendency in the 
public and the newspaper press to treat the matter lightly, 
on the ground that a quarter of a million is nothing to the 
English Government, and that we get the value back in con- 
vmiience. Assuming, for the present, that the loss is only a 
quarter of a.tnillion, which I much floubt, I may observe that 
the money ftiight be siient better than in paying for needless 
telegrams. Spent, for instance, upon scientific investiga- 
tion, and the higher education of the people, it w^ould return 
results Mibeomparably mbre important, and would place this 
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country at the head of the civilisation and intelligence of the 
world. But whether ^r not money should be spent in^other 
ways, I hold that it is bad in principle to incur a loss upon 
work which can be so readily made to pay its own expenses. 
If the country thinks little of a quarter of a million annually, 
f it is because its finances have been regulated on sound prin- 
ciples, and our j^sition would have been very different had 
we many affairs on hand like that of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Many would be quite ready to argue, with Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, that there is really no loss at all, because everyone 
who sends a telegram probably saves more in time and con- 
venience than the cost of the message. But if this be so, 
then I ask, Why should other people be taxed to pay for this 
profit and convenience ? If it is so great an advantage to be 
able to send a message at any moment, why cannot the 
sender pay the real w-orking expenses of tlie work, just as 
we pay the full cost of loaves an^ legs of mutton ? We must 
pay ultimately in one way or another, and I see no particular 
reason why we should be taxed to promote the sending of 
messages, rather than a hundred other useful things. No 
doubt many of the telegrams produce great profit to the 
senders ; then why should they not pay a small part of the 
profit to cover the expenses? On the other hand, a large 
part of the increased traffic on the Government wires con- 
sists of complimentary messages, or other trifling matters, 
which we can have no sufficient motive for promoting. Men 
have been known to telegraph for a clean pocket-handker- 
chief. I may even venture to doubt wdiether the immense 
quantity of press telegrams now sent through the wires, at 
a great loss to the department, is really requisite. This 
traffic is a hundred times as great as it was eight or ten years 
ago, and, of course, if one newspaper largely employs the 
telegraph, others must do so in self-defence. But would not 
much of the matter be just as useful if sent by post? 
Whether this be so or not , others must decide ; but I entirely 
object on principle to the Government subsidising the news- 
paper press, as it practically does at present. The ruinously 
low press tariff was one of the worse features of the Post 
Office scheme* 
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The question still remains. What is to be done? Many 
peopte will deprecate any retrograde movement, as it is 
called, on the ground that all will come right of itself. But 
the public should disabuse themselves of ihm notidn. The 
Treasury Coihmiasioiiers, after a full inquiry, say : “ The 
conclusion from these figures cannot be avoided, that, unlesa 
some check fs put on the expenditure, or some means devised 
for augmenting the receipts, the management of the tele- 
graphs will become a permanent charge on the finances of 
the country” (p. 11), My own opinion is, that the tele- 
graphs ought to be not merely paying the bare ink^rest on 
the debt, but laying up a sinking fuivl for the redemption of 
that debt, or for meeting increased cost of maintenance. A 
very large sum of money has been spent by the Post Office 
during the last seven years on new |:)i)Bts and wires, which 
require ront‘\ving every fift('eti years, on an average, so that 
this cost must be re-incurred after eight years more. Is the 
Post Office providing •for thi# (‘ost out of pn‘sent rcvctuie, or 
is it leaving the iiiattor till the evil time comes? Ik>ni(un- 
being that, at^ording to tlje Treasury Commissioners, even 
the stationery reejuired by thc^ Telegraph Branch was under- 
estimated, year after year, to the extent of oiie half, it would 
require a great dt^al to convinee me that the dc'partrncnt is 
even paying its expenses, not to speak of contingent charges 
in the way of f)ensions, the railway claims, extraordinary 
damage from snowstorms, aii|i the ultimate redemption of 
ca})it&l. INIr. Scudamore formerly thouglit it desirable and 
probable, that fht? telegraph revenue would repay th(‘ (“ri|>ital 
cost in’a term of jears (Report, p, 1*18). My own impression 
is that, if we could have a real commercial audit of accounts 
of the departinenf, tbe present loss would be found to b(^ 
more nearly half a million than a quarter of a million 
annually, including the interest on capital. 

^Some }xu:)ple, I feel sure, will ui^ge the Government to re- 
duce the tariff yet further. “ Not pay at a shilling?” they 
will say : ?*then charge sixpence* and there will soon be 
traffic enough to pay.” I quite agree that, at half the pre- 
sent charge, should have a vast increase of messages ; and 
I think it likely that the department wx>uld hav|j to [)rovide 
foft fifty^millions of messages a year instead of twenty 

T • 
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millions. But if we could at all judge of the future progress 
of the working expenses by their past progress, the financial 
result of a sixpenny rate would be to give us a deficiency of 
a million and a'Vjuarter, instead of a quarter of a million. In 
all probability the deficfency would be not less than a million 
^pounds annually. 

According to ^the exj:)erience of the Electric? and Inter- 
national Company, indeed, a double business (increased by 
105 {Xir cent.) was transacted, with an addition to the work- 
ing expenses of only 33 per cent., and Mr. Scudamore 
assumed that the same would be the case in the Government 
service. “As a matter of course.” he said (Q. 1888), “the 
average cost of a mt,‘ssage decreases with the increasing 
number." I'his, imforiunately. has not proved true with 
Government officials, for an increase of traffic of 81 per cent. , 
between 1871 and 1874. involved an advance in the ciimuit 
working (‘Xjxnises, apart from the expenditure of capital, of 
110 |)er cent. Under suc'h circumsta*nces, the department 
might as reasonably expect to retrieve their position by 
lowering the charges, as a tradesman might expect to make 
money by selling cheaper than he buys. The case will 
appear all tlui more hopel(,‘8s when we considiu' that the 
working expenses have advanced even since the iutroduc!tion 
of the wonderful invention of duplex telegraphy, by which 
the carrying power of many of the wires has been doubled at 
a stroke, with very little cogt. 

The Treasury Commission make several suggi'stions as to 
the mode in which the revenue of the depaftnieiit (X)uld be 
raised to an adequate point. The inclusiqn of addresses in 
the twenty words, a tariff of 6d. for ten words, and a tariff of 
Id, per word, are successively suggested. "Of these the third 
seems to me oppressively and needlessly high ; the second 
would probably cause more loss than gain, and still more 
hopelessly damage the revenue of the department. The first 
is surely the true course. It is found that at present tlie 
address of the sender consists, on the average, of four words, 
whereas two or three would be sufficient. The address of 
the receiver occupies, on the average, eight words. No 
less than fourteen words are required for the private service 
instructions of the operators, and with seventeen aver- 
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number of words in a message, the total number of words 
transihitted for*each shilling, on an average, is forty -three. 
At present, a person having very little to say is teippted to 
word his* message fully, and fill it out, so as io make nearly 
twenty words, the charge being no greater. If the addresses 
were included in the twenty words, they wuld be abbrevi*^ 
ated, say nin^ or ten words in all, leaving ten*or eleven words 
for the message. This number of words would be sufficient 
for a considerable proportion of telegrams, wdien pro|K?rly 
condensed , and the needless filling out would be oht‘eked for 
the most part. The average number of words transmitted 
for each shilling message would probably be reduced by ten 
words, or nearly twenty-five |)er cent., and the cost of trans- 
mission thus, in some degree, lessened. At the same time, 
the surcharge upon longer messages, w'hether charged at the 
rate of 3d. for five extra words, as at prc‘sent, or Jd. per 
extra word, as f should profme, would produce a distinct 
addition to the receipts, it is quite doubtful, however, 
whetlier these changes would make a good balance-sheet 
without a considenit)le addition to the newspaper tariff. 

It has hecui quite r(‘X’ently stated that the Post Office 
Department is disposed to adopt the suggestion of a sixpenny 
rate for short messages. On the whole it might be desirable 
to try the experiment, for the purfKJse of convincing the 
public, once for ail, that high profits do not always attend 
low prices. Nothing hut. a complete breakdown will make 
people' discriminate betw^een the financial conditions of letter- 
carrying and tj^ose of telegra[)hy. Yet it ouglii to be pretty 
obvious* that a considerable part of the cost of a telegram 
will be nearly the a^rne whether the message be long or short. 
The clerk's time in rweiving the message, the Bervice in- 
structions sent by wire, the cost of stationery, the porter's 
time in delivering the message, anjl some other items, will 
be^much the same in any case. If, then, the public pay only 
sixj^ence insteSid of one shilling foJi; each ordinary message, 
it is exceedingly unlikely that the difference will be saved in 
the diminished cost of transmitting twenty-five per cent, less 
words. * ^ 

In the letter branch the Post Office the economical con- 
ditions ofthe york are entirely different. A large part of the 
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expenses of the department remains nearly unchanged while 
the traflBc incre^es, tod only a small part is, actually propor- 
tional the number of letters carried. Thus a reduction of 
charges in the' Post OflSce often leads to such an increase of 
traffic that the net rftvenue, even at the lessened rate, is 
ultimately increased. But this happy result can only be 
achieved in the absence of any serious increase of working 
expenses. Now, in the telegraph branch a growth of traffic, 
as we have seen, and as experience proves, leads to a great 
increase of working expenses, and it follows almost in- 
evitably that any reduction of the minimum charge for a 
message will cause a further deficit in the telegraph 
accounts. 

The financial failure .of the Telegraph Department must 
be dee[)ly n^gretted, because it puts an almost insuperable 
obstacle in the way of any further extension of government 
industry in the present generation. The proposal that the 
Government should purchase the whole railways of the king- 
dom was, indeed, never a practicable or even a sensible one, 
as I have endeavoured to show’ in a paper published in the 
Owens College Essays. The notion that an t^xperieneed 
official could be appointed to negotiate the purchase of^the 
railway property and then reorganise it in the style of the 
Telegraph Department, is simply humorous. But to one 
who has looked through the documents respecting this tele- 
graph business, the convictiaei mu^t come home that such an 
operation can hardly be repeated, even on a small scale. 
When we remember how^ profits running for^ ten years only 
were bought at tw’enty years’ purchase : hpw' the owners of a 
rotten cable since relaid, received more than the whole 
money they had spent upon it ; and bow^ the extension of the 
telegraph lines, when purchased, cost considerably more 
than the whole of w’hat had previously been spt^nt by the 
companies on the invention and introduction of the systqpi, 
we must see that a series of disastrous precedents has been 
established. 

One of the greatest needs of the country at present is 
a Government system of parcel conveyance, which would 
relieve the Post Office of the larger books and other un- 
remnnerative heavy traffic, and at the same^ tiriRn^rgamise 
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into one system the great number of carrying companies, 
parcel <5elivery <x)mpanie8, and counti^ carriers which now 
exist. At present the waste of power in the dehvery of 
parcels at congumers* houses is extremely and absurdly great, 
and the charges made are in many Ases exorbitantly high. 
A well organised system of parcel posts would produce bene * 
fits quite comparable with those of the penriy postal reform, 
and would immensely improve the methods now employed 
in retail trade, and the distribution of goods to consumers. 
But if we must first buy up the rights and profits of all at 
present engaged in the conveyance of parcels, in the style of 
the telegraph purchase, the scheme bacomes impracticable. 

The accounts of the Telegraph Department unfortunately 
demonstrate what was before to be feared, namely, that a 
Government department cannot compete in economy with an 
ordinary commercial firm subject to (‘orn petition. The 
work done is indeed great, and fairly accomplished on the 
whole, and some people regilrd th(^ achievenuuits of the de- 
partment as marvellous. They forget, however, that it has 
been accomplished by the lavish and almost unlimited ex- 
penditure of the national money, and that many w'ondcrs 
might be done in the same way. If the English peojile 
like to spend their public revenue upon cheap telegrams, of 
course they can do so, though there may be tw'o opinions 
about the wisdom of the expenditure. But in any case it is 
not wise for us to forget ithe extreme discrepancies betw^^en 
what was promised and what has been achieved by the tele- 
graph departn^ent. 



POSTAL NOTES, MONEY ORDERS, AND 
BANK CHEQUES.^ 


Thbrb can be little dopbt as to the need felt by the public 
for more convenient means of remitting small sums of money 
by post. The increase of correspondence between different 
parts of the country is constantly multiplying the number of 
small debts, debts which cannot be paid by passing coin from 
hand to hand. The practice is rapidly growing up of buying 
supplies of draperies, teas, book^, and Auniberless other com- 
modities from well-known firms, situated in a fcw^ of the 
larger towns. Only a w^ell arranged system of parcel posts, 
as pointed out in the article “ A State Parcel Post/’ in The 
Contemporary lievietc (January, 1879, vol. xxxiv. p. 209), is 
needed to develop this mode of traffic immensely. But even 
with the present vexatious charges on small goods traffic, the 
number of parcels distributed must be very large, and each 
parcel, as a general rule, i^cessitates a postal payment. 
The facility of railw%ay travelling*, again, leads people to 
reside further from their friends than in folrner days, and 
multitudes of domestic servants, workmen^away from home 
in search of work, commercial travellers and tourists, require 
either to receive or remit small sums.of inoney. 

The Postal Money Order System is older than is generally 
supposed, having existed in one form or other since 1792. 
In its present form, hovfever, the system dates only from 
the year 1859, and extensions and improvements are fre- 
quently announced. In ‘safety and eventual certainty of 
acquittance, money orders leave little to be desired. The 
payer has only to walk to the nearest Money Order Office ; 
wait five or ten minutes ivhile ^ther customers are being 

Contemporary Eeview,” July, 1880, vol. xxxviii. 150>161. 
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served ; fill up a small application form ; decide, after mature 
deliberation with the postmaster, and* reference to a private 
oflScial list, upon the Money Order d&ce most convenient to 
the payee ; then wait until the order is duly filled up, counk?r- 
foiled, stamped, etc. ; and finally hand over his money, and 
his work is done, wath the exception of enclpsing the order in 
the properlf addressed letter. The payee, too, may be sure 
of getting his money, if all goes well. He need only walk 
to the Money Order Office named, sign the order, give the 
name of the remitter, and then the postmaster, if satisfied 
that all is right, and if furnished with the indispensable 
advice note from the remitting offke, will presently hand 
over the cash. But sometimes the advice note has not 
arrived, and the applicant must cajl again ; not uncommonly 
the payer, with the kindest intentions, has made the order 
payable at a distant office, imagining, for instance, that 
Hampstead Eodd Post Office must be very convenient to a 
resident of Hamj)siea(l. The payee must them make a tour 
in st^arch of the required office— unless in(l(‘e(l he or his friend 
hapf>ens to hiwe a banking account, when all goes smoothly 
in a moment and the banker instantly relieves liirn of further 
hjJjour in obtaining the seven shillings and sixfHUice, or other 
small sum, which the Postmaster-General holds for his bene- 
fit. But, seriously speaking, time is too valuables to allow’ us 
to deal with many inoiuiy orders. ihi8in(‘8s men must long 
ago have demanded a cympltde reform of the system, were 
it not that the bankers came to the regciu? of the department, 
by agreeing tp collect the orders, and the Post Office people 
soon discovered ihat the banker was the safest and easiest 
medium of collection. 

Within the last six or seven years, however, an interesting 
attempt has been made to replace money orders by bankers’ 
cheques. There used to be a tradition that it was illegal to 
draw a cheque for less than tw’enty shillings; and many 
people stilly Wave an uneasy feeling about drawing a cheque 
on Lombard Street for half-a-guinea. But the Cheque 
Bank, established by the late Mr. James Hertz, has helped 
to change alf this. Not only do^people now draw very small 
cheques in their own qhe^ue-books, but, if they hapf>en not 
to* possess Jhat luxury, they walk into a neighbouring 
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stationer’s or draper’s shop and ask for a Cheque Bank 
cheque, which is sinfply filled up and handed over in ex- 
change ^or the money without more ado. This cheque may 
be posted to almost any part of the habitable world; and will 
be worth its inscribed Value, for which most bankers, hotel- 
keepers, and other business people will cash it, irrespective of 
advice notes and localities. About si:^ years ag6, when pre- 
paring my book on “ Money,” for the International Scientific 
Series, I inquired minutely into the working of Mr. Hertz’s 
scheme, w’hich seemed to form the downward completion of 
the banking system, and after six years of subsequent experi- 
ence, I see no reason to alter the opinions 1 then expressed 
about the new kind of bank. The Cheque Bank has met 
with but one real check, .and that is the penny stamp duty, 
in respect of which the bank must already liave earru'd a 
large revenue for the Government, while the Money Order 
system has occasionally been losing revenue.*' 

The Post Office authorities, nOt unnaturally moved by this 
state of things, have now produced a schttme for the issue of 
Postal Notes, which, if successful, are no doubt intended to 
supc^rsede moiK^y orders and Cheque Iknk cheques as well. 
The Bill now in Parliament for establishing this scheiue 
bears the names of the present Postmastc^r-General Professor 
Fawcett, and of Lord P'rederick Cavendish. The rather 
startling draft regulatif)ns which accompany the Bill purport 
to he the orders of the Bight Hopourabli^ Henry Fawcett. 
But it must surely be understood that this pminent econo- 
mist is not responsible for the details of the scheme, except 
in a purely official capacity. The Bill, though altered in 
details, is not now put forward for the first time, and it is 
due cither to the late Postmaster^General, Lord John 
Manners, or else to that vague entity ” The Department.” 
But whatever be its origin this Bill is an interesting docu- 
ment, and its clauses imperatively demand consideration, t 
The idea of the system ,is to issue orders for^fixed integral 
sum, rising by steps from one shilling as a minimum, to 
half-a-crown, five shillings, seven shillings and sixpence, ten 
shillings, twelve shillings t^nd sixpence, seventeen shillings 
and sixpence, to a maximum of one pound. A i)er8on want- 
ing to remit, say nineteen shillings, must th^re^bre apply 
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for the next lower note» namely, seventeen shillings and 
sixpence, together with a shilling note, and then add six 
penny stamps, and enclosti the whole to th5 payee. These 
notes win be issued, apparently, with a blanl! space for the 
name of the payee, and another for the name of the office 
where they are to be paid. In this conditiqin the order may* 
be handed aBout like apiece of paper money, and will have, 
so far as I can understand the Bill and regulations, absolute 
currency. Like a coin, it will be priind facie the property of 
its holder, and its bond fide owner will be unafTected by the 
previous history of the note. Any holder, however, may 
fill up one or both blanks, and it the* becomes payabjc only 
to a particular pt^rson and (or) at the particular office' nained. 
It would appear, however, that if Jhe payee thus named in 
the order signs the receipt at the back, the note again 
becomes practically payable to bearer, like an endorsed 
cheque to order.* Clause 8 of the regulations provides that 
if the note Ix'ars a signatur^f purfxirting to be the .signattire 
of the payee, “it shall not be necessary to prove that the 
receipt was signed by or under the authority of the payee.’* 
There are elaborati* provisions for the crossing of these Post 
0®ce cheques, l)oth geni‘rally and specially, and it would 
seem that ev<*n though the name of a distant Money Order 
Office be inserted in the blank, a banker may, under Clause 
10, safely cash a note. The regulations {xunt distinctly to a 
desire of the departmept tot withdraw their notes from 
circuftition as much as [>ossible, through tlie banking system 
of the kingdopi. 

The currency t)f these notes is somewhat restricted by 
Clause 11 of the regulations, which provides that when nH)rc 
than three months old*notes will only be paid after deduction 
of a mw commission equal to the original jKiundage, and a 
like further commission for every subsequent period of three 
njonths, or part of such period. Payment may under the 
next clause hi refused in case a note bears signs of tampering 
or fraud. ;Then follows the important provision, that “a 
postmaster may refuse or delay the payment of a postal 
order, but sSall immediately report such delay or refusal, 
with bis reasons for th the Postraaster-G^ieral.” As, 
however, *thi^ report seems to be intended for the private 
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satisfaction of the Department, and there is no clause requir- 
ing the postmaster or the Postmaster-General to give reasons 
to the holder of the note, this regulation makes the notes 
convertible into coin at the will and convenienQ/e of the De- 
partment, There is ino act of bankruptcy 'nor breach of 
engagement in refifsing payment. The local postmaster has 
simply to give as his reason for suspending payment that he 
has no funds, and the Department will doubtless regard his 
reason as a very good one. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary clause of the regulations 
is No. 16, which provides that, if a note be once paid by any 
officer of the Post Ofik-c, both the Postmaster-General and 
all his oflicers shall be discharged from all further liability in 
re8j)ect of that order, “ notwithstanding any forgery, fraud, 
mistake, or loss which may have been committed, or have 
occuirred, in reference to such order, or to th(* procuring 
thereof, or to obtaining the payment thereof, and notwith- 
standing any disregard of ther.e regulations, and notwith- 
standing anything whatsoever.” Thus is Professor Fawcett, 
by his own mere fiat — for this clause occurs only in the 
regulations which purport to be the act of tlie Postmaster- 
General — made to shelve the whole common statute law of 
the realm in his own favour. Even his own regulations, 
laid down in the same fiat, are not to be binding on this 
f>()tentate, who is to be free from all question “ notwith- 
standing anything whatsoevq*-.” Those words are indeed a 
stroke of departmental genius. Bed tape is jotent for bind- 
ing the outside public ; but within the Department no bonds 
of law^ or equity are to bo recognised in c^se of error, “ not- 
withstanding anything whatsoever.” 

I came to the study of this scheme jnuch prejudiced in its 
favour, because it might be the means of breaking down the 
absurd objection of the English people to the use of one 
pound notes. A WTll-re^ulated issue of such notes woi^ld 
conduce to everybody’s convenience, and might give a sub- 
stantial addition to the "revenue, with absolute immunity 
from financial risk. But then such a currency must be 
issued on the principle of the Bank Charter Adts, and under 
strictly defined statutory conditions.^ It must be absolutely 
iOonvertible at the will of the bond fide holder, ^and must not 
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be issued for such trifling amounts as one shilling or two 
shillings and s^pence. In Norway mA Sweden, notes of 
about five shillings in value form a perfectly sucdfessful and 
convenient currency, but as a first experiment it \rtuild not 
be wise to adfvocate the issue of anything less than a ten 
shilling note. Even a one pound note fturreney with token 
gold half-sotereigns would meet all real needs. But after 
considering the details of this Post Office scheme, it presents 
itself as a currency ** leap in the dark/’ 

In the first place, it is quite doubtful whether the postal 
notes will really fulfil their ostensible purpose of enabling 
postal remittances to be made easilj^ and safely. The case 
will be provided for, no doubt, if the notes can be purchased 
in bundles and kept in the cash-box, and if, again, they can 
be got rid of, when superabundant, in paying cab fares, small 
bills, etc. Few Visits to the Post Office would then be 
needed, the notes being current. But what about safety? 
Almost every postal remittance on this system will contain 
not only paf)er money payable to bearer at any Money Order 
Office, but also jxistage stamps to make up tlie odd penc-e. 
An ingenious letter-carrier will probably soon learn how to 
d(i;fect the enclosure of fKJstal notes, and if he destroy 

the notes themselves, a fair average day’s wages might at 
any time be made out of the stamps, by a systematic 
operator. Nor is any method of reading enclosures indis- 
pensable ; for many newspaf:#r offices, large shops, book- 
selleni, and others, habitually receive so many small re- 
mittances, that*a bold and sagacious post office servant might 
trust to the of probabilities, and prey judiciously on 

the correspondence of a few favourite firms. The Depart- 
ment appears to h*ave^ entirely overlooked the circumstances 
which give such security to bankers’ cheques, especially 
Cheque Bank cheques, namely, that they are made out for 
o^d sums, are seldom or never in the company of postage 
stamps, are i^turned for verification and payment wuthin a 
few days, -and, when crossed, are only payable through a 
bank, that is, through the hands of a perfectly well-known 
and responsible customer. If the postal notes are to be 
promptly returned for ^aytnent,* they may prov^ even more 
treubFesoflae than money orders ; if they are to circulate as 
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a small paper currency, they can give little security against 
peculation, especially considering the stamps which will 
usually accompany them. The Statist, indeed, in an able 
article on this scheme, in the issue of June 5th, which should 
be read in connection with an equally able* article in the 
%ame journal for, March 13th, seems to take for granted that 
these postal notes, with the accompaqying stam'ps, will need 
to be remitted in a registered letter. But if so, the aggre- 
gate trouble and cost of the operation will be almost greater 
than in the case of the present money orders, and the raison 
d'Hre of these new notes disappears altogether. 

The, fundamental objection to be made to this scheme is, 
no doubt, as pointed out by The Economist, Statist, and 
several other important ^authorities, that it enables the Post 
Office Department to create a considerable circulation of 
paper currency, without providing any corresponding guaran- 
tees as regards a metallic reserve. It is a Bank Charter Act 
for St. Martin ’s-lc-Orand, mhwuB the sound principles em- 
bodied by Peel in that great Act. There is something 
humorous in the idea of a sound and sensible'economist like 
Professor Fawcett being made by his Department, as the 
first step in his official life, to thrown over all the nice ccn- 
sidcrations which belong to the theory of currency. In the 
lecture-hall at Cambridge, the examination-rooms at Bur- 
lington Gardens, or around the board of the Political 
Economy Club, a score of abstruse questions would arise 
about the raising of prices, the drain of gold, the sejisonal 
fluctuations of a small paper currency, the p?:oper limits of 
government industry, and so forth. But-, as Postmaster- 
General, the Professor ignores all theory^, and disclaims all 
liability, “ notwithstanding anything whatsoever.” Though 
hardly responsible for the details of a scheme framed while 
he was yet merely a professor, he 'will become responsible 
for them if he advocates the passage of the Bill through 
Parliament, or if he allows the scheme to crop*up again in a 
subsequent session. 

The worst point of the Bill is that it provides no regula- 
tioiis for the custody or disposal of the large sum of money 
which will ij^e paid into the DepaHmpnt, if the public takes 
a fancy to the notes. It is quite impossible to^es^mate, hy 
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any reference to theory or fact, how large the balance will be. 
In all J)robability it will not be less than two or three millions 
sterling, and quite likely double that. If the orders should 
prove to be^pular in the capacity of paper rhoney •the cir- 
culation migh\ ix)ssibly amount to itwenty millions. No 
ordinary person, indeed, can pretend to Understand how tho 
Post Office lleople can manage to keep a cast reserve at each 
of nearly six thousand ^loney Order Offices. Markets, fairs, 
races, currents of tourists, fluctuations of trade must cause 
great and often unexpected variations of demand, and it is 
financially absurd and impossible, and against all the prin- 
ciples of banking, to divide a cash reserve into six thousand 
fragments! Nor, indeed, is there any provision for the 
regulation of a metallic reserve, or any restu-ve at all. The 
Department would, no doubt, like to have a few millions at 
their unfettered disposal ; but surely a Post Office Bank 
Charter Act, devoid of any mention of a (‘ash reB(*rve, and 
with careful fxrovisioiivS for ♦suspending payment whtujever 
convenient, is a monstrous anomaly, and, 1 may almost say, 
an insult to tke bnancial common sense of the country. 

I sup{X)se we ought to feel indebted to the postal authori- 
tiq^ for condescending to give us the pndty full details 
contained in the j)resent Bill and Draft Regulations. The 
earliest form of the scheme, os embo<li(i‘d in th(‘ Ihll of Juno, 
1877 , •cc^nsisted in simply suspending, as regards tljc Post 
Office, all laws restricting the issue of prouiissury notes pay- 
able to bearer—a simple carte blanche to the De[»artrnent to 
embark in the*issu<‘ of paper moricy. In »‘ach subsequent 
edition of the B^l tliey have condesctuKh d to he more and 
more explicit. Now the Draft Regulations give us all we 
can want to know* subject to this difficulty, that these regu- 
lations may be revoked and altered, within the limits of the 
Act, by the mere fiat ofithc Postmaster-General, subject to 
tjye consent of the Treasury and the somewhat illusory check 
of being laid before Parliament within fourteen days after it 
assembles..*! feel sure^ that I express the opinion of every 
sound economist wffien I say that, if we are to have an un- 
limited circulation of one pound notes and small fractional 
currency, that currency itiust be issuc^d undeyr conditions 
clearly aifd inflexibly defined by statute. An examination 
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of this Bill, however, will show that it is for the most part an 
enabling Bill; the restrictions, such as the jv are, are mostly 
contained in the regulations, and are revocable by Govern- 
ment Mthout* further appeal to Parliament. Jn fact, the 
second clause ^ of the Post Office Money Order Act, 1848 
•<11 & 12 Viet. ,c. 88), which is embodied in the new Bill, 
appears to me to enable the Treasupr to suspend payment 
altogether whenever they feel inclined so to do, right of 


'Ah it HeeriiH indispensable that the country should know u[K)n what 
httsis its future fractional currency is to l)e issued, I reprint hei^ the 2nd 
clause of the 11 & 12 V'ict.^.c. 88. It is well worthy of irnpiiry how’ far 
the l()tfi article of the Draft liegulatioiis cjiii he reconciled with the Act 
on which it jiurports to he based : 

“And he it enacted, that it shall he lawful for the Postmaster- 
Oeneml, with the consent of the ( ’oiniuiHsion* rs of Her Majesty’s 
TreaKury, at any time hereafter, to make any regulations or restrietions 
relatinp; to money <»rderH, either heret4»fore g, ** 111110(1 or issued, (u* to he 
hertsifter granted or issued, and loathe payment thereof, and to the 
jH'.rsoiis by or to wlnmi the same shall he ])aid, and to the times at which, 
and the rmsle in which the same shall he |:Kiid, as the said Postmaster- 
Geiuu’al, with such consent its aforesaid, shall see tit, and from time to 
time, with such consent as afortisjikl, to alter or repeal any such regu- 
lations or restrictions, and make and estiihlish any new or other regu* 
lations or restrictions in lieu thereof ; and that all smdi regulations and 
restri(*ti(»ns shall he binding and conclusive, as well ujiou the persons to 
whom su(!h money orders have been, or shall he granted or and 

the payees thereof, and all the pemns inttjrested «>r (‘laiming under them, 
and all other persons whoius{K*vei\ as upon all otiicer*s of the Post Office ; 
and all such n^gulations and restrictions shall have the siimc force and 
etieet in all reH|x*cts as if the same hiwl been and were contained in and 
enacted by this Act ; and that no action, suit, <»r ottier pr(x*eeding at larw 
or in tHjuity shall Ik.' brought, instituted, or commenced in any c<»urt, or 
before any Judge or Justice, or otherwise howsoever, against the Post- 
master-General, or against any officer of the Pest Office, or against any 
other {>ei*son whomsoever, for or by mison or in consequence of the 
making of any such I'egulations or restrictions, or of any compliai^e 
therewith^ or otherwise in relation to any such regulations or restric- 
tions, or for or by rtmson or iii consetjuencH’ of the payment of any such 
money oixlers being rt>fus«?d or delayed by or on jwcount of any accidental 
neglwt, omission, or mistake, by or on the })art of any qfficer of the Post 
Office, or for any other cause whatsoever, without fraud or wdlful mis- 
behaviour on che part of any such officer the Post Office, any law, 
statute, or uaage to the contrary in anywise notwithstan<Jing)' 
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action being barred, " Any law, statute, or usage to the 
contrafy in any^yise notwithstanding **(►!) 

The proposak of this Bill assume a still* more ominous 
aspect wher\ we consider them in connection w4th the 
kindred new Savings Bank Bill. This latter Bill, among 
other matters, is intended to raise the liiAit of deix>sits to be* 
made in any* one year in a Post Oflice Savings 13ank from 
£30 to £100, and the^ total allowable deposit, apart from 
interest, from £150 to £250. The two Bills taken together 
disclose a settled design on the part of the l\:)8t (iffiec to 
become a vast banking corix)ration . and to (mler into direct 
competition with the bankers of the United Kingdom. It is 
impossible not to agn»e with tlH‘ protest issiuxl by the 
managers of the ten principal banks of Manchester, that 
such changes would involve a complete change in th(j raison 
d'etre of the Post Dthce Monetary I )«‘[)artinent. Tlu* Post 
Ofhci^ Savings Banks, as the Maruiu'ster l)anker« correctly 
remark, wtTe inte nded’ to acUas eleemosynary institutions — 
as, in fact, public schools of thrift. By th(‘ whole condi- 
tions of the original scheme they were designed to induce 
labourers, nursemaids, children, and other people of very 
Hmj.ll means to begin saving their odd shillings and half- 
crowns, and to a certain extent they have fulfilled that 
pur]X)se. The Post Office was in this respect a dcus ex 
machinA-^it was Jupiter called from above to helj) a thrift- 
less residuum out of the mire ^)f pauperism. The present 
limits of the dej)osits are quite sufficient to meet all the needs 
of this class. To allow a person to deposit as much as £10() 
a year ib a Stale pank is to stop over the line into a totally 
different class of opc^jrations. The matter is made all the 
worse by the fact*' that financially the constitution of the 
Post Office Savings Bank is bad and indefensible. As Mr. 
William Langton has abimdantly shown, to receive a de]:x)8it 
to^be paid at call, and then invest it^ in Government funds of 
variable value, ^ always throws risk on the Govenmient. A 
preponderance of withdrawals is always made while the 
funds are depressed, and an increase of dejxjsits will usually 
coincide with •a high price to be paid by the Department. 
Tbus'has already arisen a l^ge deficit on the investments of 
the Savings Banks ib the extent of nearly four millions. 
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a deficit which Mr, Gladstone is now very properly proposing 
to pay off by a terminable annuity. The Post OfiBce* Banks 
have hitherto avoided a like deficit by offering only per 
cent. iAterest* and keeping the amount investg'd moderate. 
But it by no means follows that what has hitherto answered 
•fairly well on a small scale, will always answer as well on the 
bolder scale now proposed. Already the sac/ings of the 
people, held on a radically false basis by Government, 
amount to about three-quarters of a hundred millions. With 
the enlarged limits proposed for the Savings Banks, and 
probably additional investments on account of the postal note 
deposits, we shall soqn reach a hundred millions, or one- 
eightK part of the whole National Debt. Should any serious 
crisis ever occur, such as a great naval war (and how can we 
expect to be always free from danger?), withdrawals would 
unquestionably take place, and the Government would be 
obliged to make forced sales of its own securities, running 
down its own credit, and incurpng a deficit at the very time 
when it most net;ded resources. No doubt in such circum- 
stances the Government would be obliged to raise a large 
loan in the open market, but this w'oiild really mean that 
when compelled to redeem its promises the Government 
would have to fall back upon those very bankers with whom 
it had been competing on most unfair conditions in easier 
times. The Post Office monetary schemes are ess^^ntially 
fair weailior scjiemes, but they must founder like The 
Euri/dicr and The Atalantay in case of squalls and trough 
weather. 

If the ICnglish Government is really fitted to do banking 
business, why does it not begin wdth its own accounts? 
Why leave the National Debt, the Dividends, the Revenue 
payments, and a variety of large public and semi-public 
accounts in the hands of the Bank of England, aided by a 
banking organisation gefierally? The fact of course is that 
not only from the time of Adam Smith, bu^ from a much 
earlier date, it has ahvays been recognised that a Govern- 
ment is not really a suitable body to enter upon ‘the business 
of banking. It is with regret that w^e must see in this year 
1880 the names of so grd^at a financier as Mr. Gladstone, 
and 80 sound an economist as Professor Fawcett, given to 
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schemes which are radically vicious and opposetl to the teach- 
ings of economic science and economic experience. 

Did space a3mit I might go on to show that the conditions 
which the Post Office demand as essential to the iHaccess of 
their monelary operations are taiut^ by a kind of lolitical 
immorality. Every common carrier and every banker ns 
responsible Junder complicated statutes aiuf.the common law 
for every act of ne^igcnce, and for not a few accidents 
involving no negligence. But the Post Office, though it 
enters into competition with the industry of the country, sets 
itself above the law. Even a registered letter, if lost, stolen, 
or destroyed by its own servants, thrpws no responsibility on 
the department, except as regards the tardy and absurdly 
small concession of £ 2 , provided certain regulations be eare» 
fully observed. Now, the same department coolly proposes 
to issue an unlimk»t*cl paper currency and to do a large part of 
the banking busiiness of the country under like considerations 
of irresponsibility. Frofesspr Fawc(*tt, liord Jt)hn Manners, 
or whatever other deserving politician happens to lioid the 
place of Postipaster-General, is to conduct a vast monetary 
business, and yet to be the final arbiter in all his own 
transactions with the British public, irrespective of the Daw 
(^urt.s. 

Nor, if vve investigate the matt<*r, w ill it apjxar tliat there 
is any real need for thesci schemes, except to magnify the 
intineiiA? of The Department” which pn^pounds them. If 
the banking system of this kingdom wdto in a rudinamtary 
state, like thaft of the Fiji Islands,* then* migJit be Bornc* 
reasoiv why ttie Government should try to educate its sub- 
jects up to the banking stage of civilisation. But if anyom* 
will take the trouble tp look through the Banking Almanack, 
anti to study some accounts of the bankers' elf‘aring-hou8e 
system, he will apjireciate the degree in which the country 
needs to be taught banking. Tbfi Post Office, great as its 
^’stem may .be, is mere child's play compared with the 
wonderful ^ organisatioij which settles transactions to the 
extent of <fne hundred millions j;K:!r week in Ijornhard Street 
without the .use of a single coin. The very remarkable 
statistics drawn up by Mf. Ne^rnarch, and pjjjnted in the 
Bi|,nl«ng Almanack for*this year, go to show that the system 
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of Branch Banks is being extended in a wonderful way, and 
bids fair to distance e^en in number the increase of money 
order offices. According to these statistics, the nurfiber of 
Branch tanks,' as distinguished from separate ^Banks, or 
, Head Offices, was in 1866, 1,226; in 1872, 1,386; in 1878, 
l,B01. The increase 'in the former interval was at the rate 
of about 13 per (t'nt., and in the latter 30 pcjr cent. ! The 
number of money order offices was in 1866, 3,451 : in 1872, 
4,3(X); in 1878, 5,719, and though the rate of increase is 
considerable, being in the first interval 24 per cent., and in 
the second 33 per cent., it does not manifest the same 
tendency to progressiv© advance which we notice in the 
bran(?h banking system. There can be little doubt that tlie 
bankers of England and Scotland, if not interfered with, 
will, in the next ten or fifteen years, establish banking offices 
in every nook and cranny of the kingdom Where there is any 
business at all to be done, and their eom|)etiti«n will result in 
offering facilities for small savings and small payments which 
must altogether distance the op<'rations of any (Government 
Department.^ An impartial review of the whole question 
can only lead us to the conclusion that the bankers are right 
in crying out to the fiovernment, “ Let ns alone ! ” It is a 
now phase of the old economic adage — laissez faire — laissez 
passer ; the only novelty in the matter is, that the cry is now 
addressed to a great Minister and an eminent econoniist, the 
' # 

Mn his speech on the Savinp^ Bank Bill (June 1 8th), Mr. (Jladstene is 
re}:K)i ted to have said : “ If they had in this country a Ivinking sy-stein so 
largely developed that it went into evei‘y town and conf.idei*able 4 )ariah, 
he certainly shouUl 1 m,‘ very doubtful indeed as tA the desirability of 
raising the upper limit 4»f £200. . . . Tlie Post Office Savings Banks for 
the thrw kingtloms wein? already l>eyond 6,(XkJ, and weitj rising at the 
rate of OCX) Imnks a year ; but the other banks, notwithstanding the 
excellent development which they had undthgone, hardly reached 2,000, 
banks and l>ranches taken together.” 

Them must l>e some mistiike here ; for Mr, Newmarch^s figures show 
the total numbtu’ of Iwinks and branch offices in the United Kingdom to 
be 3,554, or 78 j.>er cent, more than Mr. Gladstone is miXK'ted to have 
said. Moreover, the blanches, as shown alwve, are being multiplied in an 
advancing ratio of multiplimtion Cleiirly, acKioixiing t4> Sir. Gladstone's 
own admission, ihe ought to relinquish the pait of the Bill raising the 
limit of deposits. ^ ^ * 
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latter of whom has advocated in his writings what the former 
has, to a^great extent, carried into effect. 

But to return to our more immediate topitfof Postal Notes, 
I mil now jK>int out that it is only governmcM interference 
which prevents bankers from organi^iing a system of small 
payments by cheques, far more perfect, ^afe, and convenieiTt 
than anything the Post Office can do. The Cheque Bank has 
already done more thSn the department ; it has done a large 
business in small payments, with almost complete freedom 
from fraud, and has paid at the same time a large revenue to 
Government through the penny cheque stamp. But this 
penny tax. though quite inconsiderable in larger pajmentB. 
becomes intolerably oppressive in the case of payments under 
a [xjund or two pounds. The Post Offiqe probably loses on 
the smaller transactions of the money order system, and 
what revenue it does seem to gain is gained on the larger 
ord(T8, at least ao The Statist holds. For my pari, I cannot 
see how we can be suVe is any gain at all, l)ecause the 
business is conducted l)y the same persorm and in the same 
premises as the general fK>st business, and we can by no 
means be sure that each of the functions of a postmasku* is 
8ej)arately paid in a degree adequate to its trouble. Never- 
theless, the Cheque Bank, according to its last report, now 
about pays its way, in addition to paying a considerable 
revenj^e to the Crowm. 

There* is needed but one cluj^ngt* to set ilie wljole maitt^r 
rights and that is to reduce the stamp duty on small cheques, 
say those unddt £5 or £3, to one halfpenny. The penny 
stamp duty oiT rCjfcipts, as everyone know's, is not required 
in the case of receipts for less than £2, for the obvious reason 
that it would be Absurdly oppressive in the case of small 
receipts. But Exactly the same reason holds good for reduc- 
ing the tax if not abolishing it in the case of small drafts. 
There need be no practical difficulty in doing this ; for an Act 
of Parliament-of little more than one clause might enact that 
any cheque*form of any banker,* bearing upon its face a 
printed and also an indelible perforated notice that it can 
only be drawn for a sum of (say) £5 or under, may be im- 
pressed at the Stamp Offices wifh a halfpenny ^tamp, and 
shaU ihen- be deemed duly stamped, all previous Acts not- 
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withstanding, in the same w’ay as if it had, according to the 
Stamp Act of 1870, *been impressed with a pen 4 j stamp. 
Such a change in the law would create no monopoly for the 
Cheque %ank; for if the success of this bank J>ecame con- 
siderable, competitors would soon spring up, and there would 
nothing to prevent any bank from supplying its customers 
with half|xjnny* cheques for small drafts. No doubt, the 
Cheque Bank, in urging the reduction of the penny stamp 
duty, dcK^s 80 from a weak, because an interested position, 
but it is |X)88ible for other persons to advocate the same 
measure from a purely public and disinterested point of 
view. , « 

In the use of such small cheques there is nothing econo- 
mically unsound, /rhe experieuee of the Cheque Bank has 
shown that their cheques do not circulate for any consider- 
able length of time. 3*leing drawn for 6dd sums, needing 
endorsement and being all crossed, it is not Itkely they should 
circulate. They are exceedingly safe for postal transmis- 
sion ; no post office thief could possibly venture to negotiate 
chequ(‘S, which arc, I bedieve, regularly treated as “duller,” 
or dangerous stuff. It is, indeed, a serious question for 
bankers, how they are to meet the troubI<‘ arising from a^ny 
great multiplication of small cheques. But in any case 1 do 
not see how they are to avoid these small transactions, even 
if they desire it. Cheque Bank cheques are, I iinagiive, less 
troublesome thai> postal montiy orders, which bankers already 
<*olleet ill large mmibers for their customers. As to the 
projxjsed small shilling and half-crown notes* it seems to me 
that they will give infinite trouble to bank^TSj’who nfust not 
only sort and count them like the smallest fractional cur- 
rency, but must examine the dates, to ensure that they are 
not running beyond the three months' interVal of free cur- 
rency. The Post Office clearly intl»nd, if possible, to oblige 
the bankers to receive tliese small notes, judging from t|^e 
regulations about crossiujg. If, indeed, the bankers unani- 
mously refuse to receive such notes, the scheme must, I 
think, fall to the ground, even though Parliament should 
sanction it. * 

The general conclusion! then*, to which I am forced to 
come is, that this scheme of postal notes is a^i^takeli one, 
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which should never have been allowed to come forth under 
Mr, 3F^#cett’8iname. It is neither fish nor flesh ; neither a 
well regulated paper currency, nor a safe sysk'sm of banking 
payments. • It is the scheme of a tenacioas*and aggressive 
bvreau to underbid the Cheque Bank, and by setting at 
nought all the customary risks of monetary transactions, to 
secure the Sisposal o| large funds, while throwing much of 
the trouble and cost upon the banking community. In the 
conveyance of parcels and small goods the Post OfiSce has yet 
much to do, as I have taken trouble to prove; but in the 
direction of banking, it has already reached a limit which it 
cannot be safely allowed to pass. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the abeve was in type, it has been .stated that the 
Government will pro|x>8e to^mend the Bill by restricting the 
currency of the pcistal notes to one month. This will mar the 
beauty and success of the scheme. It will bt? indisfKjnsable 
in a subsequent Session of Parliament to enlarge the interval 
currency to three months, if not the twelve months 
originally profxjsed by the department. Several homely pro- 
verbs occur to one: “Give an inch, take an ell”— “(iet 
the thin end of the wedge in first.” In rc'gard to the Post 
Office li^vings Bank deposits^ the wedge js just now being 
driven home a little. Tl!e promoter of the Postal Telegrapli 
Department difeelaimed all idea of a ’statutory monofxdy of 
telegraphic bifsir^ss, saying, “I never should wish for that 
protection.” There is now an action |xuiding in the Law 
Courts by which the .department will bring the hdepbone 
companies w’eM under control. Ministries come and Minis- 
tries go ; the Department remains. —19<h June, 1880. 
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At a season of the year when many jK*rsons are anxious 
about their Christmas ham^KTS and their New Year’s gifts, it 
is apprt>priate to eonsider whether our social arrangements 
for the conveyance of such-like small g(K)d8 are as well 
devised as they might bi^. We all now feel how much we 
owe to Sir Howland Hill for that tlaily pile of letters which 
brightens the breakfast table more than docis the silver um, 
and sweetens it more than th^f untaked sugar basin. In 
these kimls of matters great effects follow from small causes, 
and a f€>w jKmce more t^) pay, a few yards furyier to walk, or 
a hours longer to wait, constantly decide whether or not 
it is worth while to send this little present, to order that 
little comfort, or exchange this parcel of library books. T^he 
amenities of life depend greatly upon the receipt of a due 
succession of little things, each appearing at the^ right 
moment. Wealth itself is but matter in its righf place — 
happily disf)osed m quality and tim*e and space. Hence it is 
possible that among the most insidious methods of social 
reform might bo found a well organised Btalfe Parcel Post. 
That at least is the impression which lea^s me now^ to in- 
vestigate the subject, , « 

It may be said , indeed , that in a sense we already possess 
a State Parcel Post, bewiuse the Pott Office authorities place 
no restriction upon what may be enclosed in a letter, pro- 
vided that it be not injurious to other letters- or dangerous 
in nature. An inland letter is limitgi^ to 18 inches in length, 
9 inches in width , and 6 inches in depth , and this space may 
be packed with cast-iron or platinmn if you* like, and yet 
transmitted^ by post, so far as the regulations in the British 

^ CStmtempomry Review,” January, 1879, voL xxxmpp. S09-S29.'' 
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Postal Guide show. But except for very small light things, # 
few* people use the privilege, because^the letter rate for large 
letters’is Id. per oz. , w-hich makes Is. 4d. par lb. ,a prohibitory 
charge .upgn articles of any considerable weight. ^Jf I recol- 
lect aright, •it was allowable som^ years since to forward 
parcels at the book rate of iKJstage, which is only 4d. per lb. , * 
but troubfc arose between the Post Offitfe and the railway 
companies, so that^this comparatively moderate charge is 
now rigidly restrict«‘d to literary matter. 

A number of writers have from time to time fKiinted out 
the very great advantages which would arise from a getieral, 
wtdl arranged, and clieap parcel It is stated on the 

best authority.' that such a |K>st formed j>art of the scheme 
wliich Sir Howland Hill submitted to the public, and Mr. 
I..ewins, in his interesting account of ‘‘ iler Majt^siy's Mails ” 
(p. 247). |K)inte aut what an unspi^akahlc bcK)n this suggestion 
of the father#of the {xuiny |>ost would be wlien pro|a?rly 
carried out. I regret tha^ I have not been able to discover 
any explicut statement of such a stdjomc in the origitmJ 
{mmphlets o£ Sir Howland Hill, which are among the most 
cherished contents of iny library. The proposal must, then, 
be given in other documents which I have riot seem. 

In subsequent years the Society of Arts took up the idea, 
and appointed a comrnitteo, which in 1H5H published an 
elalg)rate and careful rtqK)rt. iqx)ii tlie subjec t. They reeorn- 
rneiided that parcels should l^e conveyed ^y the Post Office at 
a raoderate unifonn tarlfT of charges, irrt‘spt‘<‘tive of distaiK'e. 
That scheriuf, we are told, was cai'efully (‘onsidered by ilie 
{K)stal ail thdVi ties ; and in still later years, as we may infer 
from Mr. E. J. Pagi ’s Eviihmce before tin* Railway Com- 
mission of Post Officii has entertained the idea. 

Again, thart; veteran sexual reformer, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
advocated a parcel fxitt delivery, in connection with railway 
reform, and a cheap telegraphic* post. His paper was read 
at the Belfast meeting of the Social Science Ass<xiation, and 
is printed*in the Journal of the Society of Arts for October. 
18G7 (voF. XV. p. 720). The subject was unfortunately mixed 
with the, lo my mind, visionary proposal hr) purchase the 

* Royal Comuiiaisioii on Raitwayn, 1805. Minutat o^ Evidence, 

«oif 15,010. 
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whole railways of the kingdom, and, naturally enough, 
nothing practical has resulted from the discyssionr in' that 
direction. My own study of the subject commenced about 
the same^year,* when I prepared for the Manclujster Statis- 
tical Society a paper ‘iOn the Analogy betu^een the Post 
CMBce, Telegraphs, and other systems of conveyance of the 
United Kingdonr, as regards Government control.” After 
investigating in a somewhat general manner the conditions 
under w^hich industrial functions can be properly undertaktm 
by the State, I came strongly to the conclusion that a parcel 
|x>Bt is most suitable for State management. But this part 
of the paper was, at the ^suggestion of the Society, very much 
abbreviated before being printed, so as to allow the argu- 
ments in favour of. a Government telegraph system to be 
more fully developed. 

In 1867. the Royal Commission on Rifihvays publishrd 
their Report, in which they strongly advoealttl the establish- 
ment of a parcel post. They ri«narke(t (p. Ixiii.) that rail- 
way companies are not bound to carry parcels, nor i.s there 
in the railway Acts of Parliament any tariff for parctds, 
limiting the charges for collection and delivi ry. The public 
is, therefore, at their mercy. They consider that a separatee 
tariff should be laid down and published to govern the ef»n- 
vevance as distinguished from th<' <‘olie(‘tion an<i delivery of 
parcels, so as to luiiihle the ratios of charge to be kept ^own 
by the free action of individual^ acting as carriers by railway. 
Then they add : 

It iH, however, jn>|>aft*nt tluit pam^l scrvict*, }<<> far inU*r- 
rlmnge is comvnied, win n(^v€*r Ik* efficiently jx^rfn^nuxl for the* public 
until railway coiupanicH co-ojau-ate the (’learing-houae t<» im- 

prove their aniuigeiiientj^ for jiarc<*l traffic. L»oktng at the extent to 
which the railway eysteni liaa now* I'fMU'lKnl, ct>fmidir that the time 
kaa arriv'^ed when railway crmifwinien ahouUi ctmibine to deviae wome 
rapid and efficient eyatem for tht? delivery 5f j»aivt‘lii. We do not feel 
called upon to niiggeat the jiiwiae iiianiier in which thi« may be carne<}i* 
into effoi*t ; but the employment of a unif<u*m ayaleni of ^adhesive lalxsla 
for imreela, amnewbat aiiuilar to* that now in on aoine of the northern 
linen for the (^mveyam^ of new'apap©i*is in one of the moat obvious 
mothods for fac.ititating [>ayment and ammnting. 

^If the railway companies do not combine voluntarily it may l>e 
necessary at soi|ie futui^e time for Plxrliament to interfere to make the 
obligation to carry parcels compulsory, at a raffe to W preai^ibdd by IhwV* 
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Sir Bow land Hill, who was a member of this commission, 
prepaiPed sepa^te Report, in which he advocated the 
carrying out of his original idea, saying (p. cxvii,) : 

« • # 

It ap|)earM deHirablti that, as fast as milways national 

propeily, pix»vi«ion aliould Iwi niado in Uie fpr |(iving eflfiH't to those 

views ; and in meantiiiie, fully Injlieviiig that tin; plan would pn»ve 
beneficial to ntllway intei'^ts as well as t<» the pubflc, it i» ho^KKl that 
arrangententa for the purjK»«e may l»e mmle (as »uggt?Hted by Mr. Kdwaitl 
Page) for attaining the Haine end with tin* coucuri-ence of existing 
com|>JtnieH.” * 

It would be hardly possible to over-estimnte the advantages 
which would be derived by the community from all- 
(extensive, well organised, and moderately cheap parcel |K)8t. 
People may say that it is already possible to send a hamper 
or parcel from any one place to any other place in the king- 
dom for charges which, all things c<)n8idered, an* not very 

heavy. But this is npt enough; the cost, after all, is only 

• 

*Thc only ho far an I atii aware, w^hich hm been niado by 

the railway compfyneH o» the kiiul advice and aoincwhat feeble overt4ireH 
of the CommiHMiomMH, hax Iwhui a recent general increane on the altxmdy 
oppi'CHHivc railway ratea for parcelH. In Noveinlnu', 1807, the imposition 
of fliiw arbiti-ary lax cn*.ated indignation among tmdeainen who 

wvre newt likely to feel itn ininiediaU^ efFeetH, and the Hirriiingham 
("hamber of ( Vaiiinera? convened a kind uf lepreHentative indignation 
nietdingf am m»t aware that their expoMtnlatioiiH have had any 

etFwt, and I fear that even the Kou^ fFumlre<l, wn^h Mr. (, bam Iw^r lain, 
at tlieii^head, cannot nhake a Uwtnl of dirwtoiH, with the Actw of Parlia- 
ment in their fav<Sir. I'huH, while the mil why com|Mini<sH iie ver ctuute 
tf> aaaail uh with |H-oti‘HtH againat the milway jwajMUJger <luty, w hich at 
the worat in five |hu’ ftmt. of the gr«*MK mvenue, they ci>oJly add U* their 
duty ujH>n all the Hui|^n tmffic <»f the eimntry, which dtity may Im 
variously eHtimated at fr«»nf KM) to 3t)0, 400, or f/M) |a*r cent. u|h>jj the 
fair coat of conveyantxx It ih only the aupineneHw of the jmblic whicdi 
cx>Mld allow ao gnmn an anomaly U> exiat. Much aa we may fidmtm the 
geneml efficiency and uaefuIneaH of tlm Ejigliah railway Myateiii, taking 
it aa » whole, it tmum difficult to understand how iiainatble pmctical men 
like the direcUS’H can ex[>ect^t<# have evefry veatige of state taxation 
upon f/*m remitUxi, while they are to retain altnoat unlimited ja»wer to 
tax -m — the peo|>le — at their diacretion. If the railway duly ia to lie 
remitted at all, it muMt nece»«ari^v Ikj ip the manner of a yaw/ pro quo, 
in jiart (xuufienMation, for itiHiance, for the luxiuiettion r4 the right of 
pares! ^nvey&ne^ 
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one element of the question in cases of this kind. Trouble, 
worry, uncertainty, risk, are influences whjch aljrays aff(>ct 
traffic in a degree insufficiently estimated. The Post Office 
authorities find that every new receptacle for ^letters which 
they set up increases, correspondence by a Certain amount ; 
*the trouble of ^oiifg a hundred yards to post his letter stops 
many a letter-writer. So there are cndlcsi numbers of 
parcels which we should send and receive, if we knew that 
for a small calculable charge we could de|> 08 it them in a 
neighbouring shop, or hand them over to a cart passing daily 
at a fixed hour, with a feeling of certainty that such parcels 
would be droppi‘d at the right doors in any part of the king- 
dom, almost with the celerity of the Post OSice. Tlie parcel 
traffic which migltt ultimately be created is such as one can 
only faintly eone<'ive at pres**nt. Profound and always bene- 
ficial cbangt*8 would be gradually profhjee<l in our soeial 
system, llie Parcel Post would be diseonn’red to be truly 
a method of soeial reform. Let us try to form some idea of 
the advantages to be expc^cted from it. 

In the first plact\ dealers and .shopkeepers* in every part of 
the kingdom would obtain their supplies of g(K>ds from the 
vvholesaU' houses cheaply and promptly. Ordert'd by letter, 
g<X)ds might be returned within forty-eight hours ; by tele- 
graph the order might executed, if necessary, in twenty- 
four hours. Thus the stock in hand might be k<‘{>t dowu to 
tlu* low est t>oint,, and the largest profit might be earned upon 
the least investment of capital, with the least inconvenience 
to the consumer. In* tiu* second place, a va.4t increase would 
take place in the g(H)ds distributed directly fo consumers in 
all parts of the country by large retail or even wholesale 
houses. Already it is quite common to bbtain tea by parcel 
from some well-known large tea-dealer,^ calicoes and linens 
from a large dratier, seeds and gi.rden requisites from the 
Ijondon, Edinburgh, or Reading see<lsmen ; small-w^axes 
here, ironmongery there, biscuits and cukes some w’^here else. 
To cultivate their distant; customersi, those large houses often 
promise to send the parcel carriage paid, but they carefully 
specify **10 any railway station in the United Kingdom.” 
They are t^o well acquainted wfth the cost and uncertainties 
of delivery to take that burden 6n thems^lv^. And as 
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regards the railway charges, they seldom pay the extortion- 
ate tari® give* further on, but, if in a large enough way, 
have a special contract with some railway. * 

For this mode of retail trade there is an iihmeu^ future, 
only retarded'by the want of the parael post. By degrees all 
the more ordinary household supplies migjit be obtained In 
parcels dir6<:‘t from Jhe jwrts or places of production. In 
many bmnches of trade.the expertises of the middleman might 
be saved almost entirely. Wt*ekly or even daily parcels of 
butter, bread, cakes, Devonshire cream, and all kinds of 
delicacies might be looked for. The rich would espc»cially 
profit, as they usually manage to do. The vinerjes, hot- 
houses, and gardens of their country houses would be 
brought, as it were, close to thejr town houses. Already 
the railway traffic managers have displayed their usual 
cleverness by offering specially low terms for parcels of 
vegetables, garhe, etc., thus regularly transmitted to a rich 
man’s house. Even a dally bottle of milk, hermetically 
sealed ac<H)rciing to the new American inviuition, and thus 
jx^rfectly pres^r%^ed from fever germs, might be sent from the 
country to the town house at a cost distinctly below the 
prices of Belgravian dairies. 

literature would benefit immensely. Thf' most remote 
<‘oimtry house might be as well supplied with Mudic's books 
as afe members of the London Book Society , or the 
dwellers near a Smith’# bookstall. Tlio» utility of lending 
libraViea, sucl^as the London Libra^, the London Bistitu- 
tion, the several music lending libraries, etc., would be 
develofMtd to th« utmost. Magazin<*s, weekly papers, pro- 
vincial paj)ers, would more or less experience an increase of 
circulation ; although it is tnie that the means of distribution 
by railway or post are in many cases highly [sjirfected 
already. 

• Then, again, there is an immense? variety of now un- 
considered*tnfles which would cj^ssume a new im[X)rtance 
when we'Jhad but to tvish, as it were, and the parced was 
come or gone. The new toy for some child, the bundle of 
old, clothes for a poor distant dependent, the basket of game 
for the h<^pita!, the wedding present, the Cbriaimas hamper, 
tKe'^ew Year's gift— these would be multiplied almost like 
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Christmas cards, to the great increase of trade, and the 
constant delectation of the receivers. The .circul^tioh and 
utilisation of thfngs in general would be quickened. 

It indy be said indeed, that there is at present no lack of 
carriers and parcel companies; and this is qliite true in a 
s^nse. If anything there are too many, and the yesult is that 
they can only blB supported by high ^nd repeated charges. 
Let us consider what are the existing means for the convey- 
ance and distribution of small gfKxls. In the first place, 
almost all the railway companies receive parcels at their 
stations, which they convey either by passenger or goods 
trains {*0 any other of*^ their stations. In the great towns 
each company has its own service of delivery vans which, 
within certain limits of distance, deliver the parcels free of 
further charge. When the consignee livt s beyond a certain 
distance, the parcel is often handl'd ovVr to some local 
carrier, who makes a new charge for, deli vf'ry, at his own 
discretion ; or else the railway company .send their van on a 
special journey, and charge an extravagant price for the 
favour confi‘rred, not extravagant perhaps in regard to the 
cost incurred in sending a cart with a single small parcel, but 
t'Xtravagant in proix)rtion to the service [>erformed. The 
railway companies also have arrangements for the exchange 
of parcel traffic at through rates, and an infinite number of 
small debits and credits thus arise, which h»vc to he 
liquidated through the Clearfiig-hyuse. So oppressive did 
these innumt'rable minute accounts become, that the Voin- 
panit'S adoj)ted a few years ago a summary mtxle of dividing 
any receipts at a station which do not arnouiit to five shillings 
in a month. 

Secondly, there exists a considerable nmnber of parcel 
conveyance companies which organise systems of distribution 
on a more or less extensive scale. examples of these may 
be mentioned the Globe Parcel Express, Crouch's Universal 
Parcel Conveyance, Mann's Parcel Despatch; Sutton and 
Co, These companies are in some degree analogous to the 
excellent American Express Companies, Some of them 
undertake to convey parcels to almost any spot bn the habit- 
able globe ; but they must depend^upon local conveyances for 
performing the contract. In the United Kingdom, they /of 
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course, make use of the railways for conveyance over long 
diBtaaceS| At one time the railw’ay companies, if 1 recollect 
aright, Waged a war of extermination against them, claiming 
a right tp charge each parcel sent by a parcel* express at the 
parcel rates* although they might be packed in bulk. But 
the courts ot law did not uphold this extravagant demand af 
the railways, and the express companies seVm to carry on a 
floiirishing business. 

In the third place there is a number of local parcel delivery 
companies, each of which owns many vans and horses, but 
restricts its operations within the area of a town or other 
populous district. As exampies of fc^eh may be mentioned 
tlu* London Parcels Delivery Company, Carter, Paterson A 
Co.. Sutton & Co.’s London System, etc. These companies 
st^^ve the whole metropcilitaii area. Other large towns 
generally have similar companies on a projxu’tionaie scale. 
Liverj)ool, Glasgow, and Edinburgh esjXH'ially have exten- 
sive systems of distnbuiiurv 

Ijastiy, there is an almost inlinite number of small discon- 
nected carrieri?, who serve jmrticular villages and lines of 
road. They are usually nuui who own one. two, or at most 
only a few carts and horses, who travel doily into some 
country town, and put up at a favonritt* public-house. This 
houses serves as a dejiot for parcels and messages left for 
thern^ and the carrier calls at various places on aiul off his 
usual nTiiTcT, whethtu* to pick up or dr yver small goods, 
accoaling to instructions?. Tlioir charges ore very various, 
and governed by no rule; except in*lx>ndon, th<i only law 
on the sub jeeff seems to be to the ciftect that t he charge must 
be reasonable, whatever that may mean. But they seldom 
charge less than 4d. pr 6ri. for any parcad. The men arc? 
usually illiterate and slow^ in all their proci^cdifigs. Their 
number is ofti:?n very gr(‘at. In the London Directory for 
1870 there are specified about 216 Such carriers ; in Glasgow, 
s<>me years ago, there were 147, and many large tow^ns would 
each have or more Ipcal carriers. 

All this* mass of conveyances, be it remembered, is in 
addition to Ihe vast number of private delivery carts em- 
ployed by tradesmen. Great establishments, si^ch as Shool- 
brtcFs, Marshall and* Snellgrove’s, VVhiteley's, Maple’s, 
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Burton’s, etc., etc., have each their own parcel delivery 
comimny, so to say. Some houses even have two deliveries 
a day in the metropolitan districts. The immense cost of 
such delivery staffs would be, to a great extent, saved by a 
parcel |K>st ; but it is, of course, not to be supposed that the 
ordinary tra<l68fK*ople's delivery of meat, vegetables, etc., 
would be much affected. V 

At first sight this mass of carrying jftrrangements seems to 
be chaotic, but necessity is the mother of invention, and 
necessity has obliged these disconnected and often antagonis- 
tic bodies to work together to a certain extent. When one 
carrier gets to tht^ end^ of his tether he assumes a right to 
hand on his parctd to any other carrier he likes, who pays 
out ” the charges already incurred , adds his own charge at 
<lis(Tetion, and recovers the sum-total from the ht lp]<‘ss con- 
signee. Whether this [practice is legal, in the absence of any 
distinct prior contract, I am not able to say ;*but it is, at any 
rate, sanctioned by force of habij^ and riecessity. The largt?r 
parcel companies, of course, have arrangements with each 
other, and they (d'teii uialertake to deliver gyods in distant 
towns at the lowt st ratt‘s, passing the parcels on from one to 
another. 

One result of this multiplicity of carriers is that it Is 
usually impossible to ascertain what the conveyance of a 
parcel will cost. For traffic between the large towns, injieed, 
then? are definite tariffs published by the ex press’’*Co8i panics, 
but these diK’uments are not easily fo be obtain<*<i. Bet, ween 
Mancliester and Londbn, for instance, a paivel under 1 lb. 
may (or lately might) be sent by mail train for 4d. : under 
rj lbs., for 2s. Fro*a Glasgow to London the rate was 84. 
under 1 lb. : 2s. G4. under 1*2 Ihs. But these charges include 
delivery only within town limits, which limits are drawn at 
discretion and convenience of the deliverers. The multi- 
tudes who now dwell in suburban ptirts are almost entirely 
at the mercy of the carriers, who will either send their carfs 
spt^dially, and make a large extra charge, or hand the parcel 
over to local carriers, who impose their own new toll. Not 
long since a book, weighing less than 2 lbs., was presented 
at my house at Hampste^ad with a demand for . for 
delivery. It appeared to come out* of Fleet Street,* bjai. 
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wherever it came from* might have reached me by po&t from 
any part oj the United Kingdom for 7d. or 8d, On refusing 
to pay aii apparently extortionate charge without explana- 
tion* the book was [)roinptly carried off, and 4 haw never 
seen it since, * With the railway companies the emir is almost 
worse; not oiiiy do they, as w<‘ shall 8ee,miaintain an extort 
tiouate gene&l tariff, but they have narroxt limits of 
delivery, and can chatge anything they like for delivery 
beyond those limits, \\iien living in the sti!)urbs of Man- 
chester in a very populous district only four inili s fronj the 
centre of the town, I often hivd extH*rience of this fact. In 
one case a l>ix>k package weighing J o/y less than 3 Ihs., ami 
carriage paid by the sender, was t'hargcd \s. '2d. for ilelivcry 
by the railway company. About the sarne time another 
book, weighing a little over 3 lbs.? was received by }xmt, 
carriage jmid, for 1*’. OJd., this luung the whoU* chargt*, and 
delivery l)eing {m more rapid than by parcel van. On an- 
other occasion a parcel of scvcji cropirs of a l)(K)k, weighing in 
all 5i lbs., altliougli carriage paid to the i*xh‘f\t of l.v. iul, at 
London, was clvirged 1.5. 2d. for delivery at MHnchest(‘r, in 
all 2s. Sd, ; whereas, hu<i the hooks been imulc up into two or 
more parcels at London and sent l>y |K>»t, they woiilti have 
reached me for a total cost of l.v. ]i)d. 'rhe climax, how- 
ever, w^as reached in the case, of a parcel of forty cof>ies of a 
book, vj'hich were recidved by railway at such a rest that each 
copy mig ffTTav.- been made up into a se|)ijnitt* parcel, and 
despatvlied by |X)8t to fortf different addresses in all parts of 
the United Kingdom for about the same* aggregate cost. Nor 
can they consigtiee protect himself against such extreme 
charges. The consignor knows and cares nothing about the 
delivery charges, aad the usual course sends the parcels 
to the nearest receiving offices. Instructions which I have 
repcjatedly given to consignors are usually disregarded, and 
any attempt to recover the overcharge would be regarded as 
ablurd. * 

Of course fhe cases which I hav^ quoted are only s[)eci- 
rnens of whttt must be happening daily with hundreds of 
thousands or even millions of {mrcels. A 8ix|>eiue or a 
shilling may be a trifle in itex^If, bftt multiply it 1^ millions, 
and ,the matter becomes one of national importance. All 
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large sums are made up of little units, and the history of the 
Post Office before Sir Rowland HiH’s reform shows how 
small oppressive overcharges strangle traffic. 

Let ’•118 now look at the charges which are made by the 
principal railway companies for conveyance ‘^and delivery 
within the usual limits. These are by no means uniform, 
and each comptlny usually has exceptional rat^s for certain 
districts. The following table, however, which is an extract 
from the tables of the London and North-Western Railway, 
contains a uniform tariff which has been recently adopted 
by the principal companies -such as the North Western, 
Midland, Great Northern — carrying to the north of London. 
It wil? therefore serve as a good specimen : 
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This tariff is wonderfully constructed. As regards the 
columns towards the right hand, 1 give the puzzle up 
altogether. It pass€^8 my understanding wljy the limit "of 
W'eight should be made to vary at different distances from 
14 lbs. to 15 lbs., 16 lbs., and 18 lbs. I have studied induc- 
tive logic ; but no logic seems likely to disclose reason or 
method here. As regards w'eiglits under 7 lbs. there is at 
least the appearance of reason, andithat reason is the^^act- 
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ing the utmost that the unfortunate owner of the parcel can 
be induced to pay. It is true that tor small distances the 
charge, ^^clustve of booking fee, is not ^ altogether im- 
mcxlerate. For 6d. a 7 lb. parcel may be sent 30 miles, a 
2 lb. parck'l i(D miles, and so on : this no doubt is^designed 
to prevent competition by road carrfl?rs*; but at larger dis- 
tances, whcji horse conveyance is out of the question, the 
public is made to smatt. A 1 lb. parcel transmitted 500 to 
600 miles costs 1*9. M. , Exclusive of booking fee : by ix>8t the 
book rate is id. [Ktr lb,, or barely move than the fourth part. 
The postal rate for a letter weighing above 12 oz. is Id. for 
every ounce. The parcel rate then is only a penny less than 
the iK>stal rate of a hitter ! What *is most axtracmiinary 
al>out this tarifT is the importance attributed to distance. I 
siippose a 1 lb. parctd sent from Lmulon to Glasgow may be 
put into the van a^ Huston, and never Btirre^l until it reaches 
(ilasgow ; yv\ tlj^‘ mere transit costs tin? sender 6d. more than 
for short distances. Now we must suppose that Gd. covera 
all th<‘ terminal charges, and costs of collection and delivery, 
for this is all that the companies ask for short distance 
j>areels, exclusive of lKH>king b'cs. whatever thi*y may be. 
He net* at least Gd. goes for the cost of tra(‘tion, wear and 
teHr of van, interest on capital, etc. ; but a ton consists of 
2240 lb., and a ton wtdght of 1 lb. parcels would la* no great 
load for a van. Thus tlu‘ tolls collected on merely carrying 
that ton for 40<J or 500 miles would be £56, and includ- 
ing cqllection and delivery it v\%>uld be £11^. A ton load of 
third-(*lass f)as,sifngers would yield only^ £25 all told. 

Thi*.s^i very excessive charges apply, it is true, only to the 
srnallt'st parcels ; %i\ «‘xainining the other cfdumns it will be 
found that the higher weights are charged at much lower 
rates, possibly, to underbid competition by road, canal, or 
steamboat. Ihit fhking it as a whole this tarifT uuiy be 
described as devoid at all method. • It seems to be a purely 
ai4)itrary serieg of numbers, evolved {^)erhap8 from the brains 
of railway magnates arranging a compromise at some confer- 
ence of the* northern directors. 

To show, hpwever, how the parcel charges compare with 
the various other charges ma^e by the railway companies, 1 
have«constructed the following table from auftientic data 
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furnished by the railway time tables, the reports of railway 
commissions, etc. The table refers to no railway ip par- 
ticular, and the data were selected almost rft ranClom. 
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1'bis is an extraordinary table, and shows wdiat latitude the 
traffic managers allow themselves in taxing or assisting 
various trades. Like protcetionist statesmen, they think tlie 
traffic cannot go on unless their vigilance eases or niultiphes 
the burden. Our aneieni system of duties, and bounties, 
and drawbacks, is faithfully reproduced in our railway turifi's, 
witii their classes, and exceptions, and <^xem|>1»ions, and 
special rates, and endless niinute* distinctions. 

An examination of the table will render .it quite evident 
that the railway companies have deliberately treated the 
small parcel traffic as a close mono}x>ly v^iich they can tax 
with any charge they like. No excuse, for such excessive 
charges can possibly be given. It may be explained, indeed, 
that tin* iu‘wspa{>er parcels, being a rej^iar daily uniform 
traffic, can be more easily provided for; but how' are wre to 
apply the same explanation to commercial travellers’ . li^g- 
gage? For the charge stated, manj^ of the companies allow 
a commercial traveller to bring as many heavy ^^packages as 
he likes, and to take them in and out of the ^ins as many 
times in the day as he likes, without extra charge. Several 
porters are^ sometimes needed to ipanipulate this luggage. 
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and the train is oc^casionally detained thereby. But though 
the companies urge that they do this to promote trade in 
their districts, why cannot they promote the trade in small 
parcels aliso? If proptuly developed, this traiffic wc/iild in- 
clude an im&aose mass of orders for small tradesmen, and 
the vast loss af labour and money involved in the commereiill 
traveller sysiem might be partially avoidecP by the copious 
use of sample packa^'s. Really it sometimes strikes me 
as very questionable how*far a small body of directors, sitting 
at Euston Square or Paddington. shouM be allowed to con- 
stitute themselves the judges of the way in which the com- 
merce and the traffic of the country ai^ to go They can 
promote this form of traffic, oppress another, extinguisli a 
third, in a wav which Parliament itself would not venture to 
do. “ • * 

Rut let u8^now,tnrn to another side of this subject, and 
aMem|>t to decide whether tin* conveyance of par(*elB is a 
kind of industry which is likcjy to bt‘ well and economically 
conducted by a Government department. Ah 1 have fKiinted 
out in two prcvi^)U8 publications,* we must not assunu* that a 
Governmeiit department will manage <.*very kind of industry 
as badly a.s the Admiralty manage thr* boilers of tlieir iron- 
clatls, nor, on the other hand, as appanuitly well as the Post 
Office manages the distribution of letters. Tlu* preniimption 
is always against a State d<.‘partment ; but in any fmrtH‘ular 
kind of wWfiT there may be sfK'cial conditiqn.s which render 
the uiyty and monopoly orGovernment control desirable and 
profitable. On <his jKunt I will take the liberty of quoting 
from my pa{>tr published by the Manchester Statistical 
Society, p. 91 ; 

wf* give »>ur u* xvrttf-iiii? <*f and Statcf 

railwavH in thw kifigdoin, we should ch#s<dy iin|!nre whf?t))er UtlejrfaphM 
and mil ways have more analoj^v to the INist Oflu’e or U* the Ih>ek yards. 
This argument from anah»gy is freely uj»ed liy everyone. It is the 

argitiiient of tlie «o-<!alle<i reformer, who utge that if we trmt the 

» 

* Tnin«actioiia»of the Maneh^fister Smtiatlt'al Society, A)>nl, IMI7, f>p. 
S9»104 : On tha Analogy )ietw#?efi the l*ost Office, Telegraphs, and other 
By»tem» of Conversance of the Uwitwl Kingdom, aa regards (»<»vernment 
OmtroL — E«»ay§ and Addreswa Pf ofe«af>rH and I.aK'turcrrs of t>weMa 
Gillege, Manchester. 1874 f Mii4t;mulaiiV nn. 4a.*i>.Via ! The ilailwavs atui 
the Htaae. 
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graph« and the i-ailwayB aa Sir B(»wland Hill treated the Poet Office, 
reducing fares to a low and uniform rate, we shall reap the same gratify- 
ing results. But this will depend upon whether the rfUalogj^is cormrt — 
whether^ the telf^iaphs and railways resemble the Poet Office in those 
conditions* which I'ender the latter highly successful ^n the hands of 
Government, and enable ^ low uniform rate to be ‘adopted. To this 
^lint the bjllowing remarks are directed : 4 

“ It setuuH to mt( that State management j:H>s.seH»es advantages under 
the following condition.H : 

** 1. Where numlierh^ss wide-spread o|)cration« can only l>e efficiently 
ojunectwl, united, and co-ordinated, in a sirigle, all-exU*nsive government 
system. 

“ 2. Wlien? the oixuntions jswsess an invarialde I'outino-like character. 

“ 3. \’i''here they are {s^rfornied tinder the public eye, or for the service of 
individuiils, who will immediately dete<*t ami ex{K»He any failiinj 01 laxity, 

“ 4. When! there is but lit^e capital ex|»en<liture, so tluit each years 
revenue and ex},»enst» account sliall represent, with Hufficieul accuracy, the 
real coiuuierciai conditions (»f the de|iartiiicnt,'' » 

• 

Then* can be no doubt, I think, tha’t in all the four i^oints 
8(x*eifie(i above pan el traffic is highly suited to State manage- 
ment. It is conducted at present, as \ve^ have seen, by 
almost numberless disconnected or antagonistic (.•om[)aniea 
and private carriers, who, though not particularly inefficient 
each in his own sphere, are highly w'asteful and ineffit ienf as 
a system. The ojierations of the parcel post, again, would 
be almost as routine-like as thosc^ of the Post Office. There 
would he none of the delicate scientific and tdCiiTticaf ques- 
tions involved ill the buildiftg ofMronelads or the eonstruc- 
tion of torjKjdoes. '^rhere would be nothing more o<‘oult in 
the carrying of a parcel than in the 8tamping«aiid sorting and 
delivery of letters. There would certaiifly be some varia- 
tions of traffic to be provided against, es}>ecially about 
Christmas time ; but it would not be com|:^ratively worse 
than the pressure of Christmas carj^s or Valentinc^s upon the 
Post Office, If necessary, it might be met by a temporary 
increase of charges during Christmas wreck. ^ In respectW 
the third i)oint, the parcel post is as favourably situated as 
the letter post. Nobody knows nor cares what is done with 
the boilers of H.M.’s ship Pinajore when cruising in Turkish 
waters ; but everybody woM know and care, eafch in his own 
oase, if Mutlie*8 parcel of novels was unpunctualfOr the new 
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dress gone astray, or the pot of Devonshire cream gone bad, 
or the an Aor *8 •life-long labour — bis cherished manuscript — 
irretrievably lost. The officials of the Dead^ and Missing 
Parcel Depaatment would need strong nerves and {Jacid dis- 
positions to stand the constant streaia of indignation which 
W'Oiild fall u»on them. There could be no lYidetected laxity 
in the parcel departmejat. 

In respi'ct, how^ever. at the fourth |K>int of State manage- 
ment there might be room for more doubt. The immense 
success of the P«>8t Office is much dependent upon the fact 
that, in respect of letters, the Postmuster-Oeneml has little 
capital expenditure under bis charge. The niilway com- 
panies fortunately own and manage all the more tdaborate 
instruments of carriagt*, and do the, worh of tlie Post Office 
by contract. The whole of the horse convt^yance of the 
mails is also done l>y contract, or at least ought so to be don(^ 
All th(' minor |x>8t offi<H*8, h>o, are placed in private premises. 
Only the large buildings at fit. Martin’s-le-Orand, and the 
principal offices in the* Jjondon districts and some of the 
larger provincial towns, are actually owned by the Govern- 
ment for [K)8tal purposes. Iit*yond this pro}KU*ty they only 
owi the letter bags, the stamps, the ])iilar boxes, and so forth 
- propfTty in value quite inconsiderable. With ttu‘ tele- 

graph branch it is different; whether wisely or olbcTwise 
(and J in#fee to think otherwise), the Post actually 

ow n the fKjsts and wires, instriaments. and^other fixecl plant 
of the telegrapfis. They construct ayd repair them ; and, 
still worse, thejy find it necessary to call in the aid of the 
Royal Engineers 4o do this efficiently and (*conomically. 1 
have little doubt that all this work ought to have been put 
out to contract, fhit,* however this may be, the difficmlty 
would not mucli pfes.s in the case of the parcel f)o8t ; for it 
would require no exlensiVc and coqiplicated sitries of scien- 
tific instruments for its conduct. ’Thi* railway companies 
would of couysfe dp the long-distancy conveyance ; the collec- 
tion and distribution w'duld, equally of ajurse, be done by 
hired carts; and, beyond a few* w^eighing machines, portctrs* 
trucks, pacl^ng cases, and the li|re simple appliances, it is 
difficult to see what fixed capital the Parcel Depairtment need 
owd,* Receiving and distributing offices would be nmled. 
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often on a rather large scale ; but they might be leased or 
built, as was found most economical. Thus 4 fee^^ure that, 
in respect of cafjital expenditure, the parcel post would be far 
more favoura1i)ly situated than the Telegraph ^Department, 
and would be closely analogous to the letter post. 

Then, again, ,the parcel monopoly would in An appreciable 
degree interfere with the progress of^ invention J as the tele- 
graph monopoly apjK*ars to do. In spite of Mr. W. H. 
Preeee*s vigorous attempt to show the op|:)osite,^ it is to be 
feared that the birthplace of the elec^tric telegraph has ceased 
to be the foremost in the race of electrical inventions. Some 
half-dq95en capital inventions, such as duplex and quadniplex 
telegraphy: the telephone, the carbon telephone, etc., have 
b<*en made since tlie Government took the telegraph.^. How 
many of them liave been made on English soil? The tele- 
phone is, I believe, quite in familiar iise in the United 
States : where is it yet made practically useful in England? 
^riie chill of retl ta[x» and circumlocution has fallen u|M)n the 
zeal of invention, a zeal which fears nothing so much as the 
inertia of bureaucracy, aiul the eoo! indilTerertce of My Lords 
of the Treasury. If ever future historians of a more advanced 
age inquire into the rise of a new civilisation in the nine- 
teenth (‘entury, they will wonder at nothing so much as the 
treatment of inventors by the English Government. It is as 
bad and senscdess in its way as the iraprisonnaft^of *Eoger 
Bacon, or the condemnation Gaj;leo, Neglect, contumely, 
confiscation, are the fate of the English inventor at the hands 
of the English Government. ^ 

I hold, therefore, that the eonveyance af small goinls is a 
kind of business which a Government department wmld 
earry on with a maximum of advanfage^and a minimum of 
financial risk or interference with the progress of science and 
industry. In* some respects it w6uld have been better to 
leave the work to the care of a combination of railway coip- 
panies ; but I fear they could never be inducM to make the 
system t^omplete. The whole motement of parcels up to 
80 lbs. or 50 lbs. weight should therefore be carried on by 
a Government organisation closely analogous *to that of the 

^Bnti«h Alkicmtion : Dublin Meeting., Journal of tbe Society of 
Arts, August iSard, 1B78, vol. xxvi p 862. See also p ISO. 
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letter post , but yet distinct from it ; parallel and co-operating 
wh6n*de8irable^ but not interfering or liain (Bering the more 
rapid distribution of letters. This department would acquire 
the pared business of the railway companies, ftnd ^ohld also 
buy up the gSod-will of the parcel express companies. It 
would utiiis^^the wdiole of the carriers' sfocjk of carts, bors^, 
offices, etc.? by emplqjing them on remuneVative contracts; 
it would thus organis^v rather than replace, the existing 
means of conveyance : bnt‘by introducing system w^here there 
was no system would much increase the eflicieiu y of the 
present means. Instead of a multitude of carts traversing 
long distances often to deliver single parcels, each cart would 
serve one> group of houses, to which it would proeee^d direct 
from the delivery office with a g(K)d load- When the traffic 
was properly developed, almost every house would have a 
daily parcel^ or eVt*n several, and these would be dedivered 
with a speed fo wluch there is nothing comparable now 
except that of the fwiniy jM)8t. As the sliopkeeja^rs would 
deliver almost exclusively through the parcel post, the streets 
would be freed from their nmltiut<le t>f vans, and (Mistomers 
would eventually be saved the en(#rmou.s eost which some 
eitablishrnenls must bear in maintaining a large staff of 
doliverv' carts. The consumers must, of coijrse, bear all siudi 
expenses in the long run. As to the employf'.s of tiu‘ present 
comptinigg^hey would be “ taken over” as part of tbf‘ con- 
cerns, and would no doubt Iqfve their sjjaries advanced at 
once: as in the case of tlie telegraph comf)airie8. 

One of the most important and difficult poirits to determine 
in connection wijh the scheme which J am advocating is the 
selection of a tariff for the future parcel sysUun, The prin- 
ciples on whi<‘h sifch a tariff must Ix^ founded require careful 
investigation.* A^ we have seen, Mr. Edward J. IVge, of 
the Post Office, adopts the ide*a of a uniform parcel rate, as it 
^ad been previously upheld by Ihe Society of Arts; he 
W’ould make the charge indep<jndent of distance, and vary it 
only with tfie weight of^the parcel/ The convenience of such 
a tariff, if it can lx‘ adopted^ is obvious. With a fmir of 
scales we cjd infallibly asc^ain the weight of the parcel we 
are sending, and then ealc*ulate I:he fare to bejpaid. If dis- 
tance enfer% we hav^i to ascertain also the [>osition and 
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distance of the place to which we are consigning the parcel. 
For this purpose we must consult tables which wjill s^?ldoin 
be at hand. The greater number of persons will be reduced 
to simply, askihg the receiving clerk what is to |)e paid ; not 
only delay, but uncertf^inty and opportunity Yor fraud thus 
afisc— all the disaffvantages, in short, againrfti^ which the 
fixed tariff of the Post Office insures ^s. There can be no 
doubt then about the excellence of apniforin charge irrespec- 
tive of distance, if it can be adopted. 

But on careful examination it will be found that Mr. 
Page’s profK)8al must be intended by him to apply only to 
very small parcels, or else it betrays an imperfect compre- 
hension of the subject with which he is dealing. I imagine 
ht* must have chostyi a uniform tarilT on the ground that it 
answers vctv well in the Post Office, and thcTcfore must 
answ(‘r wtdl with pan'cls. By such reasoning us this, one 
might infer that because a minute' Jose t>f j)russic ai id 
B<K)theB and benefits the stomach, thtTefore a good large 
dosi^ will be still more beneficial. Mr. Pagv, like many 
another hasty theorist, forgets that a whok' mail-hag full of 
letters only makes a moderate parcel. Taking letters at an 
average of half an ounce each, there are 3*2 to the pound, 
9()0 in a 30 Ih. parcel. Thus the element of wtdght entt^rs 
into parcel traffic, say from a hundred to a thousand times 
as much as into letter traffic. Sir Kowlalul Hill ^ , ^l miyaldc 
8ch('me of a unifoyn fxistal cfyirge was based u[K)n the car<>- 
fully demonstrated fact that the mere transit cost of a h‘ttcr 
to a distant plate did not ex(*eed that to a neaiy>lace by more 
than l-Sfjth part of a penny. There was n© coin sufficiently 
small to represent the dilTerence of cost due to distance, and 
therefore he was enabled to embrace the uniform charge 
system. But a little calculation shows hc^vv different is the 
case w ith parcejs. t» 

The mileage rate charged by the railway companies uj:k)q 
goods vary exceedingly, and in the most casual manner. 
The mininuim is usually about Id. i>6r ton i>er mile, and the 
maximum is somewhere about 7d. Now, Id. per Ion ix^r 
mile is equal to 4.464d. per lOOdbs. per 100 m'ilgs, so that, 
if we were tq assume only a medium charge of 3d. per ton 
par mile, a 100 lb. parcel transmitted 500 milei would dbst, 
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merely for transit, about 5«. 7d. The idea of charging this 
6um*fof^he cwuriage of a 100 lb. package for a few miles 
would be prohibitory and absurd. But the Tates from which 
I have been calculating are only those for ordinary g(H>d8 by 
goods trains."^ For parcel traffic should require either 
special rapifl parcel trains, or else accommodation in jfcs* 
senger trafhs, which ynust be costly. L(K>king to the table 
given above, we can s^ircely expect the railway companies 
to accept less than 25d. per 1(X) l6s. per 190 miles (5.6(i, pc*r 
ton per mile) —that is, about a quarter of what they now 
charge for parcels. At this rati; the cost of transmitting the 
following weights 500 miles, without any terminal ^chargt's, 
is worthy of notice : 

Parcel of KX) 

„ U) n»H. 

1, • 1 

li<*tt<’r of i <»/,. 

It is evidt‘nt that the analogy between tht? parc<‘l and the 
letter jx)st hriTvka down altogether. Even for a 1 lb. parcel 
the efiect of dislance is apprec’iabh^ ; for a 10 lb. parcc*! it 
c^uld not be overl(K)ked ; for a 1(K) lb. parcel it w’ould consti- 
tute almost the whole of the charge. We are thus n*(luced 
to three alternatives in ca.se of adopting a uniform iharge. 
EitlR‘r 41)^ e rnutft re strict th<^ weight of parcels, so as to 
make the parcel fxjsl hjjrdly jnore nscfukfnr si nding g<K)dB 
thaif the present letter post : or (2> we must impose so high a 
charge as would be intolerably oppressive as regards small 
distances ; or*(3i w<* must imfK)so so low a charge that the 
ordinary gixxls charges of the railway coinf)anies for long 
distances would Ife underbid by the parcel fxmt. The result 
of the tliird ^Ite^-native would evidently be that all gcxKls 
would, as far as possible, be broken down iyto pjircels, and 
Jransmittod at the cost of the StaCe. This result would bo < 
quite intolerable. 

All these alternatives, then, being inadmissible, it follows 
that a teriff irr^sjmetive of distance is impracticable, and we 
must reverj to a mileage rale. The charge should consist of 
two components : (1) a fixed terminal charge qf, say 2d., to 
cen^r the cgsts of Ixfoking, delivery, etc. ; (2) a mileage 
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charge determined by the compound proportion of weight 
and distance. A very important point, howei»er, w^uld' con- 
sist in fixing rightly the minimum charge for very light 
parcels. Now* parcel companies have been staijted to work 
at a minimum of Id. ; at one time there was a^Penny Parcel 
Coinpany in Loncjon, and similar companies havff,been estab- 
lished in Glasgow and elsewhere. I l^rn that the Glasgow 
Tramway Company now convey and deliver newspaper 
parcels up to 8 lbs! wnaght for Id, each, but other parcels up 
to 7 lbs. are charg(‘d M. as a minimum. I do not happen 
to know of the present exisk‘nce of any company working 
with coipmon parcels bo low as Id. even for short distances. 
But even if so low a rate were practit'able in particular dis- 
tri(‘t8, it could not [lossibly be reconiniended for adoption in 
a general parcel system. The lowest rate which is pra<** 
tically exi.Bt( nl in England at pn.scnt is ^fd. and it 

would not be wise to attempt at first a* lower rate than 3d. 
Taking a mileage rate of 5.6d. jn/r ton per mile, or 25d. per 
10ft lbs. pc,>r 100 miles ; adding terminal charges in each case 
to the amount of 2d. ; and then raising the »restilt to the next 
higher integral number of pennies, we obtain the following 
standard tariff v 


Undt'r 

.V(» MUc^h. 

1(M» 


Miles. MilcM. 

MiivM. 
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5 
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1 
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2 

3 . 

..4 4 

... 8 

0 ... 

12 

8 

give the charges 

up 

to 100 lbs. V 

.'eight ^w 

itfcoiit 

implying 


that the parcel post should necesaarily carry up to that 
weight. 

* Aftx^r calculating thi«t tariff, 1 liiid that it jiearly c74>rTcs}H>tids with one 
which exktcd four yeaia ago on the^foriuer Bristol and Exeter Itailway, 
which chargeii 3a. far carrying 112 Iba, over a niaximuvi of 100 milea. 
But I ahould propcNse the scale only as .a ffnit cautious one, and with 

the hope that slight reductions might be made after the sy)|tem was in 
full wcn'king order. 
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I do not believe that there would be any serious difficulty 
in worj^ing such a tariff as this. The urban and suburban 
traffic, a very large part of the whole traffic, would fall 
entirely wjthin the fifty mile limit, and thh matter of dis* 
tance need Hhrdly be considered. I, should propose to dcku*- 
mine the tffiarges for longer distances* by reference to thriff 
maps, as ^as fonner]y the practice in the French post offices, 
w^hen letters were chafed at a distance rate. Minuk? differ- 
ences are of no account* in a geticral 8yjftt‘m of conveyance, 
so that we can readily substitute the distance as the crow 
flies for the actual distance travelled by road or rail. In the 
French fxjst office the distances S4 k?3ii to have been nieasured 
by compasses applied to oflicial maps : but a little device 
would save all trouble of tueasuring. * 

I would have tariff maps issued by the postal authorities, 
soiucwhatdikc the cht ap useful map prefixed to Bradshaw's 
Guide, but rftther •larger and fulhT, and showing places, 
instead of railways or otlior featurt.‘8. l'jK)n the face of this 
map should be printed light-coloured concentric distance 
circles, with thoir c<‘ntre ii|Hui any town or village for wdiich 
the map was to imlicatc the tariff. All places within any 
zone would have tla* same tariff as regards the central 
place ; and it is {wssible that the tariff for the zone might 
he printed in colours actually within the space to whitdi it 
a[ipli(^s«*^3uch in!tps could he produced for ev€*ry town and 
village in the country ^withynt extra ; hccaimc, with a 
pr(t{>€‘rly invenkul press, the colour stone or lihxk could 
be shifted so as U) print its centre over any spot, and the 
required niiml^^r of copies would be printed off for the 
service of that particular place before shifting the circles for 
the next place. * • 

In the estfablijihment of a State parcel jx)St a multitude of 
details would of cours# have to be consider<j|[l, for the discus- 
^sion of which there is no space and no need here. For in» 
stiance, would the parcels be all registered and delivered 
only for ‘receipts? I* am inclined to think that this would^ 
be iniispensaBle to prevent pilfering ; but it is probable that 
the laboup^might be greatly facilitated by the us<i of some 
kind of numbered stamp, with perforated /xoupons. One * 
pSrt of tb% ticket bding affixed to the parcel, serving also 
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V perhaps as an address label, the counterfoils might be used 
as receipts, or filed to save the trouble of booking,^ I have 
often amused myself with planning the details of such a 
scheme of, ticket registration, to replace the^ cumbrous 
method of lKx)ks and waybills ; but it would b?! net*dl(?ss to 
suggest details here. I am sure that some suchl^stem will 
one day be adopted, and become as iiripqrtant and World- wide 
as the use of stamps and railway ticlQi^ts. In some parts of 
Scotland it is already the practice to have duplicate penny 
and halffx^nny lal)el8, one of wdiich is pasted on any parcel 
sent to the left luggage office of any railway terminus, while 
the coiint^erfoil is retained by the owner ; thus when leaving 
town in the evening by train he can identify his parcel. 
The use of stamps on jH3wspu[x?r parcels is now quite general, 
and at least otic company, the Bristol and Exeter, extended 
the use of stamps to their parcel traffic *genenally. The 
Glasgow Tramway Company too have ♦adopted the parcel 
stamp wdth numbcr<Hl coupon. as a waybill, and to 

be torn ofT by tlie fXTSon delivering the parcel. An easy 
development of this system %voul<l soon replace the cumbrous 
booking metlK>d. 

Any person seriously pro|X)sing the establishment of a 
general pare<d post might no doubt be exp(‘(’ted to produce 
some estimate of its probable cost. Much minute informa- 
tion, however, only to be obtained by tht^ powe%. 4 )LPartia- 
ment, would be needed to fori^i a rj;‘liald<‘ estimate. I am 
encouraged indeed, to attempt some calculations by the fact 
that, in the <-ase of the telegraphs, I was, in resi^ect to one 
important item, twenty-five times more ccx'Tcct than Mr. 
Scudamore, with all his information,* though, of (‘ourse, 
neither I nor any other reasonable * p<*rson could have 
imagined beforehand how much he would have agreed 
to pay the telegraph conipanies fer their rights. But 
fin this case of parcel Hniffic, we have none of the* 
accurate information which existed concerning the tele- 

^ graph companies and their capitals* and dividends. We 
have, of course, the official accounts of railway^ traffic, but the 
Act of Parliament under which these are collected allowed, 

I » . 

* Transactions «if the Manchester Statistical Society, p. 9S, 

Fortniithily Review,” voL xviiu N.S. p. 8:i7. * ^ 
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or rather prescribed, a form of acc*ount in which the receipts^, 
from parcel traffic are merged with those from excess lug- 
gage, carriages, horses, and dogs! Nor. are these items 
distinguished in any of the re^)ort8 issued by the <t)mi>aaie8 
to their shareholders which I possess. Taking, hdwever, Mr. 
Giffen’s summary tables of railway* traffic for 1876, we find 

that the t^Jtals of these items are given as fi)llo\v : 

# 

Etiglaiul and AVali^ £2,070,4^0 

Sc«)tUud . , .V 

Iitiland H)4,4r>2 


Tnited Kiiigtloni 


1‘2,41S,0.'>7 


This sum re})resents the total gross rec^eipts from such 
traffic, and as the working and rnipitaf e^penHes (*an hardly 
be assigned in ^ the cas(‘ of such adventitious sources of 
revenue. i( wguld no doubt be difficult for the railway coni- 
paui<‘S to assign with an^ precision the lu t receipts from 
|»arcel traffic. Much information would have to he called 
forth by ParljanuMitary authority b(*fore it would be ixmsihle 
to frame any estimates of the sums of money involved in 
e.siahlishing a general parcid systerw. Hut there is the \vm 
fie<?d to produce any tirvancial esiiiriatcs at*the out.s<‘t, because 
1 hold that if the tarilT Ix' rightly and (autiously framed, 
then* must he a li^rge margin of t‘(‘onorny in the* working of 
the defRlilfticnt, which would insure a revenue sulTu iimt to 
bca]- all probalile charges. The husinesS. as I have jKiinted 
out, is analogous to the h tter post mtber than the telegraph 
systorn ; ilu*** is not tin* same risk of loss as there was in 
• introducing the? uniform shilling teli*gram. or the uniform 
sixpenny telegnwn, sanguine fKx>plc wished. The waste 
of horse-pow/ir, of men’s time, and of railway carrying power 
is so immense ufider the present chaotic arrangements, that 
to the fximmunity as a whole thej-e must bfe great profit, in 
♦reducing th^t chaos to systematic organisation. So far as I* 
can ventuFe to form an e.stimak? of the financial magnitude of 
the projxised department, I jhould say that it will certainly^ 
not cost more than threx.^ or four times as much as the Postal 
Telegraph* Department. *This is no slight sum, indeed, but 
t^gse who wince at it must remember that if is only about 
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^ the twentieth part of what would be involved in the state 
purchase of the whole railway system. This favourite pro- 
posal I venture Jo regard as simply visionary, to{ reasons 
already given in the Owens College Essays ; the adxantages 
would be doubtful, the costs and risks enornvjds. But in 
buying up the parcel bra‘hch of traffic the cost and risk w^ould 
be comparatively Gmail, the advantages and profifs immense 
and almost certain. ^ 

Practical men wall no doubt hav^* fcore belief in a parcel 
post when they learn that it is what has been lt>ng carried 
into effect in Prussia, as well as Switzerland, Penniark, and 
probably other Continental countries. It seems desirable 
that the details of these postal systems should be ascertained 
by our consular agencies, and described in their usual 
refK)rts. But I am *glad to be able to give thf‘ following 
minute account of the Government ParceL Post at Rtrlin, 
which I have translated from an interesting ^article on the 
fM)stal service of Berlin, j)ubli8hed in tlie Jk^rne periodical 
called 1/ Union Po$tale, and reprinted in the Bulletin de 
Statistufue et de Legiftlation Comparee of tl^e French Minis- 
try of Pinance, a cojw of which I have the honour to receive 
from the Ministry. 

* *. I 

All tlu’ oixliiiHiy jMin'clM (« <>//>) (le.stiiiod for atid its sulHirl>sart> 

8<Mit to tlu* jwintjl orti<c {hiftYnn ro/i'jt) which is sjtuated in the Arnm- 
dissomout N, or North, iind whkh is charged with jmn vls 

diiHVtly tlu* housos of tlu* «*<»nsigiOHC., proMuhxl that the latter inhalnt 
the « ity proper, or one. of the suhurhs of (iesundhrunrien or Moahit/ To 
give an idea of the iiiijwn tance of this w'rvioe, and of the rtwourees which 
it re<|uire«, it is sufticierit to remark that daring tht; year k has 

bandied 3,0^)3,131 jNirrels, and that the ml action of the charge ti> 50 
pfennigji (alniut Cxf.) jwr up to .5 kilognitnmcs> (11 llw.), iitde]>end- 

ently of diEtanct\ baa ncHmsnrily had the etfeet of increasing the tralbc 
fiHmi day to day. And there has lieen appropriatid to this aervice a 
whole «erit*a of amtfgtious haildinga, in w'hiclft an^ engaged 72 employes 
4^nd 214 su)a»rdinate agents, witfliait cxmncing 11) l.M>ys employed to calU< 
over the jmivels. # 

“Two special ikfRciis, installed in a sejwrate* building, are r«sen‘ed for 
fiarcela addressed to jiemms or autitoritieK (of whidti the nuialier ia 
actually 375) who have given instruction^ that their |)areel» should not be 
dalivered at their residences ; there exists* another similar ofBc*6 for pilr- 
cala destined for die garristm of Berlin. All the other parcelsfare tra^a- 
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ported to the reaidetice^ by dt8tribtiting vww, and are deliveml to the 
conaii^neea in return for the t'egulation p<>rterage chargt^ The pta<?ea in * 
which th^ i^rtert dejMwit and the packages art» 75 meti'CA (3^46 
long, and 11*60 metrics (^8 feet) wide, and are divid^<i into 72 <Him|Mirt-« 
inent^. By well wn^ideml orgjiiii#«ition of the Hervieerand an uitoilig«»nt 
division of la5otfl\ it has been found p«»Hsible <*oinfuen<.‘e each diatri- 
Imtion <me hour after the arrival of the iW Vumignmeiit which k to 
form {>art ofjt. 1 

“The delivericH take |^aa\ during the winte!\ three tiiiiea cmdi day 
(at 8, 12, and 3 o'chs'k), a*ill in Kunimer f<»ur titues (at 8, 12, 3, and 5 
o’clock) ; on .Suiulayn the ncrvice !.•< i*<*ducctl to tin* two earlier thdivericM, 
The number of carls emphiytsl for each delivery is varied 

aiH’oi'ding to nml ; at juvsent thert‘ are fi2 emplovc<l in the hi>t ilelivcry, 

36 in the Ht*<*ond, 27 in the third, and 25 in U»e foui th. But during the 
w'iiiler numth.s, when the traflic is very consideiable, the lirA delivt*ry 
requires 72 carts, without s^v^^aking i»f numerouH hiied cuiis which are 
required during ( ’hiistiuastide. • * 

“As t<» parcels intended for the suburbs of jk*riin (always with the 
exception of the suburbs Gesundbnitjuen and \b»abit). the parcel tdlice 
f<»rwjirds theju by speeiuJ* waggotis in can* <»f its agents, to the local p<mt 
oflices iespc<'tivfly charged with ku-ir <h‘li very,” 

HtTo is an yiteresting picttire of an fXtpnsive and sin*ce88- 
fill (lovernnirnt Post, doing a largo biiHincBa of throe 

million parcels a year. Being unaware whether the charge 
df fW. for jwircels under 11 ll>s. applies to*]h*rlin only, or to 
conveyance ov(*r l(mg(*r distances^, it is not to jtidgc 

of its pressure : bu| it is a higher mininnim charge tlian wo 
should t!Tin5 of profwjsing for a British [amad fxist. 

In some parts of S<'andlinavft., also, ihert? is a well-arranged 
Government Varcel iVist, and Mr. Jp l\, H. Skinner tells ns 
that in Denn*tirk parcels not exceeding 2fK) lbs. in weight 
can be forward^!:! through the feld^post at a < barge of Id. 
per lb. for sixteen iiiijes. This charge is far above what we 
should cbnterpplate in this country ; but it applies mostly to 
road conveyance • 

Bad as^ our arrangements for •the distrihution of small 
goods withii^the kingdom, the cas<^ is still far worse as re-* 
gards transmission to foreign countries. Even between such 
great andVeomparativefy near capitals as London and Paris, • 
or London ^nd Brussels, the smallest parcel, of less than 
1 lb., cannot be sent for less than 2#. or 2^. 2d. Nevertbe- ^ 
le^, the postal conveption enables us to send book matter 
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weighing less than 2 lbs. for Id, per 2 oz. Thus a book 
parcel just under 1 lb, will go as far as Rome for 8d. , wl^ereas 
a parcel of any other kind, of the same weight/ will cost 
three times as much to Paris. Such are the anomalies which 
our apathy allows to exist. As regards the United States, it 
is worse still. A year or two ago I heedlessly ^undertook to 
send a book weighing under 2^ lbs. to New York, being under 
the impression that I could jxist it thither. But at the post 
office my book parcel was promptly rejected as exceeding the 
limit of weight. I then took it to two different American 
mail packet offices, each of which asked 7.v. or 8c9. for trans- 
mitting this small package. With this extraordinary 
demand' I was obliged to comply, as I knew no cheap(*r 
mode of transmission. Now, the original value of the l)(X>k 
in England was 1(U\ (k/. 

In the Ciise of small |)arcels conveyed by steamboat, the 
mileage cost must ht* an almost irualeulahlyesmall fraction. 
In fact, about Id. per lb. would be ample for th(‘ mere freight 
to America; adding, say Id., for eolleetion and delivery on 
each side, my h(K)k should have bt‘en transmitted for about a 
shilling; or about one-eighth part of what it In fact, 

all this kind of traffic, when not superintended by the State, 
is treated as a (dose mono|x>ly, to the great injury of the 
})ublic, and in the long run. 1 am convinced, to the detriment 
of the carrying companies themselves. ^ 

There is plainly, th(*n, a world of improvt^ntfht to be 
effected in this, as'in many oftier d\reetions. But where is 
the Itowland Hill to iffeet it? Few hav«*, like him, the 
happiness of looking back on a great social reform accom- 
plished by his single-handed energy. Meri of the younger 
generation have little idea of the manner iu which he had to 
fight step by step against the bureaucracy of the Post Office. 
That department, which now con^^ratulates and eulogises 
itself ujx)n its l^onderful tchieveraents, should never forget 
that these inestimable improvements w^ere forced upon it, as 
it were, at the fx)int of the sword. I may have sometuture 
opportunity of pointing out how ot)8tructiFe is the Post 
Office, or, at least, the Treasury, in refusing to extS^d the 
benefits of the Berne Postal Union to the whc^e world, as the 
English Gov^ment alone might do,.it. But one things is 
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enough at a time. It is with the infinite blindness, and 
selfishness, and obstruetiveness of the railway companies in" 
the matAr of* small gCKxis that we have hetae to deal. I can 
scarcely^ comprehend why they should combine to ‘suppress 
and strangle 4his one branch of traffic, when tlfey so ably 
develop oth^r branches. When it ii a t|ue8tion of collecting 
and convi^^ing milk, or fish, or cockles:* or watercresses, 
nothing can be mor? effective, and in general economical, 
than their arrangemeii^s, As to the manner in which the 
railways distribute the morning London newspapers over 
the length and breadth of the land, nothing can he more 
wonderful or more satisfactory, Bi^t in the matter of small 
goods conveyance I have shown that blindness, nfonD|xdy, 
waste of labour, chaotic want of system yet prevail. Bo, 
though parcels may seem a }>etty matlt^r, I yet hold that 
there is in this direction a really great work of 8fK*ial reform 
to be achieved. There is no reason why we should be 
separated as we are. either in Britain or in (treater Britain. 
When w’e learn to utilise properly our wonderful railway 
system, and ty take advantage of the recent enormous pm- 
gross of steam navigation, there is no reason w^hy we should 
not Tuake the whole world kin, •Friendship, literature, 
science, art, civilisation in all its phases,* are promoted by 
nothing so surely as the interchjyige of ideas and of gorxls, 

A universal parcel ^)8t would he the Imrbinger of universal 
free tradi 
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A Lin'LK rxperience is wortli much argument ; a few facts 
are thar» any thfory : tlu* Govt riinuujt manages the 

Post Othc e with success ; by a gn^at reduction ot charges it 
has createci a vast luiaitu'ss,. ami earns a satisfactory revenue : 
the (lovernment has purchasiMl aiid successfully riorganised 
the telegraphs, and is making them [wy ; therehu'e the 
Government ought to buy the railways ,i and vVe should then 
have railway fares reduced tee a third of their present 
amounts. trai?iK very regular, am! accidents few or none. 
Such arc, briefly stated, tfie refleeticuis whioh liave led many 
persons to join in an agitation, lately increasing, to induce 
the GcjvcTnuH nt to undertake the gigantic tusk of uccjuiriag;,, 
reorganising, and even working the whole systcun <»f railway 
conveyance in this kingdom. Although many other reasons, 
of more or less weight, an* given for tin* cAiange <?d\x>caU*d , 1 
believe that the main iirguineni. eon^eiou.sly or iinconsciou.sly 
ridied upon, is. that the State l*ost Oflice and State 

teLgraphs succccui, ihvrrfore State railways would succeed. 

The argume nt from the* I’ost Oftice is. imfact, continually 
ap}>t*aled tc». In his article uj.H>n the subject in The Contemn 
porary Rtrutc of «July last, Mr. Arthur ’‘Arnold stiys : ’'I 
regard the work of the railways as only at^magniiied |X>staI 
system ; the carriage* of men and women, of boxes and bales, 
differs only in degre e froiti that of letters and packets : as 
the business of the State, it is evidently as to do one 

as to do the otluu* " tp. •24S>. He says again : '* I conceive it 
possible that some day passengers and goods may travel by 

* ** Eatiays and Addt^eftaea.4>v Pr^feasoi*# and Lecturer* of Owens Oollejire 

MaiMdiaatery 1^4. 
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railway, as letters* and |Hiretds do by {X)8t, at one uniform 
ratp — the same whether they be going thirty miles or thre« 
hundre4” 254). Mr. Galt, in the preface to his prolix 
work upon ’‘Railway Keforin/* puhlisluHj*iyi 1805, describes 
the results 4 >f Sir Umvland Hill's fK)stal schenx*. and then 
asserts distinctly : ” The same priaciples applied with yqual 
force to t)he ctuiveyance of passengers anj g<x>ds by railway, 
as to th? conveyamv of hitters by maibcuat h " (p. xviii ). 
In his recent pa|H"r. printed in The Fojtnightly Herieu' for 
November, hv refH‘ats tfie same notions : ‘ No better illustra- 
tion could be given of the result that might l)e unticiputed 
from a reduction in passenger-fa ri*s than what our exfH'rieiice 
affords us during the last thirty by the reform of our 

Post Office, and the retluetions effeeted in custom ami (*xcist» 
duties. The cases are in every respe<»l analogous " (p. 576) . 

Exactly similar ideas jx'rvade the paper of Mr. Biddtdph 
Martin, fead^ before thi^ Statistical SiK udy in Jnm* last, as 
well a# the 8|x*echt'8 of his snp|x>rters in the iin[x»rtat)t dis- 
cussion which followed. *Even so profound and i‘X|x*rienced 
a statisticiarj as the president. Dr. Farr, was misled, as 1 
think, into.asscfrting that ” the railway systt^m may. like the 
IWt Office, [Hit ( Very station in gasy (onimunication with 
Mn*ery other station ; and some future •Rowland Hill may 
.‘j)er8nade Parbanicnt to do for fares on the State railways 
what it has tlone for the ixjsta^e of letters." 

*1 nc;«d '♦tardly stay to demonstrate tliat f»4<*ts arc valuelr^ss 
unless connecbxl and* explained by a Correct theory: that 
ftiKilogies die very dangerous grognds of inference, unless 
ear<;^‘fuliy founded on similar conditions ; and that experienci', 
misleads if it bc’ misinterpreted. It is the })arty a<lvoeating 
State managcinent who indulge in argument, theory, and 
af>eculktion^: and it^is my pmqK>s<? in this Essay to show that 
their arguments^ are unsound, their tluories fals**, and their 
speculations chimerical. They mi^iinterprot exfx ricmce, thc?y 
assume some doubtful facts, and^they overlook other unquef- 
tionsble ones; they advwate a measure which is fortunately 
se. nearly imyracticaBle. that there is no ajipreciablc ehanei^ 
of iti beir^ carried out, biA which, if it really were under- 
taken wauld probably Igtid in grcMit financial loss and^ 
much e|Bbarrassineut. 
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All reasoning, no doubt, consists in arguing from case to 
tmse : we have experience of one trial, and we infer that what 
hap{)en8 in this case will happen in similar cas^. JBut, be- 
fore drawing aivy sweh inference, we must carefully assure 
ourselves that the cases really are similar. Ifjtk regard to 
Statf) control the railways are similar in economic and 
mec'banical conditkms to the Post Office, we may expect 
them to be successfully managed by a Government depart- 
ment; but if, as I , believe, they lie »nder totally different 
conditions, the inference would be ^alse, and we must look 
to quite different experience to teach us the probable result. 

In a paper read before the Manchester Statistical Society 
in April, ^867, as also ih evidence given before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Electric Tele- 
graphs Bill, in 1868, T advocated the purchase of the tele- 
graphs, on the ground that there was substantial similarity 
of conditions between the telegraphs and the Post Office. 
There appear to be four principal conditions under* which 
State management of any branch ol industry is successful : 

1. The work must be of an invariable and routine-like 
nature, so as to be performed according to fifed rnles. 

2. It must be jxrforined under the public eye, or for the 
service of individuals, who will immecliately detect and ex- • 
pose any failure or laxity. 

3. There must be very little capital expenditure, so that 
each year's revenue and expense account shall Vepresent, 
w ith approximate acsciiracy, the» real commercial success of 
the umlertaking. 

4. The ojierations must be of such a kind, that their union 
under one all-extensive Government monojKily will lead to 
great advantage and economy. 

I need hardly point out in detail that these conditiobs are 
almost perfectly fulfilled in the postal system. The public 
often seem to look uj:x>n the Post Office as a prodigy of 
a^iministrative skill ; they imagine that the officers conr ^ 
ducting such a department must be endowed with almost 
fuperhuman powers to produce such* wond^^rful ^ results. 
Many of those officials are doubtr^ss men of great (ibilit/and 
^^nergy; nevertheless, it would be ‘mote correct to^^say that 
ihe great publics services and the satisfactory net revjenue of 
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the^Post Office are due, not to them, but to the nature ot 
postal. j|pmiAunication. As Adam Smith said, *‘the Post 
Office is perhaps the only mercantile projefct which has been 
success'fulljr managed by every sort of Government/' In 
spite of the defects inherent in all Government manageijent, 
the Post OfiSce yields a revenue, because ijic economy arising 
from a single systesnatic rnono()oly is enormously great in 
this special ease. • ^ 

I must draw attention to one {K>int of |x>stal administra- 
tion which is entirely overlooked by the advocates of State 
railways, namely, that the Post Office department has always 
avoided owning any extensive property. They* own the 
buildings at St. Martin*s-le-Grand and the principal offices in 
some other large towns : but in. all the smaller towns and 
villages they hire accommmiation, or merely pay for it in the 
general remuneration given to the {xistmasters. For the 
rapid and regular conveyance of the mails the Post-Office is 
entirely de|)endent u{X)n the much-abused railway system, 
without which, indeed, the post, as we now* bavf» it. would 
he imjx>S8iy(?. •Not even the horses and vehicles employed 
in the local collection and distribution of bags are the pro- 
«|Xirty of Government, being furnislu^d, I Relieve, entiredy by 
contract. From the latest re|>ort of the Po8tmaster-Gem?ral, 
vve learn that the total expt?ndittire of the Postal and Money 
Order 4_>efai*tment in 1872 was £'3,(185 .(MX), of which 
£1,682,000 was paid * in salaries, wages, and pensions; 
£928,000 fof/onveyance by mail-packets and private vessels ; 
£619,000 for^ conveyance by railways: £145 .(MX) for convey- 
ance by hired scoaches, carts, and omnibuses; while only 
£164,000 was ex{x?nded u{K>n buildings in the jxjssession of 
the Post Office/ and upon the taxes, fuel, lights, etc., re- 
quired in those buildings. The last item, too. was unusually 
large during the year 1072, owing to an exetptional exjiendi- 
ftiue of £48,000 on newr buildioj^. On the average of tb# 
fifteen ye%rs, 1^58-1872, the w'hole ex|:>enditure on buildings, 
repairs, and other recfhisites has not exceeded £120,<X)0 per* 
annutfi, in addition to £22,000 or £23,000 a year for mail- 
bags. Much of the receu^f expenditure on buildings must be , 
charged, ^too, on the monev order and ftiivincr«shanlr hnotm^Aa 
of the depaHment. 
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The state of things is somewhat different in the Telegraph 
Department; for though telegraphic work iH fsiprourably 
situated as regards the first, second, and fourth conditions, 
it involves *a considerable amount of capital /‘ipenditure. 
The, cost of the telegraphs in the possession of the Post- 
master-General alTK*ady amounts to nine or ten iniHions, and 
it will probably have to be increased •from time to time. 
The working of this department vvilt, no doubt, afford us 
valuable exfxtrierux* in tlu* course td ten years for judging as 
to the practicability of State interference in other branches 
of communication : but I hold that the few years yet elaps^xl 
since the ’purchase are insuflici<uit to enable us to estimate 
the real results, A profuse ex[x*nditure of is still 

going on, and large t^laims* against the department are still 
outstanding. If we must draw inferences, they will, in my 
opinion, be of an unfavourable eliaraeter. \Ve le;frn that in 
effecting a compulsory purchase even froin four or five eom- 
paratively weak corn panics, a preniium about PM) jkt ('eni. 
must be paid by the* public, (in at indignation has been 
expressed at the firiees which railway corn parlies Jiave to pay 
in the purchase of laiul ; but equally bad cases might be found 
in the teb graph bargains. If the n |Ku1s in the ncvvspaperj^ 
are to be trusted, the Isle of Man Telegraf>h Company 
received for their* business and^ pro|>erty, which 

allowed a distribution of i'll, 771 to shareholder^, who fia<i 
paid up i'5,(KM); s<1 {KK»r. ho\\vver,*had been the previous 
prosfiects of the company . that the shares might have been 
bought some years bt forc at u.s', |k r i'‘2U share, or less than 
the UKHh part of what was obtained froiti (Jovernmenl. 
Generally sjx'uking, the ladders of lelegraj)l;i shares received 
twice as much as the commercial value at whicl^ their shares 
had bt en previously ratetl. 

In February, 4 8b8, after* the telegfaph shares had some- 
Ivhat risen, Mr. Scudamore estimated, in his official repoirt’ 
upon the proji^cted purchase, that the proi>erty and bui^iness 
«'Of the telegniph compjuiies would eok, at t^e most, three 
millions, and, abiding il(X),fXX)’for the intended, extensions, 

^ he namtxl 563,100,000 as the,reqmred capital of the Depart- 
ment at the ohtset. In April, 1867, {jefore the simres hjd 
risen, I had estimated the purchase-money as not^likely much 
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to exceed two and a halt milUoni^. to which 1 abided an equal 
Bxnii for the^extcnsion of the property. The actual cost of 
the schmii' as yet cannot be stated at less than three times 
Mr. Siuidainore’s estiniate. or nearly twice^rny own. 

If we ovefl(K)k the gigantic bhindi*rs made by*the Depart- 
ment in ccmducting the purchase, and pay regard tnercdy to 
the subs#<]uent hnu^icial management of *1110 telegraphs, we 
find little to give us confidence. Twice has the department 
defied the Treasury and^the Houses of Commons by s|Hmding 
money without authority - the fir.st time to the extent of 
.to 10, IKK), tile sc‘<*oml time to that of these great 

sums being drawn from the general halaiuc'S in the hands of 
the department, involving a distinct hnach <»f tfust as re- 
gards the Savings Itank halniHc. I need hardly mention the 
details of these extracadiiiary transactions, which will be 
familiar niawy of my reatlers. 'Fhc public seem to have 
condoned thc^e invguhtrities with a facility which it is difii- 
cnlt to account for or to iy:quiescc* in. 'ITie ne\vsf)a|M*rs said 
that, if we are to have Stiile telegraplis, we must find bold 
energetic ofiice^, who will manage tlaan with inde|it‘nd<‘nce 
for the good of the pulilit*, and will not allow slight difficulti(.‘8 
^ to hamja r them. 1'o [nil forward ^nc h a plea is to eondemn 
State control altogether. If the cinumlocutiun inherent in 
the redations of the ( ioverniiiei^t olfices, an<i the slowness of 
action of Q^irliarm-ntarv (lovornment l»e .such, that tla- officer.s 
of an iiulustriai de|»artment eannot suc'cessfully c\‘irry it on 
without deiying ail superior authorities ami lircaking the 
lau'tj und<'f^ which they hold fiinTis, lliis is (he strongest 
fxisfeiblc ohjPeyon to State imlustry. Sueli difficulties n<*vc*r 
arose in the |M)stal work, hi c ause, as I havf said, the* caf>itul 
exf>enditiire is*the»e cpiite inconsidcTahle. and the* current 
<*xt«‘nditurft very ngutar in anKaint. so as to la; easily esti- 
mated and eontrollc^l. Now, if out of a total not yet 
amounting to ten millions, a flgjvc rnmcn! l>epartrnent has 
fnaqaged k) .spend a rnillitm and a half without authority, 
what nxay we* ex|>c*ct*if a few energetic officials hold in theur 
hands a projt rfy, of which the very lowest valualion is sif 
hundred rfiillions sterling* and a far more probable* valuation 
a thousand rnillion.s? 7Tie Treasury d(M*s not eVi*ri undertakcir 
io man&g%its own national debt, the work of which is placed 
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in the baodfi of the Bank of England. I tremble to think 
‘ what might be the financial results if a propcjrty exceeding 
the national debt in nominal value, and requiring^in every 
part of it constant repairs, renewals, and extensions, were in 
the hands df a Parliamentary Minister, who migHl find some 
day < that he had beerf illegally and ignorantly signing away 
great sums of mortfey at the bidding of hjs subordinates. 

Coming now to the subject of railways, it must be allowed 
that railway communication presents some conditions favour- 
able to State control. The larger part of the traflBc can be 
carried on according to a prearranged and published time- 
table, so that the public, wdiether in travelling or trans- 
mitting gISods, w ill have apparently as gootl means as in the 
Post Office of scrutinising the efficiency of the department 
and exjX)sing any laxity. 'The union of all railways in one 
complete system would allow* of much economy ip superin- 
tendence, in the use of the rolling-stock, the avoidance of 
competing trains, and so forth. The public would b’e saved 
from that most annoying circumstance, the missing of a 
train when passing from the lines of one company to those 
of another. It is commonly said, t4X>, that enorihous advan- 
tages will arise to the cduntry when the rates of passenger^ 
and goods traffic are arranged with regard to the interests of 
the |>eople rather than th^ interests of the shareholders. 
The elaborate system of ciassified rates fex good^ might ^be 
done aw’ay with, and all goods carried at tw*o or three simple 
rates, little above the cost of carriage. I shall have to dis- 
cuss various profmals which have been made, ifnd will now* 
only reaiark that the success of the Post QflSbe is due to 
principles of management often exactly the reverse of those 
which it is supposed that the Government would apply to the 
railw'ays, Mr. Galt and others strongly object to one kind 
of goods being charged differently to qther kinds, when the 
cost of conveyantre cannot^be very different ; but the Post ^ 
Office charge.? a penny for the lightest letter, while it .con- 
veys tw*o ounces of printed matter for a halfpenny. The 
Very different postal rates for boqks, newspapeA, letters^ and 
cards form, in fact, a tariff carefujiy classified so* as to pro- 
«duce a net revenue ; and unless the* somewhat higli rates on 
sealed letters wWe maintained this revenue woul4adbn meK 
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away. The Post Office does not pretend to frande its tarifif 
from fegard to4;be cost of the services performed. 

When we look more closely into the question of railway 
management we find all analogy to the Post Office vanishing. 
Not only is capital of vast amoupt^ being in 1871 of a 
total value 9^i?552,682,000, but this capital is represenftd 
by property of the njpst vanous and coiiipHcatcd nature. 
There is not only the permanent way, with all its bridges, 
viaducts, tunnels, enibaifkments, and o\her works, but 
thousands of station-buildings of ail sizes, warehouses, sheds, 
repairing-shops, factories, offices, wharves, docks, etc., etc. 
The locomotive department has the diarge of about^ 10,5(K) 
engines, needing constant care and repairs: the lolling -stock 
department owns about 23,000 pas^engei; carriages, at least 
276,000 waggons of various kinds, and other vehicles, making 
a grand total of more than 312,000, exclusive of locomotives. 
The railways of*the United Kingdom undoubtedly form the 
most elaborate and extensive systtiin of industrial property 
existing, and it is strange to reflect that the whole of this 
vast system ha» bei?n prcxluced in the last forty years by the 
genius of British engineers and the enterprise of British men 
of^ business. It is e8|>ecially to be remarl^'d that the pro- 
perty of a railway company forms a connected whole, and in 
order to secure safety and efficier*:!y every department and 
ever}aman n^ist wdTk harmoniously with every other. 

Now, if we want to kngw' ho^jv Governn^ nt officers would 
manage such a pro|X'rty, we should Icxik, not to the Post 
Office, 'w hich ow ns no pro|H;rty of any consecpience, but U> 
the Admiralty, *w'tiich holds the dockyards and maintains a 
large fleet, or to the department of Public Works, Unless 
these departments tire foully slandert?(l. they arc not remark- 
able for econotmci|l management. The wast** and jobbery 
w^hich goes on in them one of the stock subjects of in- 
dicant oratory when Meinbers Parliament meet their 
constitiipnts. ^fr. Mellor, M.P., a member of the committeii 
which was lately 'inquirkig into the mode in whi(‘h Govern- 
ment stares wersPpurchased and sold, declined to disclose any 
facts known ^ ft) him in that capacity, but cited some cases 
previously made public. Not lorfg ago, for instence, tea or 
twelve tong* ofesoldiers’ buttons, which had never been taken 
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from their%<tf^rappers, were sold as old metal. la the sale of 
old ships the purchaser has in numerous cases r^.eiv^d con- 
si(!eral>ly mor<* for stores on board of the vessel returned 
than ih€i, amount of his purchase-money. Thus The Med- 
tray of 1.708 tons sold at Bermuda for *£‘’2,180, but the 
(ibverninent nj)aid the lucky purchaser £4T411 for spare 
stores; in short, they gave away th%rernaindcr*^of the ship, 
with £‘2,041 in addition. Many siijriilar stories, showing the 
utter want of etxinomy in siune'' Government departments, 
have, from time to time, been current, and they probably 
represent a very small fraction of what there might be to 
tell. , 

L(‘t U.S DOW' turn to consider the actual profxisals made 
<’on<*erning a n*orgams,\tion of the railway Hystem. There 
are two princifiai schemes put forward, as follows : 

1. The State shall [lureliase the whole <tl‘ the mihvays. and 
ijihall undertake all new works and extensioiis, but^shall com- 
mit the working of the trafiic hi eontnuding companies, who 
shall lease the liius iti largt* blocks, and manage the traffic 
under the sup<*rinteiulenee of tlu' Railway Minister. 

2. The Staf(‘ shall not only purchase the tuitire aggn'gak^ 

of railway fuoperty, fiut shall itself work th<' tradie, in |rhc 
same mann*.r as the telegraphs are now^ worked under the 
F\i8tmast<‘r-Cienenil . « 

It is remarkable that not one of the*’ witne^ises <?xa?nined^ 
ladore tlie Railviay (’ommi|^8ion,, intimately acquainted as 
t!u*y most of them were with railway traffic, would undertake 
to recommend the second scheme, though several of them 
held that great advantages would arise** from the plan of 
leasing the lines in groups. It is especially worthy of notice 
that an elivhorate scheme of the first ftindVas put forward by 
Mr, Frederic Hill, of the Post Oflice Pepartment, in his 
iwidenee beh^re the Railway Commission, and it was care- 
fully considered iand advocated by his brother Sir Bowlaipd 
Hill, in his separate refxirt as a iiieinher of thkt Conunission. 
Mr, Frederic Hill has further stated his view’^ in a fiaper 
conununieated to the meeting of the Sotdat Science* Associa- 
tion at New^castle-ufxin-'rynet when they wyre fully dis- 
cussed. Tfce details of tfie scheme are too elaborate to be 
described here, and must be sougHt in the ileports of the 
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<3omnv8si<)n and of the Bocdal Sidenet' AsBCK'iatftjfi <{>. 450). 
Although* lliere* is nuu h that is valuable in iht^ proposals of 
theat* {^entleInelK few have been found to ftmcur in tlieir 
principal su^^^cijtions, and the other members of the,< 'ormnis- 
sion declined to acce|>t them. Wha^ ebit^Hv strikes me in 
their opinioifs is the very distinct way in wlych Sir Howland 
Hill an<l his brother,# both jumsessin^^ the most intimate 
acquaintance with tlu' vMorjcinj; of the |H>stjl system, dtcline 
to recommend that the (rovernment should itsrdf mana^t^ the. 
trathc. Sir Ihiwland says : " I do m»t mean to ri^'ornmend 
that any (foveriiment Board should take upon itself, in the 
fjross, the duty now performed b}' rfiilway diri‘ctor#. For 
the <lirect mana^uTiient of tht‘ lin(»s I propost* to provide by 
leasin^z them out, in convenient. f^roiq)8. companies, 
partnerships, tir individuals, a.H the case may he.” Mr. 
Frederic Hill in»et|uiviM ally assi^rts. ** that it is expedient 
that the l>tate shouhf pun base the railways, hut that it is 
not exjit*di(*nt Hint it shouhr undeilake their manat^ement.” 
While entirely acce[itin/,r their opinion against (iovernrnent 
mann^^eirh nt . J fall to perceive how their own scheme <‘Ould 
be ciwried out. It involv<*s all the 4ithcul?ies atta<‘hin^ to 
ac<|uiHition. owuershifK and exfensi<»n of the vast railway 
property, and would, at tin* best, only M ciire a |>ortion of the 
advanta^*<'S nrisin^^ from the mon^ thoroui^h-^oin^* sehemcH. 

I am. theref<ft*f*. inclined to acquiesce' in the cjfumon of Mr. 
Martin, who remarked that tlii* leasing' s^nune appcanal to 
be •” an in^u*nipusly contrive d mixture of the disadvantauea 
of both sysb'ii^, without a sinjrle redeeming advantage/’ 

. It is ditheiilt tf:i s< e how those leasing <*ompanicK would 
differ from the pres<*nt railway I'ompanies, except that, 

having sold their property to the State at a pn>ht, they would 
continue to work* the traffic in comparative freidom from 
responsibility as regards^the safc t\v>f travelling, or its finam 
ml. results. Let it he especially n^narked. too. that such a < 
propose riiius dir/*etly e^uUrary tf# all t*x|>fu*icn<'e derived from 
the Post Office,^ which,* as alr<*ady stated, eontines itself to 
the conduct qf the traffh'. whife df^H uding ufKiU eontraclors, 
especially ujson railway (orr^panie;* and steamlxiat owners, for 
the use of, all fixed |>ro}>erty^ Nevertheh*ss. it is seriously 
proposed thaf in the cas4^ of the railways the State should 
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purchase, instruct, own, and repair the fixed property, but 
should leave individuals to compete for the^ coij^uct of the 
traffic. Perhaps the best-established empirical generalisa- 
tion in political economy — Mr. MLirs opinioq^ to the con- 
trary notwithstanding — is, that the State Is the worst of 
landlords ; and jit is now seriously proposed to, make it the 
landlord of the whole railway systenra It would surely be a 
much more sensible suggestion that the Government should 
be the leaseholder, and while leaving the permanent way 
and other fixed property in the hands of the present com- 
panies, under contracts to maintain and repair them as 
requir^yi, should confine its own work to carrying on the 
traffic in a manner analogous to the postal system. Even 
to this arrangemeRt. hawever. there are insuperable objec- 
tions, especially the fatal division of authority and responsi- 
bility which it would produce. Unity of fiianagement is the 
prime condition of efficiency and safety' in so complicated a 
system as that of railway convCj'ance. 

I pro<"eed to discuss in more detail the objections to the 
second scheme, that the Government 8hf5ulS,both purchase 
and wwk the railways. I dismiss, as of no account, some of 
the evils attributed to it, as, for instance, the great patronage 
and political influence which it would place in the hands of 
the Cabinet. My objections are, that it would realise very 
few^ of the prodigious advantages anticij>ated*from itt and * 
that it would probably be a, disastrous financial operation. 
It is impossible that I should find space in this Essay to 
explain fully the objections arising against^ the scheme; I 
must confine myself chiefly to showing thai.*; the great advan- 
tages expected to accrue from it are illusory, founded on 
false analogies, and generally inconsislent’inter se, * Govern- 
ment is to give us low fares, better carriages, “punctual trains, 
universal through booking ; it is to^cany^ w'orkmen daily to 
and from their work at fiominal charges, to convey goods at 
cost price, to distribute the mails free of gost„to do away 
with all the differential charges wliich enable .some com- 
panies to earn a fair dividend/ while it is at the same* time to 
reap a net revenue from railway traffic, over and above the 
present average dividends and interest on loans, pnd in due 
time to pay off the National Debt. * ^ 
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Assuming for the mWent that the notion of the English 
Government purchasing and working the whole €i the rail* 
ways is conceivdble, my picture of the results would be very 
different. In the first instance the Governmeut would pay 
from 50 to 100. per cent, more than the profH^rtjf^ is com- 
mercially wor^h ; the economy arising? from unity and cen- 
tralisation of management would be more» than counter- 
balanced by the want df economy in the purchase, use, and 
sale of stores ; the Goven>ment must either manage vast 
factories for making and repairing engines, carriages, and all 
the complicated machinery of the pt^rinanent way, or it must 
be continually buying by contract and selling waste stores 
again, with the pecuniary advantages familiar to iisnn the 
case of the Admiralty Department. In planning extensions 
it must stir up all kinds <»f lo<*al interest s^atul intense agita- 
tion and competition, and all the struggles of the Committee- 
rooms would* be, ref > 0(1 ted in another and fH*rhaps a more 
corrupt form. In adjusting <laims for cornp^msation. 
w^bether.for lands taken for extensions, for patent rights 
appropriated, or Jor fKTsonal injuries suffered, great difficul- 
ties would ariso; the proljability is, judging from experience 
in like matters before, that the landowners would get as 
excffbitant prices as ever, while the patentees and the un- 
raorieyed f>ersons would go to the wall. The Post Office 
never pays comjXTiiiijjition, even bJr the loss of re?gisterod 
letters, and th^ Telegraph Department is following the same 
principle in disclaiming alh|X*culiiary liabilify for negligence 
or accident in Uie performance of its* work. The public, 
though it could oot enforce privat^j? claims, would expt^et all 
sorts of remissions charges, just as it is now^ iJrging ujxin 
the Telegraph D(‘pi^rtnn*nt the reduction of charges to fid. 
per message. T^c Eaihvay Minister would be the rival in 
importance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it would 
be impossible for him^ to firing forward a budgf^t showing a 
satisf^tory surplus without^rsising clamours for the remis- 
sion of ffailw’ay taxation^ as it would be called. In the 
complication *x>f tljg accounts the railway budget would far 
surpass tSat of. the ordinary revenue and expenditure, and 
ivould* deal with larger sums of money. Unless these 
accounts wens kept in a ipanner very different from those of 
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any Government Departments yet knbwn. difficult questions 
al>out capkai and current expenditure would creep iu,.and 
doubts would arise as to the real financial* pollution of the 
greatest prof^^rty ever put under the management of a single 
man. Koval Commissions and Select Commi|tee& would sit 
f^om tim(‘ to tinu^ to endeavour to 84^?ek out the truth, but 
unless their success was much greater than^fcat of similar 
bodies which haw inquired into other branches of the public 
accounts and exjwnditure, they jvould not save the financial 
condition of the railways from falling into confusion. No 
English (ioverninent Department has ever yet. I believe, 
furnished a real balance sheet, showing the actual com- 
mercial results of a year's work, with allowance for (capital 
invested, unless it be the I*ost Office, which, as 1 have said, 
has little or no capital oxfH*nditure to account for. 

Such would l)<‘ the character of the n .suits to he eX{H*eted 
from State purchase of the railways, jmfging hy experience 
from the other branches of administration insist closely 
analogous. It is, of course, ‘imtKissihh^ to say e,xactly in 
what degree each particular evil would manifest itself, and 
there would, no doubt, be some conside Able .national advan- 
tages to {>artially cci^interhalance the evils. What J wish 
more esfH’cialh** to show in the remainder of this Essays is, 
hovvcw'(‘r, that tlie great advantages expected from (Tovern- 
ment manageiiuuit are of a chiniericai character. The argu- 
ment that men and women and trunks can [K>ste(r ahouW 
like letters, is akin to that whicli ieiuls a man eve?*y now and 
then to jump off his .own housi‘-top, hecausq, as it is a mere 
question of degri'c, he ought, with suitable^fapparatus. t<> be 
able to dy like the birds, ^ 

One of the princifial advantages to be gained from the 
Stati^ purchase of railways, in Mr. (*}5lt'*s opinion', is a great 
reduction of fares, fxrhaps to a thii^l of their prc*sent 
amounts. .A® this redikition would lead to a great increase 
of traffic, probably thrSe times that at present existing, ihet 
trains would be much better filled ; he even iKilds tiiat, wdth 
the economical armngements which a Gt^^erniftent Depart- 
ment would adopt, this threefold tmffic might be fcnducted 
with an absolutely smalh i number of trains than run at pre- 
sent. The1t)n!y point admitting of ^*rious controversy in this 
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scheme concerns the* average nunilH*r of f»assengers now 
carrioci in a train. An inti^rcstiiig discussion aiSse several 
years since^in TAr Times u|H>n train weights, and it was 
shown by Mr. B. Haughton, of the cnginetTUjg staff of the 
Liondon and ^’j^>rth- Western Railway, that for eviaty ton of 
jmssengers carried in a train there a tv Uventy form of dc^d 
and non-pa jing weight: even in the goods, traffic the train 
weighs more than twi<v what it conveys. The <|iU‘stion thus 
raised is partly one of i^ej,*hanics. partly traffic manage- 
ment. If saft‘ ami durable carriages i)f K*ss weight could 
constructed, a great saving wotdd doiibtU'SH arise ; but I see 
no reason what4‘ver to suf>|>ose tliat a singU‘ (lovernntetit 
office would be likely to effect improvi incnts in mecJiauicuI 
construction which all the competing, dividend-earning com- 
panies, with their talented engineers, been unable to 

effect . 

There oniy remains, then, the question of tilling the 
present trains much niore lull of pa.ssengers. The average 
munber»at present carried iif a train is no doubt rt nuirkably 
small. In 1805 Mr. (lalt stat» d that the average Muml>er of 
passengers curried by t‘aeli train was 71 , or, ineinding season- 
ticket holders , prcdiably alMuit 74. Excluding, however, the 
snifinier excursion traffic, he thought tlial the real average of 
thf'! ordinary truffle was not mon* than 5U pt r train, and the 
chief ground (d all his plans was tile suggestion that, instead 
» of 5(f, an HWitige t)f 150 passengers might easily he earried in 
each train, without any appre^iahh* extriK^cost. 

The adv^K•a(^^s of low fares seem (uitin ly tt> forget that a 
train ipiist be [yovided to aceoimnodate the maximum, rather 
than the minimuifi, nuinlier <d passtuigers. Pass^ riger traffic 
is a most fluctuating and uncertain thing: the state of the 
weather, the seas<in of t!ie year, the days of the week, the 
occurrence of markets, fairs, races, public meetings, holidays, 
excursions, and events df all kinda, affi c t thi^ numbers who 
travel by any train, and it Is not wi^iin the jxiwers of human 
wisdom so tp vaiy the caf>acity of the trains front day to day 
that tbe^re gliall always b*e sufficient accommodation, and little 
to spar®. The difficulty is mdeh increased by the necessity 
of cpusultin^ the comfort |)ai|sengers by providing threx? 
classes of parriages. distinct compartments for^sniokers and 
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uon*8inok€|s, and especially thfough^iurriages between im- 
portant towns, A train thus contains, say, from §to to 
twelve diJSerent kinds of passengers requiring'dist^et accom- 
modation, and^any passengers reasonably complain if they 
cannot find room in the kind of carriage for ^*hich they have 
p$^id, or if they have another class of fellow-passengers thrust 
upon them. # 

If it were the custom of railway^ companies to aim at 
hlling their trains, the passengers would have to be almost 
indiscriminately mingled together ; smokers and non-smokers 
would have to come to terms, through-carriages would have 
to be abolished, and, in fact, all that renders railway travel- 
ling tolerable would iiave to be relinquished. Moreover, 
when any accidental circumstance gave rise to a pressure of 
traffic, many passehgers* would inevitably be left behind at 
wayside stations. Now , men and women and children are 
not like goods, which can be laid aside for a,few^ hours, or a 
day or two. until the pressure is over. They aie greatly 
irritated and inconvenienced when delayed a few hours, and 
in the case of long prearranged journeys, or bjisiness engage- 
ments, detention from the want of tratn ascommodatlon 
would be simply intolerable. In the case of omnibus traffic 
the vehicles can ^ often be filled, because the distances afe 
small, and the passengers left behind have the alternatives of 
waiting a few' minutes for^he next omnilius. or taking a cab, 
or, if it comes to the worst, walking. OnSnibus trains « 
running short disffinces, such as those on the Metropolitan 
Railways, can be filled pretty well on the same system, and 
it is not uncommon to have to wait for the next .train. 
Reasonable complaints are made at preseift coneeming the 
unpunctuality of travelling, and occi^ion|il detention from 
the failure of corres{x>ndence between trains ; but this is 
nothing to what would happen if any attempt were made to 
fill carriages, on an avera^, say tbr^-quarters full. Cheap: 
ness of travelling is not fixe chief benefit of rajlway conveys 
anee ; we gain still more from its raoidity, safety, certainty, 
regularity, frequency, and comfort. Millionf of journeys are 
made in Metropolitan Railway* trains, in spite of the ^ air, 
at a cost of 4d. or 6d, or 8d., instead of by omnibus for *2(1. 
or 3d, or 4d. ,*simply to save time an4 trouble. 
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In order to reduce fares in any great degi^, without 
incurring bankruptcy, every ^kind of retrograde measure 
would have to be adopted. I# place of frequent half-filled 
rapid trains, a small number of targe, slow, crowded trains, 
stopping at many stations, would have to be adopted, as on 
many Continental railways. FrequCr^t 'changes at junct'ons 
would have^ to be made by those travelling to great distances, 
and the loss in time, 'trouble, and temper would more than 
balance any gain in moAey. Cheapness ic not everything. 

One of the wildest suggestions which has been made is to 
the effect that uniform fares for journeys of every length 
should be adopted. A gentleman proposed, 1 believe at a 
meeting of the Social Science Assoc'iation , that passengers 
should be carried any distance at the nominal cost of first 
class, Od. second class, and 3d. third class. He calculated 
that wdth a moderate increastj of traffic tiiis plan would [pro- 
duce a ueC increase of revenue of several millions yearly. 
Why not'go a little further and carry passengers, like letters, 
for a p^jiiny stamp? Many people appear to have got a 
notion that thprc is some magical efficac^y in low uniform 
rates, so that -they are sure to produce a great net revenue. I 
can imagine no grounds for the notkm except the great suc- 
cess of Sir Rowland HilRs ptjnuy postage. believe it is the 
false argument from analogy again, that, because the Post 
Office pays with lo^v uniform rates, therefore telegraphs and 
railways must pay under similar regulations. It would be 
interesting to learn howMiiany persons, 'Aho in the pn^sent 
day admire a^jd discuss the results of Sir Jiowland HiH’s 
reform, have ej^er taken the trouble to look into the original 
pamphlet in wdiifch he demonstrati?d the practicability of a 
uniform penny rj^te. , They would there discover that his 
scheme was founded upon a most careful and scientific in- 
vestigation into fhe cost of collecting, conveying, and dis- 
tiributing letters. He Showed tl»|t even ^en the mails 
Were carried \}y coach the^ average cost of conveying a letter * 
from Condon to •Edinburgh was only a 36th part of a penny. 
He conchides : i If , therefore, the charge for fnstage be 
made propottionate to the ^wiiole expense incurred in the 

‘"Tost Oftfce Beform : iUi ImpoitaiWie and FracycabiJity.^’ By 
Howland HiH. ^x)ndoa, IS.37, p. 19. 

Z 
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receipt, trMifiit, and delivery of the letW, and in the collec- 
tion of its ^stage, it must be made uniformly the sam^ fiom 
every post towy:i to every other post town^in ^e United 
Kingdom, unless it can be shown how we are to collect so 
small a sftin as the 36th part of a j>enny.” JI# acfvocated a 
umform ratt* mainly oh the ground that it was more nearly 
pro{X)rtionaI to Kmt price than any other w^ik*h could be 
levied, the (X)sts of collection, starting? delivery, superintend- 
er.ee, etc., ludng by far the most imf>ortant items, and being 
the same whatever was the distance between the jxjints of 
receipt and delivery. The same considerations apply, but in 
a Boinewhat less dt*gre<i, to telegraphy . It recjiiires hut little, 
if any,lnore time to send a message a longt r than a shorter 
distance. The terminal charges for collection, the time of 
the o|wrator, and tfiat of the delivering rnt'ssenger still iorm 
a large part of the whole cost : but the varying extent of the 
wir(‘8 employed, and the number of times Jhe ^nessage has 
to i)e re4ransmitted, create some difference hetweon the cost 
of differ(*nt tidegrams. • 

In railway conveyance totally different conditions exist. 
The larger part of the cost of conveyance is proportional to 
the distance travelled, •arising from the consumption of fuel, 
the wear and tear of the rolling stock and permanent 
the wages of the engine-drivers, stokers, guards, and other 
ptifsons whose time is CK'cupied, together with the interest 
u{)on the capital invested in the pn)}.H*rty whicH is employed. « 
It is only the terminal cost of station accommodation, clerks, 
|K>rterB, 8U|XTintenderKx^, etc., which are the same for a long 
and a short journey, and even the8t‘ would not be the same if 
the passenger on a long journey had to® change carriages 
often, requiring additional statioi^ accommodation, re- 
lKX)king, assistance of porters, etc. It is quity abs'urd, then, 
t<^ apply to railwniy |)assengt‘rs, each weighing perhaps, on an 
average, five fhousand ytnes as luifch as a letter, any argu- 
ments founded on Post Office econonty. ^ . * 

Schemes of uniform charges are jvlmost cxjually infpractic- 
able, wrhether the uniformity is to exten4 jthe whole 
kingdom , or only over defined (^stances. In the former case 
the uniform^ rate must either be so high as to constitute a 
huge tax on locomotion over short (^stances, or so low ^ to 
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form a great prcnfiurn on long journeys, producing a vast 
financial loss, which would have to be born^^y the |K^oph? 
through geiteral taxation. If the charge is to be uniform 
only belween limits, one charge for distances under ten 
miles /anqfher for all distances under fifty inile|. and so on, 
the absurdity of the pro|) 08 al is nvicb lessf obvious, but the 
practical •(fifiiculties would be found |o be insuperable. 
Arbitral^ boundari«B would have to be drawn round every 
large town , on passing ^w hich the fare ,wouId become much 
greater. Barriers, far worse than any toll-bars, would be 
thus erected betwi*ea town and country, and between one 
district and another. 

One very plausible argument in*favour of the iransfer of 
the railways to the State is the profit which, it is represented, 
may be made out of the employment public credit. The 
Chancellor of th<‘ Exchequer can borrow money at about 
3J |)er ce#jt. |K'1* annum, whereas a railway company cannot 
borrow; under 4 pef cent., and the average return to railway 
invei^ments is al)out ‘Ij per cent. It seems, then, that by 
borrowing money at 3J, and employing it in a business 
which evei\fth(ti badly managed, [uiys 4J, there would be a 
clear profit of IJ, which ufKiri a pr<y>erty of the value of five 
#4mndred millions, would give a clear revenue of six millions 
and a quarter annually* Nothing, however, could he more 
fallacious and unsound in every respect than such sugges- 
ti&ns. 

The gex^d credit of ^he IJiiglisb Trciasury merely means 
that all engagements will be paid.^ Railway companies are 
obliged to borrow on higher terms, because it is not sure 
that they willabe able lo declare dividends or pay interest 
on debentures when due, as many jxxiple have found to their 
cost, N\)w, if*a (Tovernment Department undertakes to 
manage the* faiiways they are bound to pay dividerids, but 
unless they manage 4>etter thgn the companies they are 
• likely to incur losses ift some pfirl of the business, which 
losses rnuft^>e, borne by the general njvenue. Th<? apparent 
net revetiue of six ihil lions and a quarter represents ap-# 
proxllnkely tfie amount of fcss to be exjxxdcd. If the Btate 
manages the railways just^with the same degree of skill and ^ 

success as the enmnaniea there tho»# he n/n rraiin nit* 
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loss ; if bet^r, there would be gain accrAingi not from good 
Vredit, but fi^ good management; if worse, there would be 
certain loss. Thus, in theory, the use of the^ubjic credit 
proves to be a pyre fallacy, and, if it were not so, there would 
be no reasoB why the Treasury should not proce^i to invest 
rnon^^y in many Icinds oi industrial enterprises besides rail- 
ways and telegraphs. • 

When we come to look into the details of the* financial 
operations by which the transfer w^uW have to be effected, 
it will be found that loss is almost certain to every body of 
[jcrsons except the shareholders. It is not to be supposed 
that any shareholder will consent to have his income reduced 
by tile sale of his property. Thus, a person holding £10,()0() 
in railway debenture st(xik, or good preference shares, paying 
say [>er cent., or l‘450,*will require at the least such an 
amount of Consols as will pay the same annual income, 
namely, £15,()fK), which, at the present raarfeet price, would 
be worth £13,8(K). The operation must really involve^ a great 
loss to the State, because it gives 4 certain income instead of 
ii somewhat precarious one. As a matter of fact, it can 
hardly be seriously supposed that railway [froperty could be 
purchased at its presei\>; market value. All the ordinary 
stockhokk^rs would Vlaim compensation for prospective gainff,* 
and during the discussion of the piK)ject there would be aii 
enormous rise in the value eff the shares, puring the recent 
abortive agitation for the purchase of the Irish ritihvays, ffie 
market price of the shares in one corap^iany rose from 8 to 37, 
and in other cases the ri^e was from I3i to 37|^; from 35 to 
84, from 46 to 65, from 66 to 93. from 99 to 112^ and so o;i. 

,Now% the railway shareholders of the lltiited Kingdom . 
are almost co-extensive with the weajthy and influential 
classes. Those Members of Parliament who are^uot Actually 
railw^ay directors are probably, with few^ exceptions, share- 
holders, and it cannot be expected thkt they w^ould consent 
any sacrifice of their legitimate interests. The actual • 
value of such a property as the whole railway systen! is a 
♦ matter of speculation, but whoever suffers the-’transfer, 
we may be sure that it will \iot be the shareholders or 
^ debenture-holders. If we m^y af .all judge from experience 
furnished by *th6 transfer of the ^telegraphs, t^veryone 
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mterested in railway property should agitate ft^its purchase^ 
by \h^ State as the surest mode of increasing his own 
fortune. * • 

There is^yet another fallacy committed Ky tlje advocates 
of State purchast*. They assume yiaf because the (loveru- 
nient hav^ borrowed several hundred millions of nionty at 
SPj)6r efint., therefore they can borrow* six hundred or a 
thousand millions at the same rate^. Such an asaum[>- 
tion is totally unwarranted, and is opposed to the uruloubt<d 
laws of supply and demand. Because there is a certain 
demand for Consols at 92 to the amount of seviui or eight 
hundred millions, it follows alrnolt inevitably ^lat there 
would not be a demand for double the amount at the same 
price. There are a certain number ot investors who }>rider 
or requin' perfect security. To a great extent thcBc invt^sUirs 
are artificially (frvated by the laws which oblige trustees and 
many public ^instifiations to invest their property in the 
fiinds^ There is another* laortion of the funds ttmiporarily 
held by bankers, insurance companies, or other companies or 
persons haviffg % floating balance of money. Otlu/r large 
portions an* held by private individuals having a traditional 
d»itachment to the Three per Cents. , or *vho8e })rojM*rty has 
always becfu thus invested, and has descended to them in that 
shape. Now, it cannot be supposed that if another National 
Dfbt, equjii to tRat already existing, were created, it could 
be absorbed by the saix^e claves of investors. The ordinary 
raihvay shareholder is a more enterprising fX‘rson than the 
Government* annuitant. He woulS no sooner receive his 
share of the\«w Consitls, equal in capital vaiia^ to double 
the market value of his old shares, by j)aying the same or 
rather more ancAial fncome, than be would begin to think of 
getting 5 per*CQpt. for bis money instead of He would 
seek for home or foreign investqjents of soijiewhat the same 
^degree ot risk and profit as his bid shares, and unless ths 
funds had already fallen considerably, he would assist their 
downwai^ course by* selling out. The old fundholders,^ 
unless fhey^ h^ fores^jen the course of events, and sold out 
in good tipie, would thus^tfaffer a serious depreciation of the 
market value of their property* whenever they had U> sell it, * 
ahd it wouM at the stoe time be quite out of the question to 
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«uimit any to compensation on their part, as this won 14 
establish a right to compensation on any futoe occasion 
when the Govcrnfnent might need loans, and thus fower the 
funds. Stale purchase would then, as it seems ^to ine, re- 
solve itself into ♦an ono|mou8 job, by w^hich shareholders 
woviUT make their fortunes at the expcrnse of fundhcdders, and 
of operatives and other unmoneyed jx^rSons. * 

Coming now to fv"-rhaps the inosj inifiortant point of the 
whole discussion, I niuat remind the reader of the fact stated 
above, that the Government will gain or lose by the railways, 
according as it manages them better or worse than the pre- 
sent comf¥inie8. There 'are a few so undouhted advantages 
in unity of organisation, that, if not counterbalaruid by the 
general laxity and w jHit of*ee<)noniy in the care of Govern- 
ment [)roperty, a profit of some «in ill ions annually would 
thence arise. Hal in order that any such profit should 
continue to exist, th(' Government must* work the railways 
at the rates which will pay best. It must make the railways 
a revenue department, like the Post Office, which takes care 
not to render its services at cost price. Hutfthe yt'ry writers 
who udvtxate State pm^^diase. and tempt the t>ul>lie wdth 
glowing pictures of»the profits to be thence dt^rived, not 
sfH^ak of the ultimat<‘ retlemption of«the National Debt, also 
tempt the [)uhlic liy [iromisiifig a reduction of fares to a third 
of their present amounts. Now, these things quite in- 
compatible. If farefe wx're mugji redweed, either the public 
must put up witli very great inconveiiituice aiuj discomfort 
in travelling, or else all net revenue must be s;|crifict‘d, and 
travellers must even travel to some extent •'at the cost of 
those who stay at home. We are told that there would he 
a great increase of traffic,* and that, therefore, there would 
be a great increase of profits ; but this argumecjt'is a complete 
arising probab^v from fa fee analogy to the Post 
Office business. In thc'se days of high prices the butcher or 
coal dealer who should sell his gocwls below* coat price Would 
/ioubtless have an mormons business, *so long^as his^ capital 
held out. The railw^ays w^ould be in exacrtly the .same *po8i- 
^tion, except that they could c^rry m the process indefinitely 
by Biipplying tMe deficit out of the general revenue. Few 
people seem ever to reflect that postal communicalion stands 
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in^a verj peculiar financial i^Kisition, no that to^ajgue from it 
to other kinds^of business is to commit the logilai fallacy of 
inferring ftom the special to the general. I^ts chief fHHniliar- 
ity is, that an increase of work done will not occasion a 
projx)rtionate tncrease of cost. If twice the nurnba* of letters 
are collected «nd delivered, the labodr Af stamping and jjort- 
ing^s neariy twice as^reat, hut almost all tiie other exptmBea 
increase in a very minor degree. The mails are of so small 
a weight in general iliat the eost of conveyance is but little, 
if at all greater : this is tru<\ at least of the letters, though 
not so strictly trvu' of the n(‘wspaj)t‘rs and books, which form 
by far the least pn»fitable part of thetjHistal traffic*. Finally, 
the cost of distribution is by no means |)ro|>ortioiffil to the 
number, because the a/lditional letters will often lie delivered 
at houses wbicdi the jK»stman woiifil in any (*ase have viBib'd, 
and it can ^hardly be said t?) be more laborious to dediver ten 
letters than one. Whtui additional letters arc' dedivered at 
houses previously rec*cdving none, these, house's will usually 
lie' within the circuit ijf the ^Kistmau, so that bis labour and 
time in makiiig disiributiem will not be luucdi increased. 
The more, too, corres|K>ndeiHe inerc'ases, the more obvious 
source of economy becomes. If^wcry hou.se in the king- 
clom received a letter every day, and there were no heavy 
books or other matter to Icnul the men imduly , tlien as regards 
th# mere distribirticm, apart from sorting, the very same 
pejstinan could deliver twice as many Ic tiers with hardly any 
in(*t\'ase of evai. * ^ * 

In* the casC of the* railway passi nger traffic, almost every- 
thing is difTei^ry:, Unless the comfort and certainty of con- 
veyance are to be reduced, double the numl>f*rof pas8er»g<irs 
must have nearly dmible the numlx^r of carriages, loc'orno- 
tives, engine-drivers, guards, etc. 1'he station accommoda- 
tion must be much incjfeased, and more iK)rters, (Icirks, and 
♦servants generally rnus^ be emfilpyed. It^rnay sormdimes 
happen that* double accommodation more than doubles the 
cost, because id large t^w^ns and other confined positions very 
costly etigineesing works be required to give additional ‘ 
8p^. No'doubt, when at line of rails is but little U8e<l, it 
may be made to do douMe the work, and thus pay nearly 
double pfo^, Manvtof the chief lines in the Kingdom, how- 
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ever, are al^p^y so overburdened with traffic, that expensive 
precautions ihust be taken to insure safety and ^fficiencyr, and 
an increase in thf^t traffic involves a constant incresee both of 
capital and current expenditure. This is the main difficulty 
in railway Economy at the present time, and it if ill continue 
to be so. ^ • I ^ 

Now', the railway reformers declaim at the *ayame time 
against the extravagant expenditure of capital by the present 
companies and the high rates of charges. They do not seem 
to see that a reduction of charges would necessitate a further 
great expenditure of capital. It requires the utmost skill 
and care in the present traffic-managers to meet the strain 
upon th(f carrying )x)wers of their lines occasioned by the 
progressive natural increase of traffic, and, if all the railways 
were managed by a few' gr^at officials in London, they would 
indeed require 8U|>ernatural skill Mo carry, .say a double or 
treble w’cight of |X‘rson8 and g(X>ds upon* the same lines with 
equal speed and general efficiency. Yet this is \fhat the 
railway reformers really contempiute and promise. 

The general conclusion at which I arri^^ uoiKerning the 
schemes of Governnu'iit purchase is, that they ah:‘ absolutely 
impracticable, and that* the time, labour, print, and 
spent upon the discussion are wasted. Before I bring this 
Essay to a close, howcjver. I wisB* briefly to examine the 
grounds upon whic h objections are raisoul to ^)ur present 
systcuu. I feel sure that those c^bjections are to a great ex- 
tent tuToneous, aiuf that in irfany points the sSchemes put 
forward would gnmtly aggravate such evils as ave at present 
existing. . • 

tThere can be no doubt, for instance, that tlie punctuality 
of the passenger service ^^las in the las^t two or three years 
been gradually growing less satisfactory, and much attention 
has been drawn to an apparent excess of railway accidents. 
I shoujd like to lee comp4^t5fc and ac<nraki statistics of these' 
tccidents, and compare them with the amounts of traffic, 
before attaching so much importance Jk> thenf as has of late 
been attributed to them by the qewrspapers. But taking, for 
the sake of argument, the wor8t«view of mattefs—to what 
are such unfavourable results due? There is sb&lutely no 
evidence that railway management is becoming morg laxs on 
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the contrary, it is well known that the bloe]f: ayatem, and 
improved me^ods of aignalling, are being gra<fnally applied^ 
to all the tines of the kingdom ; that the majn trunk lines are 
in some, cases being doubled ; that stations and other neces* 
sary works 8re being extended at great cost ^ that the wages 
of railway servants are in many easdb being raised and hours 
shostenedK*the tendency at least is always In the direction of 
improvement. How, then, do the results become worse? 
Simply, as I think, becaifBe the ever-grotving traflBc is over- 
taking the capacity of the lines and works! The effect is felt 
during these years, partly owing to the general activity of 
trade, which increases all branches of traffic, and places 
money in the |x>cket8 of the jieoplc\ enabling them* to spend 
more freely in travelling, and partly owing to the introduc- 
tion of third-class carriages into* nearly all trains, which 
measure has amounted to a substantial reduction of fares and 
extension of aecommodation. The simple fact is, that many 
parts of*the railway systei® ar<‘, already worked beyond their 
safe cS^city. There are not a few stations where three 
hundred trains, ^r more, pass in the twenty-four hours. 
When waitidg for a short time at some of the great junctions, 
as those of Crewe, Chester. Wille^den, etc., I have 
often wondered at the system of management by which 
trains are successfully loaded and de8|)atched every few 
minutes, ar^ traffic of the most complicated description is 
regulated almost without a hitch. But, if traffic continu- 
ously increases, there must also b(‘ a continuous increase of 
station accoftimodation, sidings, spare lines of rails, and 
Other means M^avoiding.the interference of one train with 
others. It unfortunately hap{>ens that the reconstniction t)f 
great stations is a most costly woijc. The public would not 
be satisfied wi^h stations outside of the towms, and the new 
m stations are for the mo|t part situakxl in the very centres of 
Mrade and city traffic, vi^ere lanJUis enormously expensive^ 
*^he !l^ndoi> and North-Western have recently spent half a 
million in* the ‘enlargement of the Lime Street Station at 
Liveipool*, and^before long t^ey will have to spend nearly aa 
much in a Ihorough reconstruction of the Victoria Station 
at* Manchester. In botlf tomis other largp and central 
stations drasin coarse 4of construction. Of the vast expendi- 
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tlire upon (fee numerous large metropolitan stations it js 
'hardly necessary to speak. Allowing that the cost of travel- 
ling is somewhat higher in this country than on*tlie Con- 
tinent, I hojd that for what we pay we get, as a general rule, 
services unparaHelecl in excellence. * 

The conclusive mode of deciding, as it s«?ms to me, 
whether railways^ are badly and opp 45 f;jS 8 ively managed^ in 
this country will be to inquire whether, as a matter of fact, 
people arc deten*ecf from travelling by railways on account 
of the cost and danger. Every institution must be tried by 
its results, and if our railways are so much worse conducted 
than those of other coiiiUries, the proof ought to be found in 
the smallness of the traffic. 1 do not find that any of the 
writers who eomplaiji about our railways have taken the 
trouble to a8<'crtain the comparative* numbers of railway 
travellers in different countries. In the time \vhic;li is at my 
di8{X)8al for preparation of this EssAy, I hav<* not be<*n 
able to discover the numbt*r of wiihvay passengers on the 
mneh-praised railway system of Belgium, but so far as we 
can judge from France the advantage is vastly on our side. 

I find that in 1809 there were 111,164,284 separate journeys 
on the Freneh railvvays,* which, compared with a |x)pulati^W| 
of about thirty-eight millions, show^s that each |>erson on an 
average travelled not quite ^iree times. Now, in the United 
Kingdom the number of railway passingVrB iii 1807 
287,807,904. which ['ompared with 3Q,385,CHK). the estimated 
jH)fmlation for that year, shows that every inhabitant of'the 
United Kingiiom travelled on an average almost: nine and a 
half times, or more than throe time^as often ijs an inhabitant 
of France. The use of the railways, t(X), seems to be very' 
rapidly advancing in this country ; for fn 1870 every* inhabi- 
tant of the I'nited Kingdom travelled on Average 10.8 
times by railway, and in 1871, noteless than 11.8 times. 
Jd'Oreoarer, in these calcufetions no.ae(x>unt is taken of the* 
unknowm number of journeys of the holders^ of season and 
periodical tickets. Estimate it how we will, the 8\ate-of the 
passenger traffic in this country <is very satisfactory, * • 
People are fond of pointing ^ the Post d^ce as an 
example of the benefits df Government administration 
directed solely to the promotion of the publicf gcK}d ;'bfit 
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between 1858 and 1870, the total number of lettef® delivered 
in the* Ujiited 4vingdoni rose only from 545 inilfions to 863 
millions, or^by less than 59 pt^r cent. , wherea-t the number of 
niilway jfasstjpgers sprung up from 139 millidhs in 1858 to 
33G millions, an increase of 141 cent^, bciyg eoiisiderably 
more than tivft*c the rate of increase of letters. If later*ro- 
turaf wer# taken the#rt^ult8 of <x>inpan»oli would be still 
more striking, owing tlje recent great iruri^ase of third- 
class passengers. The Postniaster-Gcaeral , t<H), lately dis- 
covered that he had been greatly over-estimating the num- 
bers of letters delivered, the number for 1871 being staUHl 
now at 870 millions, instead of 915 niiHions as in the jjrevious 
report. This vast error of 15 millions of letters, one of the 
large.st errors 1 hav<‘ ever heard <jf, ihwB not increase our 
ennfidence in the Post Ol^ce statistics, and we an> not 
informed tipw rrftiny years are aflectetl by similar ernyrs. 
I'he result of comparison must be in any ease* to show that 
tliese mych-abused railway •companit‘8, acting only, as it is 
said, for the benefit of their shareholders, hav(' ycd* d(?velo|K^d 
business far niffr(‘4liHn the niu<’h-prais<*d Post Oflita*. 

Taking all (drcimistances into account, there can be no 
dimbt that England and Wales are belter 
ways than any other country in the world. Tin* comparison 
is complicated by the fact that coijniries dilfer very much in 
the*d<uisity #f po/TuJation, and, as truly remarked by Mr. 
Dudley Baxter, it i.s absurd to^up|:K)8e th§t the* mountainous 
and thinly ponuiated districts of Walc^s, Scotland, and the 
Ncyrth cd. Kn^and, and Ireland, could be as closedy reticu- 
lated by raihvaystfsis the srftall, flat, densely-p<?opled kingdom 
of Belgium. Now the comparison of the area, jxjpulation* 
and length of railways in thc» principal States of Euro|>e 
gives the follb\tiyg results : 


)wjr i^u«ro Hrnwre ijil 

iHiU% - IUiCiiii.ri 


1Ic>« of uriM to c«muH 


^Belgium 

. . 451 * 

n 

England |n^ 

. 3Sa 

5 

Netkerlaiidii . 

.• . 2ai 

13 

Unileef Kingddbi , 

. ^ 

s 

Italy . • . 

. #^37 

27 

PniMiia. * 

.• ISO. 

19 

Iijlandt 

. 109 

♦l5 

France . ^ . 

• . 150 

19 
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We fin^, then, that England and Wales are better ap- 
plied with railways in the proportion of 6 to 5 when confpared 
with Belgium , although their population is less dfense in the 
ratio of 389 to* 451. Combining these two ratios, we discover 
that the lengthy of railways here exceeds by 39 ^r cent, that 
in the best supplitMi CdntiruTital kingdom, regard being had 
both to j)opulatiljn and area. This i^mparison fs witti re- 
spect to length only ; if we looked to the comparative costs of 
the railway systerns, which more nearly measure the difficul- 
ties encountered and the accommodation offered, the contrast 
would be far more striking. English railways cost about 
two and a half times al8 much per mile as those of the small 
kingdom of Belgium. 

One of the chief complaints raised against the present state 
of railway conveyance reft^rs to the high raU^s charged both 
for passengers and gCK>ds on british railways., Mr. Galt 
stated in 180(1 that a pt^rson could trav^^l l(K)YniIes in a first- 
class carriage in Belgium for 6«. Od., in Prussia for 13.9., 
wiiile in the United Kingdom it would cost ISs, 9^. The 
Iloyal Commission u[X)n Baihvays carefull^^ investigated this 
subject, and tlndr conclimions only partially bear out Mr. 
Galt’s statenumti^ They found that the average rates^f 
charge in the principal Kuropeaij countries arc as in the 
following table, the numbjprs denoting in jxnmies, and frac- 
tions of a penny, the cost of travelling an Ifinglkh mile : •’ 


Fii'st C’la«.s 

* EnglAud. Fnfaev. 

. 2*11 1*73 

l/>7 

AuMtriA. HclffiiJiii. 

1*87/ 1*23 

Second „ 

. ITil 

1-30 

1*17 

14J *93 

Third „ 

. -92 

•9r> 

* *80 

4t94 *62 


There can thus be no doubt that the fares are higher here 
than in any Continental country, and compared with Bid- 
gium the excess is considerable, put the Commissioners 
point«out that,\>efore welcome to q^iy safe conclusion, othef 
circumstances must be taken into account. It is not usual 
to have to pay anything for luggage on British, railways, 
whereas such charges are f requi^nt and heavy on (johtkieDtal 
railwa}r8. Considerable reductions are here made upon re- 
turn and seasj^n tickets, w’bich are seddom allowed abroad. 
It is also to be noted that the low fimt-class rales are bften 
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found \o be delusive/ as long journeys must almost of 
net^sjity be made in express trains for which rates are 
higher. • * 

We should also take into account the muclf greater average 
speed of B;ng|i|h trains, and the much better accoipmodation 
(always excepting refreshments) offejed^in the English rail- 
way ^stations.' Third-class passengers caij now travef in 
express trams at fifty tniles an hour for less than a penny a 
mile. In the comfort of the carriages, hojvever, the foreign 
railways are before us. 

Before we could really decide whether the cost of travelling 
in this country is excessive, we should luivc to compare the 
general cost of living here and eisewl^ere. If railw^iy fares 
are high, it is also easy to show, indexed it is a common com- 
plaint, that the wages of o|><‘rativee are^higli. that prices of 
provisions are high, that thp cost of land especially is high. 
Except possibly in the ease of the unfortunate agricultural 
labourers* all classes in this country are more highly paid 
and livc^at a higher rate thhn in other Euro|H^an countries, 
and under those circumstances it is quite to be expected that 
travelling should 6(* somt»what more <‘ost]y. Now, if the 
advocates of State purchase wanted l^lioroughly to establish 
case, they ought to show that in spite of the higher 
cost of things in England ,^tbe Fmglish ( lovernrdent manages 
to carry out other branches of administration at a lower 

m * * 

• expense than^othcr nations. But if inquiry were made into 
the cost at which we rnairitain^u soldier or a sailor, it would 
bt^ fomid thaCour Government pays a gn at deal more than 
any other Eurfif)ean State. IHie profuse and uneconomical 
expenditure ufxuf our army and fleet is a {KTemnial source o| 
discontent, expressed both in and out of Parliament. Some 
of this excess.may be explained as due to exceptional circum- 
stances in our position, but much is due to the cjssentially 
Jjigher rates of salaries,* wages, and prices 151 this country. 
Thus the late ([Colonel Sj^tes, in comparing the extenf and ^ 
expenditure^ of •the English and French navies in ISGt'), 
pointe^ Qjdt ^ thg greatly higher rates of pay and allowances 
to oflBcers ai»d men, and 'greater cost of provisions and 

• • ^ ^ 

of^the Statmticai Society ” for March, i866,\ol. xxix. p. 61. 
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clothing in the English navy. Yet the same Gov^ninent, 
which is Always wasting money on its army and navy j"" is to 
work miracles of economical management in4he v^stljr more 
extensive, coai|jlicated , and delicate system of failway con- 
veyance * 

1 must say I in a>nclu8ion, that I am [x^ffoctly aware of 
mjfriy evils and abuses existing in our presitmt faiJway system. 
The charges for the conveyance of g^ocls appt^arto be Exces- 
sive in many cases, and it is jrei|iarkable that the goods 
traffic has not increiised in anything like the same ratio as the 
passenger or the mineral traffic. There can be no doubt, too, 
that the arbitrary manner in which companies im{X)8e 
high r^tes where theV havi* got the traffic safe, and lower 
them where traffic is to be attrack^d, gives rise to great 
grievance. It certainly. seems to be quite intolerable that 
an almost irresponsible board of directors should be able to 
tax a town or a district after a fashion ujx)i1 whi<^ the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchecpier could never vfnturi* Tl\e rates for 
the carriage of parcels. t(K), are very excessive and ^jfbitrary ; 
the whole of the arrangements, indeed, for the transmission 
of small g(K)ds in Englaiui are in a chaoti#aiffl, utterly absurd 
state. It is in this direction, I believe, that the next im- 
jH>rlant measure ^.)f (lovernment management ought to Him, 

1 do not for a moment wish fo assert that any railway 
company has acquired su^li right to a mono[:)oly that it may 
go on indehnitidy charging the public at'iinreaBonable rfites,» 
nor do 1 think it right that company should be allowed to 
make excessive prottts from some }x>rtions of its lines to 
coiinterbalanct^ the loss ujxjn other jxirtions.^ My argument 
is to the elTect that the present dompaniet* do on the whole 
render better services to the public than those of any other 
railway system whic h cMi be brought intl> comparison with 
ours, and at charges which are, when all , circumstances are 
taken into ac<jount, as Iqw or lowser than those els^-^where 
t existSng, as pioved by Ifie great itumbers who do travel by 
railway. But in whatever pointa exceptions this* favour- 
able sUte of things can be shown tcT exist, Parlia,me»t ought 
to apply strong remedies. The appointment of Railway 
Comipissioners by the recent \4ct is* a step in the right 
direction. 1# their powers* are found to be insufficient to 
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eiu]\ them to contiot the oompsuies and prevent them from 
inflicting injustice, then their powers must beinfreased until 
they can carty out efficiently the purposes (or which the/ 
were appointed. It is by applying ourseWes to ilevise and 
create i judycious system of control and reforilh in details, and 
not by chimerical schemes of Governnjent yurchase, that we 
may really to improve and cheapen railway commffnica- 
tiod in tfie United Kingdom. 


THE END. 


# 


OLAiKMm; rnitmit* at th» t'HiviCRjerrT lajem her Ronvitt Anv oi>. 







